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PREFACE 


TO THE NEW EDITION. 


—— 


Tue New Edition of the Lirn or Srr 'Tnomas Muyxo, which is 
now presented to the public, does not differ, in any important parti- 
cular, from the larger and moro costly impressions which preceded 
it, by own portion of the narrative has, indeed, been ina great 
measure re-written—a process which will not, I trust, be found 
to hetquite without value; but the correspondence remains pre- 
cisely what it was, except that pains have been taken to lighten, 
without impairing its value, by the omission of a few state papers 
that formerly appeared as. an Appendix, and the condensation of 
the details of military evenis, in which the interest has long since 
passed away, Not one line, however, is wanting which can in 
any manner elucidate the public opinions of the writer, of bring 
into notice the peculiarities of his noble character. For the 
carer of Sir Thomas Munro, as he himself desqihes it, offers to 
society too important a moral lesson to he curtailed of any of its 
just proportions. 

T am glad to send forth my book ins shape which seems to 
assure to it a still wider cirgulation than it has already received 
both at home and abroad, I trust that it will be read to good 
purpose by multitudes, especially of the young and the aspiring, 
both in England and her colonies, 


London, June, 1849, 
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CIIAPTER I. 
Birth ~> Early Puisuits— Departure from Nome— Arrival in India, 


Tr-subject of the following Memoir was born at Glasgow, on 
the’ 27th of May, 1761. Me was the second son of Mr. 
Alexander Munro, a respectable merchant, trading chigiy with 
Virginia, by Margaret Stark, the sister of Dr. William Stak, 
an anatomist of no mean reputation in his day. My, Munyo’s 
family consisted originally of five sons and two daughters. All 
these, I believe, lived to reach the years of maturity, and some, 
after watching their brother's ascent to eminence, survived to 
monfn his loss, 

Nothing can be said of the early childhood of Sir Thomas 
Mumo, except that he suffered when very young from an attack 
of measles, which left a legacy of partial deafness, from which he 
never afterwards recovered. Ilis, elucation was conducted ac- 
cording to the fashion usual if those days among persons of his 
aank and nation. After passing through an English, or prepari- 
tory day school, he became a member of the Tligh-school, in which 
classics were mainly taught; and vemoyed thence, at thirteen 
years of age, into ongof the junior classes in the college, {Tore 
he remained three years, during which, without neglecting other 
pursuits, he gave up much of his attention to” mathematics and 
chemistry. He made himself distinguished likewise, as inde&tt he 
had been at school, for his exportness in all athletic sports; from 
which the art of boxing must not be omitted. Ile was a tall, 
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robust, and somewhat awkward logking lad ; indifferent, rather 
than otherwise, to the niceties of costume and manner; but his 
disposition was manly, his heart good, and his forbearance and 
powers of self-denial remarkable.’ It is said of him, thatrhe, the 
hest fighter of his years, never engaged in a pugilistic encounter 
except when provoked beyond endurance, or roused to’ defend 
the weak against the strong, Such a boy never fails to become 
a favourite with his companions; and Thomas Munro is described, 
in old letters which lie before me, as having been so to a more 
than ordinary degree. 

Though fond of out-of-door sports, especially fishing and 
swimming, young Munvo’s thirst of knowledge, and consequent 
deyotion to books, was always great. Ilis reading, apart from 
the course prescribed by the professors, seems, indeed, to have 
been of a very desultory kind. But desultory reading, when it 
is not permitted to take the place of systematic study, and the 
student turns to it as a relaxation from graver pursuits, “often 
proves in the end to have been as‘influential in the forniation of 
character as any or all of the Jessons communicated to the dis- 
tinguished man in his youth, Sir Thomas Munro’s career seems 
to justify this opinion to"a very considerable extent. His first 
favourites, out of school, were ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ The Lives of 
the Buccaneers,’ ‘Anson’s Voyages,’ and such like. To these 
succeeded ‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’ ‘‘The Life of Frederick the Great,’ 
‘Roderick Random,’ Spenser’s ‘Faery Queen,’ ‘Shakspeare,’ 
Smith’s ‘ Wealth of Nations,’ ‘IIudibras,’ and ‘Don Quixote.’ 
Smith's ‘ Wealth of Nations’ was then, as it deserved to be, in 
high estimation every where, particularly among the pupils of 
the university in which the authgr taught. We cannot, there- 
fore, be surprised to find that a Jad of Munro’s reflective turn of 
thought plunged into it with eagerness, But his dealing with 
the great’ work of Cervantes appears to be still more charac- 
teristic, Having been" told that only they ‘who understood 
Spanish could relish fully the beauties ofeDon Quixote, Munro 
hent himself, with such assistance as a grammar and dictionary 
could afford, to acquire that language. Many a morning he 
rose before dawn ; many an hour he stole from recreation in the 
open air, in order to accomplish his task; and he succeeded. 
Moreover success, in this instance, brought with it tokens of the 
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value of mental labour, ra as are not always afforded even in 
a. wider field, There arrived in the Clyde a prize, which one of 
the letters of marque, or privateers, fitted out at that period by 
many mercantile houses, had captured. She contained certain 
Spanish papers, which nobody connected with the firm could 
read or understand. They were given to young Munro, who 
translated them faithfully ; and, as they happened to contain 
some information which was likely to prove important, the partuers 
marked their sense of his services by presenting him with a bank 
post bill, * The happy lad gave it immediately to his mother. 

_ It was Mr, Munro’s wish that his,son Thomas should follow 
his own footsteps, and enter into commerce. With this view+the 
youngyipan was placed asa clerk in the counting-house of Messrs, 
Sqmerville and Gordon ; where he continued for some time, 
working, hard, though never, as it would appear, personally 
interested in the details of his profession.’ Indeed, his sense of 
filial duty, which, like that of most Scotchmen of his standing, 
scems, to have been very great, was put toa severe trial, when, the 
offer of a lieutenant’s commission being made to him by the 
Corporation of Glasgow, he was desired to decline it, And his 
disappointment was the greater, that’ not a few of his personal 
friends, including the late Sir John Moore, and his brother Sir 
Graham, took their departure about this time, the one to join 
the army, the other the navy. But that which prudence had 
at first forbidden, necessity—stern and unbending—forced forward 
in the end. My, Munro’s affairs, complicated by the breaking 
out of the American war, became day by day more embarrassed 
and the passing of the Act of Confiscation by the Congress of 
the United States reduced him to bankruptey. ‘Che commission 
which had been pressed upon him when' Glasgow raised its 
regiment was now beyond his reach ; and My, Munro, unableany 
longer to support his son at home, accepted for him a midship- 
man’s berth in the mercantile marine of the Kast Tndia Company. 
Thomas had no tastegfor the sea, but ha had still less relish for a 
life of idleness ; and the thought of burthening his father, even for 
a day, was intolerable to him. Ie accepted the appointment, and 
set out to join his ship, the Walpole, at Deptford, on the 20th of 
February, 1779. But fortune proved more kind to him than he 
had ventured to anticipate, His father, going to London soon 
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after the gous | man had bidden him farewell, contrived to get 
the midshipman’s rating changed for a cadet's warrant; and 
Thomas received intelligence just before the ship put to sea, that 
he was not to consider himself a member of her crew, bat to go 
in her as a passenger to Madras. All this was very satisthetory : 
but then arose the question, whence were the funds to coms for 
Jefraying the expenses of the passage. The father could not 
supply them; the son had them not; nor was it in the power of 
vither to furnish the young soldier with a suitable outfit. Again 
Munro’s true nobleness of character hore him over a difficulty 
which to ordinary minds would have appeared insurmountable. 

IIe requested and obtained permission from the captain of the 
Walpole to work his own way to India, as a man hefsre the 
mast. I was not aware of this fact when the former editiong of 
the present work were given to the public, I have since learned 
it; and concciving that it redounds as much to the credit of Sir 
Thomas Munro as any other act in his honourable caréer, I 
give to jt all the publicity which the present reprint of ‘his cor- 
respondence will allow. I believe that through the generous 
interference of some of the passengers to whom his case was 
known, Mr. Munro, before the voyage came to an endl, was 
relieved from the duties which he had undertaken, and removed 
to the cadets’ mess. But I am by no means sure as to this point; 
and there are expressions in his first letters, after the arrival of 
the Walpole at Macras, which seem to contradict the statement. 

Be this, however, as it may, the fact is undoubted, that he who 
died Governor of Madras, began his journey, in life under all the 
disadvantages which poverty throws ina man’s way, and over- 
came them hy dint of that manliness and lofty principle without 
which true greatness has never been achieved among men, 

The following correspondence describes the writer’s manner of 
life while in London, with as many of the circumstances attending 
his outward voyage, and first arrival in India, as it seems neces- 
sary to detail, He did not, of course, leavethe shores of England 
without letters of recommendation to various persoris at Madras. 
Of their manner of receiving and acting towards him he himself 
makes sufficient mention, 
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TQ IES SISTER. 
Dean’ Exsuren, Tondon, 11th March, 1779, 

“ Tp T'was to give you as much advice as I have got, about with- 
standing the predominant vices and follies of tho age, and acquiring the 
graces, I might make a long onough Ietter, When I came hee, I 
used to walk in Hyde Park evory day, from two to four o’clock ; atthis 
time it js filled with carriages; the people of quality como to take the 
morning air; they go home about four o'clock to dress for dinner ; the 
crowd of people and the dust made me desert the Park for Kensington 
Gardens, I stay with Mr. Gilson, cashier to Mayno and Graham. I 
went to a tavern yesterday, where we dine fora shilling a head; there 
was a Jong table in the room avith forty covers; the company amounted 
to twetlty-five, seventeen of whom were Frenchmen, J did not under- 
stand one word they said, cxeept commerce and maritime, which they 
sometimes pronounced with great emphasis, from which I concluded 
they were not in so good a state as they wished them to be. I live 
very ‘happily, except sometimes when I am tormented bya tailor's wifo, 
a noigbbowy of ours; these four br five days past, about four o'clock, a 
little before I ge out to dinner, sho opened the door, looked in, and 
went down stairs, I could not understand her meaning till Tuesday, 
when she came in at her ordinary time with a large bow! of soup and a 
penny roll boiled in it, ‘The soup will do yon good,’ says she ; ‘you 
don’t look well, and I am afraid you eat very sparingly.’ 1 endeavoured, 
to convince her that I was well cnough, but to no purpose; I val 
obliged to take the soup, I might as well have swallowed melted 
talfow, I thought to have avoided the soup yesterday ; I did not come 
home tilt night; but I had the same Lowl-full to supper last night that 
Thad to dinner the day before. She has been telling the people below 
that the young gentleman in the garret js aither in a consumption or 
starving himsell." , 

‘i vo 18 FATHER, 

“Year Sin, Macias, 6th Pebrnary, 1780, 

“ We sailed from tho Cape on the 4th of November, We had 
astrong gale on the 26th, which gave us an opportunity of escaping. 
from the fleet; had wearrived at Madras a fortnight before thé other 
ships, as tho Captain expected, it would have boon very lucky for the 
Cadets an hoard, as we might have beon appointed and sent up the 
country before the vest arrived. But when wo arrived on the I7th of 
January, we found that the Suporbo and Enple had been there six days 
before us, and the noxt day the whole fleat arrived, 

‘* Most of the Cadets that have come out this year are for the Ma- 
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dias Ustablishment ; the groatest payt of them are Scotsmon, all 
particularly recommended to the cave of the General, You cannot 
conceive what a number of -relations he has got—nephens,. cousih- 
germans, &e, er) 

“ There are eighty-threo Cadets for this Establishment, anid very few 
for Bengal, all of whom Captain H. says will have commissions, the 
moment they arrive, I believe it would have been better if I had been 
for the Bengal’Establishment, as I would have been sure of a commis- 
sion even though I had no letters. George Smith and John Lennox 
went home, and George Macpherson died before I came hore; all the 
rest of the people to whom I had letters, except Mr. [faliburton, were 
gone up the country. s . 

‘{ As soon as I came ashore, I waited upon Mr. Haliburton; he is a 
very plain man, and the most entertaining that ever I was in company 
with: he gave mo a general invitation to his house*” A few days aftor, 
he carried me in his phacton to the General’s ; he asked me many ques- 
tions upon the road, and told me if I wanted any money, to tet him 
know. I mentioned my deafness to him; ‘ I know that,’ says he; you 
must be as near the General as you can, and mind you be on pis right 
hand (he,is not a ceromonious man); for he will be surprised if he asks 
you 2 question, and you don’t make any answer.’ ‘The General told me 
that he would do everything for me that lay in his power ; then turning 
to Mr, TIaliburton: ‘ You Rnow,’ says he, ‘there are such 2 number 
gf Cadets this season, that all that Ican do for Mr, Munro is to sond 
ra up the country,’ 

* USadets here avo allowed cither five pagodas per month and free 
btn ten pagodas and find their own lodging; all the Ondets 
allow the'tfirst way. Of the five pagodas, I pay two to a Dubash, one 
o theservathts of the mess, and one for hairdressing and washing, so that 
[have one pagoda per month to feed and clothe me, 

“ Hyder 4)Ally has stopped two expresses coming overland ; there have 
been some shcirmishes, and a good many officers killed up the country, 
L hope he wii soon begin to act more offectually, Jack Brown is a 
Lieutenant, , I expect to hear from you soon. I have not heard any- 
thing of Datiol this long time, Las Alexander gone to sea? if ho has, 
he'll repent;it, I will write to him and D, by the first opportunity, and 
tell hipa ny reasons against his going to seu, 

%« Troxtas Munro.” 


TO HIS FATHER. P 
par Sir, “Fort St, George, 30th March, 1780. 


“Tyunn is a Dr. Koenig lives with Mr. Ross; he is a native of 
Livonia, a discipte of the famous Linnteus, and a schoolfellow of Dr. 
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Solander, After having travelfed through most parts of uropo, he 
came aut to India in search of natural curiosities; he has been over 
most part of the country, from the Ganges to the Indus, and from Dethi 
to Cape’ Comorin ; he was put upon the fist of Company’s servants 
in the year 78, whan he was sent by the Governor and Council to Siam, 
and, the Straits of Malacca, in search of plants and minerals, fom 
whence he'is bat lately retarncd, I suppose Ross told him what a 
learned man I was, for I had not seen him above once or twice wheh he 
began to talk with me of chemistry : he carried me tosee his collection, 
I was withshim almost every day, till one day he told me that he would 
take it as a favour if I would examine an English translation that he had 
made of the Latin descriptions of some cf his plants; I altered most of 
the spolling, and, in many places, tho arrangement of the words, Ieput 
a Greek, book to my hands, from which he said it was easy to discern 
that the natron of the ancients was a different substance from the nitre 
of the moderns ; the book did not give me much disturbance; but ho 
talks Latin, Portuguese, and Trench,—his English is a mixture of all 
the three, which makes it very difficult to understand him. When 
he sees J amat a loss for any particular word, he gives me the Latin; if 
I stil! hesitate, he gives me the Greek, which isulivays an effectual me~ 
thod of making me understand, ‘The othor day, as usual, the Scots and 
English had a very warm engagement with the Swedes and Germans ; 
it continued a long time doubtful, till the’ Doetor cried out, * Black } 
pray whet has Black discovered ? Fixed air—a pretty discovery! But 
ean anybody compare it to those of Becher, Stab), Iomberg, an 
Reitzius, who has discovered that tho acid of sugar’ is stronger tha 
aquafortis?’ after which ho repented a Latin sontenco, which totally 
silenced Black and all the rest of them; then he put two Latin fetters 
into my hand, one from Linnssus, and tho other from Reitzius, which 
he sent him with his book, which 4s written either in Danish or Swedish ; 
he promised to send it over to-day for my perusal and opinion, which 
will bo no easy matter; and even though I should succeed, I don’t 
know but he may speak Chaldcan to me the next time he sces mo, so 
that I must set off for Vellore as soon as I can, 
Tam, dear Sir, 
“ Your affectionate and dutiful son, 


° 
“ ‘Trosas Munko, 


“Pp, §. Dr. Koenig has taken a house about six miles from this; he 
says, if I will come and stay with him, I shall have two rooms ang a 
palanheen always ready to carry me wherever I desire to go, Ihave 
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declined agcepting his offer, for some reasons which I have mentioned, 
and likewiso becauso I don’t choose to be obliged to anybody for g thing 
of this kind whilst I can live upon my pay, Koenig’s principal design 
in going to Siam was to see the manner in which the Chineso reduce 
the tin ore; he has written an account of it, which he will sénd,to Mr. 
Banks, along with several specimens of the oro: the Doctor thiphs that 
this important discovery will be of great advantage to tho British na- 
tions I wrote all the desctiptions which the Doctor sends to Banks, 
Solander, and Mr, Greville: after all, I don’t think there is any thing 
in these important discoveries that was not before known in Europe ; 
if there had, I would have written Dr, Irvine upon the subject, I 
hope Alexander has not gone, to sea; he would be much better in So- 
meryille and Gordon's. I hope their business goes on briskly, I never 
shall forget what I owe to them and Mr, Macrac.” 


TO 118 MOTHER. 
“Dear Mapan, 
“(Wun the ship anchored in the Roads, a number of the natives 
came on board. They were dressed in long white gowns, Qne of them, 
agiaye, decent-looking man, came up to me ; he held a bundte of ‘papers 
in his hand which he begged I would read; they were certificates from 
different people of his fidelity and industry, IIe said that strangers on 
their arrival in India were offen at aloss for many necessary articles, but 
that I need give myself no trouble, for if I would only give him money, 
he would purchgse for me whatever I wanted; he would attend me as 
aseryant, and would be content with such wages as I should think 
upon trial he deserved. I congratulated myself on having met witli? so 
respectable a person in the character of a servant. He said he would 
go on shore and get me another, for that no gentleman could do without 
two, and that he would at the same time carry my dirty linen 
_to be washed. Ihad only a fow changes clean; I gave him the 
yest. . 
“Two days after, when I went on shore, I found my old man stand- 
ing on tho beach with half a dozen of porters to carry my baggage to 
Captain Henderson's house. I went early to sleep, quite happy at 
being rid of my old shipmates the soldiers. 

“« My servant entered the room while I wasglressing next morning. 
Ile surveyed me, and then my bed, with amazement. The sea-chest, 
which occupied one half of the chamber, was open: he looked into it 
and chook his head, I asked the cause of his wonder, ‘Oh, Sir, this 
will never do; nobody in this country wears buff waistcoats and breeches, 
or thread stockings, nay sleeps upon mattresses , sheets and blankels are 
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useless in this warm climate: ydu must get a table and chairs,and a new 
bed,’ - 

«Twas vexed to learn that all the clothes, of which I lad taken 
so much’ cane in the passage fiom Europe, were now to be of no 
services 

« Hesinspected the contents of the chest. The whole was condemned, 
together with the bed-clothes, as unserviceable, except three or four 
changes of linen which were to serve me till a tailor should fit me out 
in a prdéper manner. 

“¢Tt is scustomary with gentlemen,’ said the old man, ‘to make a 
present of all their European articles to their servants, but I will en- 
deavour to dispose of yours to advantage :* four guineas will buy a table 
and chairs, and cloth for the tailor, and as Captain Ilenderson is goné to 
Bengalg you must get a couch of your own; it wil] not cost above two 
guineas,’ Ile went out with the six guineas, Ieaving me with an empty 
chest, and my head full of new cuts of sleeves and skirts, which the 
tailor was to make in a few days, But all my schemes were disconcerled 
by some unfortunate accident bofalling my good friend with the ereden- 
tials, for he never returned. i 

“This unexpected blow prevented me fiom stirring out above twice 
ot thrice in a week for several months after, On these days I sallied 
forth in a clean suit, and visited all my friends. After Dr. Koenig came 
to live with Mr, Ross, I spent the greatest part of my time at his house, 
amusing myself with shells and flowers; but before that I omployed jt 
differently. 

“T rose early in the morning to review my clothes; after having de- 
tervaited whether shirt No. 8 or 4 was best, I worked at my needle till 
breakfast.» When it was over I examined the cook’s accounts, and gave 
orders about dinner ; I generally read the rest of the day till the evening, 
when I mounted to the top of the house to observe the stars I had been 
reading of during the day in Ferguson’s Astronomy. When I had 
finished this book, I diverted myself in a different manner in my evening 
walks, Adter considering the matter for soverat nights, I at last resolved 
that my country-house should be near Lochlomond, and that Erskine 
should bo my housekeeper. I rose early in the morning to work in tho 
garden, or if I was'lazy, I read Justice, and gavo the gardener directions, 
I then sent five or six mgssages for my sister to come down and "make 
byeakfast. After making an apology for distw bing her iepose, I went to 
fish in the Loch, or in the stream that winded through my garden dnd 
woods, or to read a book under a tree in some retired walk, But when 
I yas called down to supper, I did not seo anything of the plenty of 
my country-house. 
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With all my economy, it was near six months before I could save 
money enough to buy mo a few suits of linen, I did not choose thon to 
ask any of Mr. R., and Mr, II. did not seem disposed to give me arty 
assistance till I should leave Madras; but Mv. R., wishing to-got me 
appointed to join the detachment under Colonel? Baillie, I contiqued in 
Madras, making application for this purpose, til] Tydor enteyed tho 
Carnatic, when I joined the army in the field,” 
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CHAPTER I. 
Early Career as a Soldier, 


Tun period at which Mr, Munro began his active career as bh 
goldlier was one of extreme danger to the maintenance of British 
influence in Southern India. Tyder Ally, then in the height of 
his power, had poured an enormous army into the Caiatic; 
wlfere, being joined by M. Lallyand a body of French troops, 
he wastéd -the open country with fire and swoid. This 
was in the spring of 1780; yet so little was the English 
Government prepared for what must have heen foreseen, that 
all the exertions of Sir IIector Munro, then Commdhder-in- 
Chief, did not avail to bring an army into the field till autumn 
was considerably advanced. There was, of course, great alarm 
everywhere, with its inevitable consequence—hurry and con- 
fusion. Detachments of troops which had been thrown out to 
watch events at distances remote from one another and from 
the,gapital were hastily called in. The orders issued for jthe 
movements of most of these appear to have been the reverse of 
explicit, and a point of rendezvous was fixed upon which was so 

- far iu advance of Fort St. George as to uncover that important 
place without offering any countervailing benefits to the divi- 
sions on their march. To thts point, Conjeveram, Mv. Munro 
procecdéd with the company to which he was attached; and he 
never afterwards quitted the field till tho termination of hosti- 
lities. : 

Of the military operations which occurred during: this event- 
ful interval, as well BY sea as by land, Mr. Munro's correspond~ 
ehce with his friends and relatives in Europe gives a remarkably 
Jncid account. But the tale has been told so often, and isnow 
so universally known, that to repeat it here, even in the words of 
one who witnessed many of the events which he descries, seems to 
me unadvisable. Yor it must not be forgotten that Mr. Munro’s 
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place was that of a subordinate actbr in the drama, and that he 
was compelled to rely for the truth of much which he stated on 
reports furnished by others. Under these circumstances it may 
suffice to state, that in almost all the affairs in which thé ar my 
was engaged he took a personal part. Ile was preseiit, for 
example, in the retreat of Sir Hector Munro from Conjeverath to 
Madras, subsequently to the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s corps 
on the 10th of February, 1780, Ie advanced again with Sir 
Eyre Coote, and witnessed the relief of Wandiwash on the 24th 
of January, 1781. Ie shared in the perils of the march from 
Pondicherry to Cuddalore,’ when throughout the whole day (I'e- 
bruary the 17th) the columns moved under a heavy cannonade. 
He served in the assault of Chilliumbrune, in the siege of 
Tripassore, and in the battles of Porto Novo, Pollilore, and 
Shilinghur, Next year and the year after gave him dn oppor. 
tunity of witnessing the operations which ended in the capture of 
Chittore, the battle of Arnee, and the assault of the Frengh lines, 
and consequent investment of the town and citadel of Cuddalore. 
In a word, wherever the fortunes of the war led, thither Mr, 
Munro followed ; and his,conduct was such that, in November, 
1781, he received the appointment of Quartermaster of Brigade 
to the left division of the army; in which capacity he acted 
as aide-de-camp to the officer who commanded the centre attack 
in the second battle of Cuddalore, on the 18th of June, 1783, 
Such a protracted experience of war could not fail of- making a 
deep impression on a mind so capable of acquiring and digésting 
knowledge as that of Mr, Munro. His letters accordingly demon- 
strate that he soon began to be a jnst and often a severe critic 
of the proceedings of all around him. Not that these are ever 
written either in a captious or a fulsome tone: on the contrary, 
he is neither extravagant with his praise, nor extreme in censure, 
but expresses himself on each separate occasion as men of a sound 
judgment are accustomed to do concerning points which they 
understand. It may not be amiss if I vefify this statement by 
reprinting a specimen of the general style of tis correspond- 
eneé, when writing of the grave public events which passed 
around him ; and J select for the purpose a letter addressed to his 
father from the Camp at St. Thomas’s Mount, 2nd of Qetober, 
1782. 
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« After General Munto's ropreat from Conjeveram, Iyder's first 
care was to diive away all the cattle, and to lay waste the county ; in 
witch he succeeded so well, that the want of carringe-bullochs has cver 
since heen one of the chief obstacles to all our operations, As most 
of the forts ¥ere at this time garrisoned by the Nabob’s troops, md ho 
had loig before gained the eommandants, they surrendered at the first 
gumtagns; but, what was of mo1e consequence than all the rest, Aicot 
capitulated on the 2nd of November, and was followed by the submission 
of Bom, Rauze, and many lesser poligars, who jomed his army with all 
their dependents. As they were unskilled in war, they were of little 
sorvice in ‘tho field; but their country made ample amends, by sup- 
plying his troops with all kinds of provisions, 

«Had Arcot been defended with spirit, it might have held out, till 
the army could have marched to its relief It was garrisoned by a 
hundréd® and fifty Emopeans, besides sepoys, Two bicaches were 
mate in the pettah wall, and both stormed; but so faintly, that it 
ought gather to have encouraged the gauison to perseverance, than 
teriified them into surrender, 

Iho loss of the capital made a great impression on all the country 
powers, for, though the defeat of Colonel Baillie had convinged them 
how formidable ILyder was in the field, they had hitherto held in the 
utmost contempt his capacity for conducting a siege, 

« After the fall of Arcot, Hyder, with stho main body of his army, 
sat down before Vellore, whilst detachments invested Wandiwash and 


Peimacoil. 
“Tt was at this time that Sir Eyre Coote arrived fiom Bengal. ‘The 


force die brought with him consisted of fo hundred European infantry, 
pa naa of artillery. ‘The army, which, sinco the retreat 
from Conjeyeram, had been encamped in a stiong situation at Mame- 
long, a village about six miles fiom Madras, was pennitted to go into 
cantonments in the middle of November, after haying been exposed to 
the most violent and continued rains for filteen days, and whon the 
face of the country was so muclt coyored with water, thet they could 
no longer be regularly supplied. 

“Tho troops marched out of cantonmedts, and eneamped at the 
Mount, the 15th of Deeomber, Small parties of horse that continually 
hovered 1qund tho camp dioye away all the cattle that strayed heyond 
the outposts; sa that ween we marched on the 16th of January to the 
relief of Wandiwash, it was with the greatest difficulty that a sufficient 
number could be collected to carry the grain and military stores 
necessary for the expedition. 

The army, when it marched from the Mount, was composed of 
one thousand four hundred Europeans, five thousand sepoys, and 
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eight hundred black cavalry, attended, by a train of sixty pieces of 
cannon, ‘ 

General Coote halted on the 18th, on the south’ bank, of the 
Palaur, four miles fiom Chingleput. 

On the night of the 19th, Captain Davis was detnchid with three 
battalions of sepoys to surprise Carrangooly, a fort ten miles distant, 
By some unforeseen delay, he did not get there till after sunrise? but 
thig did not make him Iny aside his design, Leaving a battalian in 
the rear as a reserve, and placing some parties to fire against the parapet, 
he with the rest advanced divectly towards the gate. A wet ditch had 
been carried round the place, except whére a causeway was left opposite 
to the entrance, Over this Captain Davis brought two guns, with 
which he burst open the outer gate, and advanced immediately through 
a passage with many windings to the second, Though confingd in a 
smafl space, and exposed fo a shower of nuusketry on every fide from 
the works above, the artillerymen proceeded coolly im their work, 
and with the second shot made a large breach, The first ‘party that 
entered was fired on by a party headed by the Killidaur, who then 
threw down their arms and received quarter; but by tar the greater 
part escaped by the opposite side of the fort, where there Was little 
water in the ditch, ‘I'he garrison amounted to one thousand two 
hundred men; but only three hundred, with the Killidaur, were mado 
prisoners, . 

“Jour officers of the detachment wore wounded. ‘f'en artillery- 
men out of twelve, and eighty sepoys, were killed or wounded, 

“Nothing of consequenca was found here, except a considerable 
quantity of grain, 

«This place, which, whilo in the Possession of the E Englighy¢ttl been 
overgrown with weeds, was now in a tolerable state of defence: the 
ruinous parts of the walls were repaired, and a new parapet carried 
round the rampart. 

¢The army arrived at Wandiwash on the 24th of: January: tho 
siego was raised the day before. “The enemy's, force amounted to 
twelve thousand horse, and four thousand foot. 

 Mheer Saheb, who commanded them, moved about fifteon miles, 
and then halted to observe our motions; which he continued over after 
to dop without onco quitting us, till the day of his death, 

He invested this place in the beginnings of December, and tho 
latter end of the same month opened a battery of four twenty-four 
pounders, within three hundred yards of the wall. The fire of the 
fort was so much better directed, that after ten days ho had done little 
moe than demolish part of the parapet, which the garrison soon 
supplied with a stronger one of gabions and the trunks of Palmyra- 
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trees, The walls, like those of most of the foits of this country, were 
built of so hard a species of stone, that it was a considerable time be- 
fore the shot made any impression. . 

wa party from the garrison, under the command of a black officer, 
sallied on the 20th of January, surprised the battery, and spiked the 
guns sy, completely, that they could never afterwards be used. Upon 
this, ‘nnbther approach was carried on to the edge of the ditch, where 
a foyr-gun battery was vaised, which was to have been opened the day 
the army avrived. 

‘The gayrison was composed of a hundred of the Company’s sepoys, 
and néar,dduble that number of the Nabob’s, Lieutenant Flint, who 
commanded, was much admired for his agtivity and the judgment he 
had shown in the defence; and he deserved as much praise for what 
he intepded to, have dgpe, as for what he really performed, Ilo 
cut off ah angle of the Tort which was more elevated than tho rest ; 
he mounted guns upon it, and laid in a stock of water and provisions ; 
so that.had he been obliged to abandon the body of the place, he 
was to have retired to this post, and to have defended it some days 
longer. Z 

‘Tt wds here that the General received information of Iyder(s having 
raised the stoge of Vellore, Tho Mysorean army, which encamped 
before it on the 14th of December, was commanded by Mahomed 
Ally: Tlyder himself :emained at Arcot, + * 

“Vellore is situated at the entrance of the Amboor valley, which 
leads to one of the principal passes into Mysore, and all convoys 
coming this way must pass in sight of it; for which reason, a strong 
gird qvas always requisite to prevent their being intucepted by the 
eros Tt was chiefly the dread of this that determined IIyder tu 
attack it, ‘Ihe force that Colonel Lang had to defend it with was two 
hundred and fifty Europeans and fiye hundred scpoys, besides a sabble 
of one thousand two hundred Nabob’s troops and poligais. 

‘s ‘The fortifications were built by the Mahrattas more than two hundred 
years ago,. The walls were forméd of the same hard stone which had 
been used at Wandiwash. Tho stones were three or four foct thick, and 
eighteen or twenty long, and were placed ond-ways, The ditch which 
surrounded it was two*hundred feet broad, and filteon or twenty deep, 
‘Two miles to the right of the fort wero threo fortified hills, 4 six- 
pounder from the nearé&t threw a shot threo hundred yards over the 
opposite rampart, It was against this that tho enemy directed thelr at» 
tack. ‘They began their approaches near a mile from the toot of tha 
wall, Nothing but their numbers could ever have accomplished a work 
of guch amazing labour: the soil on the hills was so thin that they could 
not make trenches, but were obliged to advance under cover of a wall 
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of gabiong, and to fill them they had, to briag earth from the plain 
below. ‘They met many largo fragments of rock in their way, ‘They 
undermined some, and rolled them down the hill; and thoso they could 
not manage they avoided by making a sweep round them, In three 
weeks they had got the better of all these obstacles, and riised a battery, 
which in a faw days demolished one of the angles of the fort, They at 
the same time raised another on an eminence which overlod\et the 
plate; and the garrison, having only a few small guns, could neither re~ 
turn their fire, nor shaw themselves in the daytime. ‘Ihoy Juboured 
hatd during the night in cutting off the ruined angle, by a deep trench 
with a breastwork behind it, On the night of the 10th of January, the 
enemy, headed by Mahomeg Ally in person, made two attacks, and in 
hoth were repulsed with gicat Toss. 

Tt was surprising that Hyder, after pe the slego of Vellore, 
did not hasten toxengage the English army*before it was reinforced. 
Yad he been go inclined, he had time enotigh to have overtaken it, as it 
Jay three days at Wandiwash. Perhaps the high military vhayactor of 
General Coote made him doubtful of suceess, 

“ On the 28th we were on the road to Pondicherry, when the’ Gene- 
ral was informed by an express, that a French fleet had sappeared olf 
Madras, It was necessary that the army should bo at hand to oppose 
their landing any trcops, Carrangooly was thought tho most proper 
place, being half-way between Pondicherry and Madras, The General 
encamped there two days alter, and remained till ho received advice 
that the fleet was gone to the southward, and that it had no Innd forces 
on board; he then continued his march to Pondicherry, where he 
arrived in the beginning of February, and found the French alga or 
in the roads. * caerttf' 

“On the 6th, in the morning, he went to sce some artillery de 
stroyed, which had been left hero ever since the sioge of 1778, He 
was not gone above half an hour, when Uyder's army appeared in sight 
of the camp, marching towards Cuddalore, Ie returned instantly, and 
detached two battalions to secu thd passage of the Arianeopang river 3 
hut as threo battalions and the greater part of the followers’ and cattle 
were jn town, it was four o’clock in the afternoon before the army 
marched, ‘The two armies took differont roads? which ran in the same 
direotion, at the distance of a mile from one another. The cnemy kept 
up & constant cannonade the whole night; bat to very little purpose, 
for they either fired too high, or so low that the shot sank into the riec- 
fields which lay between the two roads. General Coote reached Cud- 
dalore at break of day, with the loss of an officer and twenty men, 

“Tt seems to have been Hyder’s intention, by this rapid march, to 
have gained possession of the bound-hedge, where the English army 
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must either have fought him uilder every disadvantage, or abandoned 
the plage to his mercy. After the General had prevented the execn- 
tion of this scheme, he found himself involved in the greatest distress 
from the s*ant,of provisions ; for all that had been brought from Madras 
were now consumed, and the whole that could be collected in Cudda- 
lore cs not serve more than two days. But he was svon relieved 
from hig anxiéty on this account, for Ilyder not choosing to comply with 
the demands of the French for money, they sailed from the coast the 
following day, and Ieft the navigation open to Madras, from whence 
supplies werg immediately sent to camp. 

« On the Sth of February, 'the day after the departure of the squa- 
dron, General Coote drew up in front of the bound-hedge, and offered 
Hyder battle, which he very properly declined, as the position of the 
English aymy was so strong that it did not afford him the smallest hope 
of success, Le therefore continued his march to the southward, whilst 
the English returned to their encampments within the bound-hedge. 

“ During the five months that the army remained at Cuddalore, they 
received vice from Madras, but were obliged to find beef and mutton 
the best way they could, This was attended with much labour, the 
enemy ltaving swept away all the flocks and herds, except a few that 
yan wild in the woods, ‘The little excursions in quest of them wero the 
most fatiguing duties of the campaign. Sepoys only were sent upon 
them. ‘The detachment was usually composed of three or four bat- 
talions, which set out from camp an hour or two after sunset; they 
marched all night, and reached their destination by noon the day fol~ 
loying, After having collected what cattle they could find, and halted 
an pi aed to refresh themselves, they hastened back to camp, where 
they arrive2mext morning, fatigued beyond any thing that can he con- 
ceived, except by those who have felt it. Mheer Sahob, with the amy 
of observation, Jay at Trividi, a village 15 miles west of Cuddalore, 
from whence he detached small bodies of horse on evory side to hindor 
any supplies from the country paging to the English camp. Parties 
were frequéntly sent to surprise them, and most commonly, when there 
was any prospect of success, commanded by Colonel ——, Yet, not- 
withstanding this advantage, he was seldom so fortunate in his expedi- 
tions ay might have been expected, I shall only mention one instance, 
which will serve as a specimen of the rest. . 

* One morning, a lite before day, he came so suddenly upon one 
of the advanced sentries belonging to a party of horse, that thé fellows 
immediately rode off across the country, without having recolleotion 
enough to alarm their comrades, The Colonel continued to advance 
till he got so near the main body, that he coutd see that all was quiet, 
except a few that wore sitting smoking round some little fires they had 
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kindled.® Here he halted, and sent totthe rear for the guns; and whilst 
they were coming, he drew up the troops, as well as tho darkness and 
the ground would admit, with about one-third of them above the ktiees 
in mud, ‘Che guhs came up, and began a heavy fire both of round and 
grape, When it had continued ten minutes, the Tino advanced to take 
advantage of the confusion into which it was not donbted 1! ig gemy 
must be thrown by such a battery; but they did not think that'it would 
be convenient to stay to judge of the effect of the fire; and the 
Colonel, entering their camp by storm, found nothing but a few horses 
sick, which the enemy, in their retreat, wero obliged to ujandlon to his 
fury, The Colonel was not more successful in any of his/other expedi- 
tions. ILe failed by not adhering to his original plan of attack, and by 
substituting a worse in the moment of decision. 

‘¢ Whilst General Coote carried on this petty war bout Ouddalore, 
Hyder made himself master of Ambore .and Thiagur, in the Carnatic; 
and of all Tanjore but the capital, We must, however, suppose we 
had giood reasons for remaining there. If it was not the smalintss of his 
force, it might have been with a view to keep Hyder to the southward, 
and to draw his attention from the reinforcement which was then coming 
from Bengal. ¥ . 

«The General moved in the end of May to raise the siege of 
Thiagur. He reached ‘Trividi the Ist of March, from whence Mheer 
Saheb retrented on his appearance: here he halted two days, and then 
returned to his old camp at Cuddalore. I cannot account for this con- 
duct, unless by supposing that from Baillic's defeat he conceived too 
high an opinion of Hyder’s army, and relied too little on his own, or 
that he did not think the place of sufficient consequence to risk gaseneral 
engagement to provent its fall, and that ho only moved “divert the 
enemy and protract the siege, 

«©The Bengal troops having by this time ontered the Carnatic, the 
General, to hinder Hyder from striking any blow against them, marched 
to the southward on the 16th June, aud two days after arrived at Chilium- 
prune, a fortified pagoda, 80 miles south-west of Cuddalore. '. Adjoining 
to the pagoda there is aluge pettuh, surrounded by a mud wall: the 
garrison were between two and three thousand poligars. In the even- 
ing the General sent three battalions to attack the pettah; the enemy, 
after a scattered fire, ran to shelter themselveg in the pagoda, By some 
mistake, without orders, the foremost battalion pursued them to the 
gates; which finding shut, they brought up a twelve-pounder against 
them. ‘The second shot burst open the outer gate. The sponge staff 
yas fired out of the gun in the hurry, and the man who carried the 
match was not to be found, In this exigency, Captain Moorhouse of 
theartillery, with great 1ecollection, loaded and discharged twice, by the 
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help of 2 musket, and made a thench in the second gate lagd enough to 
allow one man to go through at a time.” The sepoys rushed in; the 
space betweeh the two inner gates was in a moment full of them: they 
did not.dbserve, midway between the two, a flight of steps which led to 
the rampaft. The garrison, every moment dreading the assault, called 
for quater, but their voice was not to be distinguished in the general 
tumul? which now ensued ; for, some straw having taken fire, caught the 
clothes of the sopoys, who were crowded between the gateways, and 
every Gne pressing back to avoid suffocation and the fire of the enemy, 
(which wag now redoubled at the sight of their disnster,) many of them 
were scorelied and burned to death, and those who escaped hurried away 
without attempting to bring off the twotve-pounder. Six officars and 
nearly 150 mon were killed and wounded in this unfortunate alfair, 
The General, who was in the pettah at the time, ordered some pieces of 
eannon to batter the wall, A. fine brass cighteen-pounder was ruined 
without making any breach; and day beginning to dawn, the troops 
returned to camp. All thoughts were now relinquished of taking the 
piace by assault; and there being no battoring-guns with the army, it 
was resolved to send for them to Cuddalore; and,, after taking the riee 
out of the pettah, to proceed to Porto Novo to cover their landing. We 
marched to this place on the 22nd, and tho same day Mhecr Saheb en- 
camped five miles to the westward of it, < 

“ Siv Edward Hughes arrived on the 24th with tho battering train ; 
and, whilst rafts were preparing to carry it up the river to Chiliumbrune, 
our attention was called to an object of much groater consequence; for, 
at daypreak on the 28th, the sound of the réveillé was heard in front 
of theygamp, and the rising of the sun discovered to our view the plain 
for severimiles covered with the tents of the Mysorean army, Ilyder 
‘was preparing to besiege Trichinopoly, when the commandant of Chi- 
Kumbrane advised him of his having repulsed the English, and that they 
had retreated to Porto Novo, ‘The time he had so long wished for ho 
imagined was now come, when ha might, in one day, destroy the only 
army that*vemained to oppose him, His expedition showed his con» 
fidence of success—he marche: soventy miles in two days, and en. 
camped at Mootypollam, four miles from Porto Novo, Ilis troops were 
no Jess sanguine than himself. Somo camo near enough to thogrand 
guard to warn them of the fnte that awaited them so soon as they 
should come forth to the plain, They bid tho foragers, who kept out 
of reach of the English sentries, nut fear them, but go whorovor they 
could find the greatest plenty, for that they would not dare to touch 
them when they themselves were in the powor of Hyder, This: Inn- 
guage afforded little comfort to the desponding part of our army, who, 
when they beheld the great extent of the Mysorean camp, and the 
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numerous Modies of horse and foot that thoved about it, could not avoid 
thinking ILyder as formidable as he was represented by those who had 
escaped from Perimbacum,-and entertaining the strongest apprehensions 
of the event of the approaching engagement; but those who considered 
our artillery, served by men whom Mr. Bollecombe had pionpuneed 
superior to everything he had seen inyEurope, the perfect diseighine of 
the troops, and their confidence in their commander, regarded Myder 
offering battle as the most fortunate circumstance thet could have 
happened, 7 . 

“ A Tittle after daybreak, on the Ist of July, the Generp! drew up 
the army in a large plain which lay between the two camps. On his 
right was a chain of sand-hille, which ran along the coast at the dis. 
tance of about a milo from the sca in the rear; and on the left, woods 
and enclosures, but with an open space between; two miles to éhe loft 
yan another chain of sand-hills, parallel to the former, and behind them 
lay the principal part of the Mysorean army, At eight o'clock the 
enemy opened ‘sight guns, in two batteries which they Had inised 
among the sand-banks; but they were too distant todo much execution. 
‘The Genaral, having reconnoitred their situation, saw that it yas their 
wish that he should advance across the plain, under the; fire-of the 
batteries they had constructed on every side, that their cavalry might 
be able to take advantage of the impression: he therefore made no 
change in his disposition, but kept his ground, offering them battle till 
eleven o’clock, when, finding they did not choose to make tho attack, 
he moved to the rear of the sand-hills on his right. ‘The arm,: marched 
in two lines, the first commanded by General Munro, the secand by 
General Stuart. In the first were all the European inte, ah six 
battalions of sepoys equally divided on the flanks; in the seefnd, four 
battalions of sepoys. One-half of the cavalry formed on the right ot 
the first, the other half on the left of the second line, The baggage, 
guarded by a regiment of horse and a battolion of sepoys, remained on 
the beach near Porto Novo. ‘The army, after marching a mile between 
the sond-banks and the sea-shore, again defiled by an opening into the 
plain, where the enemy's infantry and artillery were drawn up waiting 
our coming; but their horse still remained behind the sand-hills, In 
an hour the whole of tho first line got’into the plain, where they formed 
undef the fire of forty pieces of cannon. Not a shot was returned ; the 
guns were not even unlimbered ; but everything remained as if the 
army had been to continue its march, ‘The enemy, encouraged by this, 
which they attributed to an intention of escaping, brought their artillery 
nearer, Iivery shot now took effect. The General rode along the 
front, encouraging every one-to patience, and reserve their fire til] they 
wate oneyed jt part with it, Ife only waited accounts from the 
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second line. An aide-de-cam trom General Stuart told tim that he 
had tgken possession of the sand-hills; he immediately gave orders to 
advance, and’ to open all the guns, Tho artillerymen, who had been so 
long restrained, now exerted themselves, ‘Their fire was so heavy that 
nothing could siand before it, ‘The Mysorcan infantry only stayed to 
give dye discharge ; the drivers hurried away the cannon, while the 
horse atterhpted to charge; but they were always broken before 
they reached the linc. In a quarter of an hour the whole wore 
dispersed, 

« Whilst the first line were engaged with Iyder, the second was 
attacked byi Tippoo and Lally, who were repulsed by General Stuart in 
all their attacks to drive him from thesand-hills; and when Iyder 
fled, they followed him, A deep watercourse saved the enemy from 
pursuit, for we were six hours in crossing it, which they, from the 
number and goodness of their cattle, had done in one. Our army was 
7800 fighting-men. The forca of the enemy has been variously esti~ 
mated? ‘A Portuguese captain, who deserted to ns duting the action, 
and who pretended to have seen the returns, mado it ‘amount to 
800,000. or 400,000 (I do not remember which; it makes little differ~ 
ence) men that could fight. However it may be, it is certain that their 
numbers were such that the most exact discipline never could have 
brought the whole into action. . 

“ Tam sure you will be tired before you get to the end of this long 
story; but I have been particular, because it was this action that first 
gave adefn to our affairs in the Carnatic, and because it was considered 
at theftime as the most critical battle that had been for a long time 
fought, in India; for what could be a moe serious matter than to 
engage an enemy so superior in numbers, whose great strength in horse 
enabled him to take every advantage, and when there was no alternative 
between victory and entire ruin? Iad we been once lnoken, it would 
haye been impossible ever to have rallied when surrounded by such a 
multitude of cavalry. It was known afterwards that when the netion 
began Tydor issued an order to take no prisoners, 

“The army halted a few days at Cuddalore, and then went fo the 
northward to meet the Bengal detachment, which it joined, without any 
interruption, in the beginning of August, near Pulicat, This dotach- 
ment amounted when ifgleft Bengal to 6000 men; but was now redueed 
hy sickness and desertion to little more than 2000: it was commended 
by Colonel Peirce. 

* After this junctioi we laid siege to Tripassore, 2 small fort thirty 
miles north-weat from Madras: it had a strong garrison, but only four 
old guns on tho works: and in two days, a breach being made, it sur- 
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rendered. ' Scarce had the party sent tahalce possession got within the 
walls, when the Mysorean army came in sight, hastening to raige the 
siege. 

“ Tho English colours, and a few shot, convinced Iyder that-he was 
too late: he turned back immediately, and encamped at Pereimbalicum, 
It was said, and I believe with foundation, that he sent a challghge to 
General Coote to meet him on the same ground where he" had sut off 
Colonel Baillie, where, as well from the natural strength of the situa- 
tion as from the superstitious notions of his people about fortunate 
places, he know that, if ever he was to be successful, it mugt bo there, 
Coote, always fond of fighting when there was @ prospec! of victory, 
marched on the 27th to attack him. 

‘The advance-guard, marching along the avenue which leads to 
Conjeveram, received a discharge fiom four eighteen-pounders,.placed 
im a grove to the left of the road: it was immediately ordered to halt, 
till the line should come up and form. While this was doing, the 
General rode out to view the position of the enemy, and found that a 
stronger could not have been imagined. Besides three villages which 
they had occupied, the ground along their front and on their flanks was 
intersected in every direction by deep ditches and watercourses their 
artillery fired from embrasures, cut in mounds of earth, which had been 
formed from the hollowing gf the ditchas, and the main body of their 
army lay behind them, - 

‘Tho cannonade became general about ten o'clock, and continued 
with little intermission till sunset; for we found it almost impossible to 
advhiee upon the enemy, as the canon could not be brought ‘vithout 
much time and labour over the broken ground in front. The enginy re- 
tired as we advanced, and alsays found cover in the ditches, and behind 
the banks, They were foreed fiom them all before sunset; and after 
standing @ short time a cannonade on open ground, they fled ih great 
hurry and confusion towards Conjeveram, More than gix thousand of 
them were killed or wounded, Our-loss was about five hundred men. 
General Stuart and Colonel Brown lost each of them a leg by the same 
cannon-ball, as they were talking together in the beginning of the en- 
gagement; the Colonel died a few hours after; but the General re- 
coyorgd, and is now in the field, It is doubted by many whether we 
have derived any advantage from this battle: they say, that where 
everything is to bo lost by a defeat, and little gained by a victory, an 
engagement ought not to be hazarded, except some essential point is to 
be accomplished; that, in the present insfanet, this wag not the case; 
that the strength of the enemy ’s situation made victor: ¥ uncer! tain ; and 
that though they were totally defeated, the want of provisions prevented 
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us fiom pursuing our suceess ; {nd that the General, by attadking thom 
in front, instead of turning their left flank, a little beyond which the 
ground was clear, showed little know ledge of''the country, 

+ Others again say, that as we cannot follow Iyder all over the Car- 
natic, we ought to fight him wherever there is an opportunity ; that*he 
had eqilected his whole force, and waited for us on the same spot where 
ho had ‘defeated Colonel Baillie; and that if wo could drive him from 
his ground, where his army thought itself invincible, ho nevob would 
again dare to face us. 

“The army returned to Madras immediately after the action, ‘for a 
supply of provisions ; and in the end of September we agein marched to 
try to bring Hyder to another battle, Ig arrived at Sholingur two days 
before us, and, as usual, took post near the road by which we were to 
march, On tho 27th, in the morning, tho General wont out to observe 
his situation: having considered overything attentively, he sent to 
camp for a brigade, to take possession of the ridge of rocks within two 
miles pf Hyder’s right. ‘Chis being done, and everything still appear- 
ing quiet in the enemy’s camp, (for though they observed the troopers 
that accompanied the General as a guard, they considered them only as 
a recophoitring party, and in that persuasion all, except a fow sentries, 
retired to rest in the heat of the day,) the General ordered the whole 
army to advance immediately. The head of the line passed the stony 
yidge at two o'clock: the enemy were astonished at the sight, and made 
haste to strike their tents, ‘hey had seareely got into oder when our 
army came opposite to them, and halted within random shot, ‘he camp 
cope planted, as if we intended to encamp; and Iyder, equally 
afraid’ to leave his advantageous post to attack us, as to remain so neat 
us during the night, began to retrent in confusion. ‘They could only get 
away by the left, along the road Jeading to Arcot; for there was a vinge 
of hills in their rear, at the distance of three miles, and the ground on the 
right was covered with wood, and so rugged that no guns could pass 
over it, 

© The Gonoral detachod the second brigade to tum Iyder's left, and 
draw up’ across the Arcot road, to prevent his esrapo that way; whilst 
the rest of the army advanced briskly in front, to take possession of the 
encampment he was quitting, aud to drive him back on the hills in his 
rear, TIydor, seeing that nothing could now save him but a bola push, 
divided his best horse in® three badica, and sont them, under three chosen 
lenders, to attack as many difforent parts of our army at the same tine, 
promising them tho highest rewards in ease they should suceced. “They 
cane down at full gallop till they arrived within reach of grape, when, 
being thrown into confusion, the greater part cither halted or fled ; and 
those that persevered in advancing were disporsed by a discharge of 
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musketry, (xcept a few, who thought it {afer to push through the inter. 
yals between the battalions and their guns‘than to ride back through the 
eross-fire of the artillery; but most of these were killed by the ‘small 
parties in the rear, This attack, though made with little spirit, énabled 
IiPder to save his guns, which passed within halfa mile of the second 
brigade, while it halted by an order from the General, to be at land to 
support the rest of the line, in case the cavalry had made any. imptession. 
Excepting the escort with the artillery, every one in the Mysorean army 
shifted for himself; we followed them till sunsot, when they were’ all 
out of sight, and we halted for the night two miles in the rear of their 
eamp. Our logs was not above fifty men killed and w ounded ; Hyder's 
loss was great for the shortness af the action, and fell chiefly among his 
best cavalry, upwards of seven hundred of whom were counted dead on 
the field ; he also lost one piece of cannon, which was the first evar taken 
from him in the field of battle by a Evropean army, . 

* After the’ defeat nothing was wanting to drive Hyder out of the Car. 
natic but the means of carrying provisions, and a train of artillery, for 
the reduction of Arcot; but we were so far from having rice sufficient 
for this purpose, that we had not more than enough for two dayg, nor 
did we know where to find a supply. In this distress we were'relieved 
by Bom Rauze, the most powerful Rajah dependent on the Nabob of 
Arcot, ¢ The pass which led into his countiy was not above two miles 
from the field of battle. ‘I'he army entered it the following day. The 
country of Bom Rauze is situated among & heap of naked hills, Tho 
intermediate valleys are cultivated in tho highest perfection the com- 
munication between them is only by narrow and difficult roads, Shrough 
which no army had ever marched. The inhabitants, secure in the na- 
tural stiength of the country, lived in quict; none of them had ever 
seen the face of an enemy. IIyder, when he entered the Carnatic, 
summoned Bom Rauze to repair to his standard, who refused to obey 
till the fall of Arcot, and then complied only to save his Jands from 
heing laid waste. Ile went to the Mysorean camp, attended by a nu- 
merous body of his subjects, who-gerve without pay; he, followed 
Hyder in all his expeditions; and in the confusion which atténded the 
defeat in tho last engagement, he escaped into his own country, 

“ He gave permission to his people to bring provisions to the camp, 
and he himself collected considerable quantities for our use in different 
villages; but as many of them lay ata great elistance from the camp, 
and the only access to them was by rugged and intricate paths, the sup-* 
plies arrived so slowly, that although the greater part of the cattle of the 
aimy was employed in cofiveying them, they were little more than 
sulicient to replace the daily consumption. It was to lessen this incon- 
vyenjence that the General detached Colonel Owen with six battalions of 
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sepoys and 200 cavalry, to . villago 16 miles off; the Cotonel sent a 
battalion six miles farther to a fort, the residence of 4 potty poligar, to 

, which the country people brought rice enough to serve the detachment. 
"This piace was separated from the valley where Owen Jay, by a ehain 
of yocks: “He encamped with his right to the hill, his rear was secured 
by another hill, his left was open, and there was a choultry two miles in 
the réar, on the Arcot rond, in which an officer was posted with a com- 
pany of sepoys. A range of hills ran along his front at the distance of 
a milo; and 200 or 800 yards from the foot of them, opposite to the 
right of the camp, was the entrance of the pass, which led to the valley, 
where General Coote lay. In this situation Owen remained till the 
92nd of October, when his spics brought him intelligence that Iyder's 
army was appr onching : he did not pay much regard to this information, 
at legst ho made no change in his disposition, Next morning, at sunrise, 
the officer at the choultry gave him notice that tho enamy’s army was 
ia sight, as he belioved, at the distance of four miles, and that they 
werg advancing with the utmost rapidity. Upon this, he went out him- 
self with five companies to observe their strength, It was, unfortu- 
nately, a considerable time before he was convinced that it was their 
whole "force 5 he had even once resolved to meet them; but a little 
reflection’ made him take the wiser step of retreating, The baggage, 
which had hitherto been forgotten, was pow buvied, to prevent its fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. 

« The Colonel was detained so long waiting for the arrival of the 
party fyem the choultry, that a large body of horse came down with two 
gunsyiwhich opened upon his rear before it moved from the eucamp- 
mept. As the pass was at no great distance, the front of’ the line soon 
gained it, and placed two ficld-pieces to coyor the entrance, under the 
command of Captain Moorhouse, an officer equal to any danger, Two 
battalions entered, without losing a man; but the other threo were 

obliged to halt to oppose the enemy, who now fired from above 80 
pieces of cannon, whilst their matchlock-men kept up a continual dis- 
charge from behind rocks and bushes ; and their cavalry hovered round, 
looking’ for an opening to charge, The rear battalion gave way ; but 
the other two remained steady, and entered the pass in good order, yet 
so hard pressed that they were forced to abandon one of the six-pounders 
posted to defend it, As soon as Colonel Owen learned this misfortune, 
he determined to mak® a bold push, not only to retake the gun, but to 
scheek the enemy. Captain Moir, a Bengal officer, and Captain Moor- 
house of the artillory, offered their services, which were gladly accepted, 
Captain Moir, putting himself at the head of his gronadicy company of 
Europeans, marebed back to the spot where the gun had been left; ‘find- 
ing it surrounded by a large body of horse and foot, who were attempting 
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to drag it oft} he attacked them vigoroushf, and was so much favoured 
by the ruggedness of tho ground, that notwithstanding the inequalitica 
of numbers, he put them to flight, and rejoined the line with the gun. 
The enemy, though they kept a greater distance after this repulse, fol- 
lowed the detachment, firing from behind bushes, to the end of the® pass, 
when they retired; and Owen, continuing his march a fow niles 
farther, met the General hastening to support him. Seven officers and 
near 200 men were killed or wounded in this actiou: the number that 
engaged, including a company of European gienadiers that had joined 
two days before, did not exeeed 1500 men, The battalion which hac 
been sent to collect rice was not informed of the enemy’s approach till 
eleven o'clock, when it retreated along the hills, and joined ‘the army 
next morning. 

* Colonel Owen gained great praise for the calmness with which he 
gave his orders, and for the intrepidity with which he exposed bisper- 
son during the action; he was, however, blamed for some dispositions, 
Tt was thought by many, that his having an outpost at the distancg of a 
mile and a half was injudicions, as it gave the enemy time to come up 
before it could be recalled ; and that his encampment was ill chosen; for 
that had he established it close to the pass, ho might have entered it 
with his whole force before the enemy could have overtaken Nim, When 
the nature of the ground would have counterbalanced the inequality of 
numbers, ° ; 

“The season being now far advanced, the army made haste to relieve 
Vellore ; but, notwithstandmg every exertion, it was found impossible 
to throw in more than thiee months’ grain, We left it in the ining 
of November, and next day encamped near Chittore, a fort ofittle 
strength, which had formerly been the residence of Abdulwahab Khan, 
brother to the Nabob, who defended it some days against Hyder; but 
having no prospect of relief, he made his escape by night. The officer 
who succeeded to the command, aftor a fortnight’s siege aurrendered, Tho" 
person to whom Hyder intrusted the care of it was a man of great resolu- 
tion ; bat having no artillery, and a breach being made, in two days he 
eapitulated. A battalion of sepoys being left to garrison it, the rest of 
the army marched on the 16th to raise the siege of Tripassore, which was 
invested by a strong detachment ; we had only one day's rice with us; 
there were seven corps which had received none the preceding day. 4 A 
supply of six days luckily joined us on the marelm On the 19th, in the 
midst of a heavy rain, we quitted the woods by a rond that no army 
ever had passed before; and though we did not advance above five 
miles, it was attended with sich difficulties, that the rear-guard did not 
reach camp tit! twelve o'clock next day. ‘Phe rain continued all this 
time increasing, and was accompanied with sitch extreme gold, that 
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many hundreds, both of men dnd butlochs, perished by the q ay; whole 
families, worn out by hunger, fatigue, and the severity of the weather, 
Jaid themselves down under ihe bushes and dicd together. Tho rain 
contingnd without abatement for two days; there were two rivers be- 
tyeon ts’and Tripassore, and thero was only two days’ rice in the camp, 
From this dismal situation we were relieved on tho third day, when the 
v eather cleared up; we crossed both rivers with less trouble than had 
heen expected, and the whele army was encamped belore nidnight 
withim three miles of Tripassore, after being obliged to shoot four 
elephants and 100 horses, that could not get through tho river. 

« Tippop raised the siego on the 20th, after having lain a week before 
it, ‘The artillery of the garrison consisted of two cighteen-pounders 
and six small old guns, . 

“Tippoo opened a battory of four ecightcen-poundors, and ina few 
hours broke the carriage of one of the large guns in the fort, which 
ednstrained the besieged to cease firing, ‘The enemy soon domolished | 
the defefices, and breached the wall; but the garrison, having repaired 
tho damaged carriage, opened all their guns, and soon silenced the 
battery, F 

“ Tippod, finding, from the deepness of the ditch in that place, that 
he would be obliged to fill it before he could storm the breach, raisod 
another battery opposite to a place of the fort where the ditch was 
fordable ; but was hindered from mountifig guns on it by the approach 
of the army, ‘I'he army went into cantonments in the neighbourhood 
of Mages, on the 8rd of December, I am, &e.” 

? 


Phis is a very remarkable narrative to have proceeded from 
the pen of a subaltern in, his first campaign. It is not discredited 
by the tone of the more personal intercourse which he maintained 
at the same time with‘ other members of his family. Ho thus 
writes to his mother :— 

“T nave long been impatiently expecting to hear from you, Every 
fleet, I imagined, would bring mo a letter from at least ono member of 
thé family; but though several ships have arrived, they have hought 
not a single tine for me, Your mentioning in your letter of Qetober, 
1779, my father's disoppointment at London, with your hopvs of his 
having gained some frlends who might be of servico to him hereafter, 
makes me extremely anxious to know if your expectations have been 
answered, Tiwo years is a long time to remain in uncertainty of your 
situation, 

“When I have found myself hero atmy ease, I have often reflected 
how very different the casa might be with you, and that thought has 
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given me more pain than any disappointmént that could possibly happen 
to me here would do.” 





TO His BROTHIR JAMES. 
“ Camp at the Mount, November tat, 1782, 


“ Aut my correspondents mention with wonder your extraordinary 
talents. ‘They say that you talk in quite a different style from the other 
boys of your age, and that you imitate none of them: this peculiarity is 
a sure mark of an original genius,~ They also say that your deportment 
is grave, and that you despise making a vain display of youy abilities ; 
that you aro the wonder of your schoolfellows; that thoughts like yours 
never entered into any of their heads; and that you nover open your 
mouth but to say something new and uncommon, and utter sentences 
that desorve to be nofed in a book. Whatever the boys may think, I 
hear that it was entirely owing to you that they all got books at the 
examination, When you go to the College, you will be of great use 
a3 a speaker in the societies, I have oven hopes that you will yival 
your brother Daniel, who was a gregt ornament of them in formey times, 
He once, if I mistake not, made a speech, and was, when ‘he stuch in 
the middle of it, within an ace of gaining great applause. 

“Let William and Margaret know that it is my orders that they do 
not presume to interrupt your'meditations. Should William not comply, 
he shall not hear a word about the Great Mogul: as for Margaret, she 
is a female, and they, you know, always take advice,” 


TO IMS BROTHUR WILLIAM, 


“Dean Win, “ Camp at the Mount, November 1st, 1782. 
“Tae above appellation will, I fear, be pronounced by the gentle- 
men of the College to be rather too familiar for a man of such profound 
erudition as you assert that you are, notwithstanding what appearances 
may say. = 
‘€ Among & number of Europe letters I received the other day, I saw 
one which, from the superscription, I concluded to be from James, I 
rejoiced at the thoughis of having my understanding enlightened by 
some of those sententious remarks and grave obseyvations that he delivers 
without premeditation; but what was my surprise, when, on breaking 
the seal, I found I had got for a correspondent one of the most eminent 
of the literati, who was a proficient in geography, was master of Euclid, 
understood all the cases of right-angled and oblique-angled trigonometry ; 
had gone over the mensuration of heights, distances, and superficies; 
talked Latin as fast as Greek, and English as fast as either, and had 
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crowned all his studies by tho attainment of the four coumfon rules of 
arithmetic! I was one evening amusing myself ina boat upon the Canal 
your great discernment will toll you that it was before I left home— 
when the sun went down, and one of the company, (a weaver,) a sen- 
sible man; observed that it put him in mind of Young’s Night Thoughts, 
In imitation of this gentleman, Sir, givo me leave to say, that your 
extensive learning puts me in mind of a Doctor—I have forgot his name 
—no matter, you will remember it, when T tell you it begins with an 
M—-—-, and that he was a great theologist, and made speeches at tho 
Council of Trent, and was less attended to than several who spoke less 
of themselyes, and more of the public business, 

«You demaud an account of the East Indies, the Mogul’s dominions, 
and Muxadabad ; but I shall be cautious how I submit it to your inspec- 
tion ti} it is properly digested, especially as Iam advised by you of a 
circumstance of which I was before ignorant, that Muxadabad is more 
populous than London, I imagine, when you made the above requi- 
sition thut you did it with a viow rather to try my knowledge than to 
increase your own ; for your great skill in geography would point out to 
you that Musadabad is as far from Madras, as Constantinople is from 
Glasgow ; .you will, therefore, I hope, favour mo’with a description of 
the Turk and his capital, 

“Tam sorry to learn that your Spanish drove out the French, and 
went ‘after them. With proper respect And due decorum, I am, pro- 
found Sir, your admirer, *Trromas Munxto.” 


TO HIS SISTER, 


“ Camp before Cuddalore, 17th July, 1783, 

“ You must not think me forgetful if Ido not write to you so often 
as to my father and mother, since I consider it of little consequence to 
which of you my letters are addressed ; if they reach home, they aro 
considered as family epistles. 

“You cannot conceive what labour I go through a little before the 
departure of the Europe ships. I have half a dozen long letters to 
write, which omploy me three or four nights. I often wish, before 1 
have half done, that somo quicker mothod could bo invonted of convey. 
ing our thoughts, This would bo of greater use to you than to me, if 
your correspondence ig now aa extensive as it formerly was, "I havo 
heard it frequently observed, that most men, by a few years’ abscnco 
fromm their native country, become ostranged ‘from thoir old acquaintances, 
and look back with indifference on the scones of their carlior years, I 
have never yet Ween able to divest myself of my partiality for homo; 
nor can I now reflect without regret on the careless, indolent life I led 
in my father’s house, when time fled away undisturbed by thoso anxious 
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thoughts which possess every one who sceks earnestly for advancement 
in the world. I often see my father busied with his tulip beds, and my 
mother with her myrtle pots; I see you drawing, and James lost in 
meditation : and all these things seem as much present to me as thoy did 
whon I was amongst you, Sometimes, when I walk on the seashore, 
I look across the waves, and please myself with’ fancying that I see a 
distant continent amongst the clouds, where I imagine yot all to be, 
John Napier Greenhill is the only person here with whom I can talk- of 
these things: he is so great an admirer of yours, that he one day 
solemnly declared to me, that he did not think you inferior in vivacity 
to his sister Anne. When I told him that he must not think me so 
credulous as to regard this flight as his real opinion, he assumed a grave 
countenance, and protested that he never was more serious in his life, 
‘This is farther confirmed by a letter I had some time ago from. John 
Brown, informing mo that his amiable correspondent, Erskine, had 
written him by the Jast ships a lively letter: his opinion goes farther 
with me than John Napior’s, which I never have placed any contidence 
in sinee he one day told mo that he had beaten my mother at backgam- 
mon, and that, had he not been afraid, he could have beaten my father 
also, A man, after such assaitions as these, will say any thing.” 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
Attached to the Intelligence Department. 


Tuovart the treaty of peace with Tippoo was not ratified for many 
months afterwards, a cessation of hostilities with France took place 
in July, 1788; and the army, which Was at that time engaged in 
the siege of Cuddalore, broke up. Part moved to reinforce Colo- 
nel Fillerton’s corps before Trichinopoly, part to the neighbour- 
hood of Madras, where it went into cantonments. Mr, Munro, 
whose, staff duties ended with the close of the campaign, rejoined 
his regiment, the 21st battalion, at the latter place, whence, in 
January, 1785, he passed into the 8rd battalion at Tanjore. 
Here he rémained till 1786, when being prothoted to a Tieuten- 
ancy, he found himself attached, for a brief space, to the Euro~ 
pean regiment in Madras itself, But neither the climate of the 
capital, nor a constant association with gentlemen who persisted 
in adhoring to the exclusive use of their mother tongue, proved 
agreeable to his tastes or sense of duty; for he had early recog- 
nised, the soundness of a principle on which the Indian govern- 
ment now happily acts—that to think of governing a people by 
fonctionaries who are unable to communicate with them except 
through the medium of an interpreter, is an absurdity, Ile 
therefore applied himself with diligence, from the day of his 
arrival at Madras, to the study of the native Janguages, and be 
came, in“consequence, one of tho few Englishmen who in those 
days can be said to have made any real progress in thom, IIe 
was not now disposed to relax in these honourable exertions, and 
therefore solicited a remoyal into the 11th battalion of-native 
infantry, then quartered at Cassimcotiah, near Vizagnpatam, 
Here he continued till January, 1787, when another transfer to 
his old corps, the 21st, removed him to Vellore, But the ex- 
tent and value of his acquirements had by this time attracted the 
attention of the higher powers, and he was placed, in 1788, upon 
the general staff of the army. IIe thus became associated in what 
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was called the Intelligence Department, with Captain Read, one 
of the ablest of the many able men whom the school of Indian 
warfare and politics has produced, The circumstances undey»whicli 
this arrangement took place, and the immediate consequences to 
which it led, ave explained in the following letters; some of which 
are inserted for the purpose of giving to the reader an insight itito 
the tvorking of a mind of no ordinary texture; others as the 
readiest and most agreeable channel through which to record the 
history of the writer’s life. 


TO A CORRESPONDENT IN GLASGOW, 
, _ [Without date.} 

“ A country like India, which has been so often overrun by his- 
torians and travellers, and the manners of whose inhabitants have under- 
gone but little change in’sd Jong a succession of ages, affords agthing to 
engage the curiosity of Europeans, except when it becomes the theatre of 
political revolutions, or is laid waste by contending armies. The power- , 
ful kingdoms you meet with in the accounts of the early voyagers have 
been long since overthrown. They have, within these °200" years, 
suffered numberless changes,—now joined into great kingdoms, now 
separated into a variety of petty principalities ;—they have been ruled 
alternately by Thdians and Mohammedans, ‘The Zamorin is the only 
ancient sovereign in the south of India; hé possesses a small district on 
the Malabar coast, from which he is in continual apprehension of being 
expelled by Tippoo. He joined Colonel Fullerton’s army, with some! 
of his followers, in the last war. 

The Peninsula is at present divided among four great powers, —the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam; Tippoo, and the English. here are besjdes 4 
few independent chiefs, such as the King of Travancore and others; 
but they are too inconsiderable to be of any consequence in the great 
scale of politics, You may see, in the map published some yenrs ago 
by Major Rennell, the extent and boundaries of their respective terri- 
tories, ‘Ihe war which has been carried on for two years past by the 
Mahrattas and the Nizam against Tippoo has made Jittle alteration in 
them. 

«fF have been for some years past amusing, gr rather plaguing, my- 
solf with the Ilindostance and Persian languages. I began the study of 
them in the hopes of their becoming one day of use to me; and I was 
encouraged to go On by the wonderful relations given by Messrs. 
Richardson and others of the magazines of the useful and the agreeable 
Goncealed jn Oriental manuscripts, I have been unlucky enough not to 
have yet found any of these treasures; but I bave found, at least I 
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think so, that these gentlemen haye been rather lavish ik their en+ 
cominms, They have pronounced & number of' books to be elegant, 
beautiful, and sublime; and they have supported the old opinion, that 
fancy abounds much more in the East than in the West. ‘This doetring 
may be very well adapted to those people who imugino that a witer 
who frequently introduces the sun and the moon, and reses and night. 
inghles, must be a very grand and yery fanciful genius; and to those 
leqrned authora who attribute tho fertility of Ovieutal imagination to the 
heat of the sun—-who conccive it to be expanded by that luminary, in 
the same mannor as air;—and that, in tropical climes, the unfortunate 
owner is hurried away by it, sometimes above the clouds, and sometimes 
into the sea, as if he were tied to Major Money’s balloon. 

Among the many books that they admire, is the poem of Yoo-" 
soph and Zulciha by Tumi—a most patience-proving story, founded on 
that of Potiphar’s wife. Tere the lady does nothing but pine, and ery, 
and string: similes from the beginning to the end; and her swain ap- 
pears to bo an honest, wholesome, counsel-giving divine, 

« After an esordium, with which all Persia hooks begin, in praiso of 
God and tho Prophet, Zulciha’s birth and qualifications, mental and 
personal, age described. Among the lattor is one somewhat singular :-— 
the poet, after mentioning the Jargencss of hor hips, says, the flesh was 
so soft, that, when pressed by the hand, it came out between the fingers 
like dough. - 

“ Not satisfied with his first description of hor roses, rubies, and nav. 
cissuses, he gives you a second, in which he compares her features to 
the cifforent letters in the alphabet ; and on this occasion his ideas are 
so far-fetched, that I was more puzzled to find tho smallest similarity 
than ever I was by any geometrical problem, Ilis pathetic scenes are 
everlasting lamentations, in which the lady is angry with her father and 
mother for bringing her into the world, and with her nurse for giving 
ber suck,—and curses the day iu which she was born, lis moral 
obsorvations consist of a heap of old maxims, commonly called proverbs, 

« When Josephi’s brethren consult about making away with hin, they 
lay their heads together: because wise men say that two contain mois 
than one ; and that if a man cunnot see to do his work with one candle, 
he lights another, » 

“The Leili and Mujnoon by Nizami is, if possible, still morz extra. 
vagant, absurd, and inMpid than this, ‘When Mujnoon hears that Leilt 
is to ho given in marriage to another, ho flies to the wilderness, and 
tells his griefsto the beasts of the forest—by which they are so aflected, 
that they acknowledge him for their chicf, and follow him wherever he 
goes. 

** Colonel Dow, who, from his translations, appears to have been but 
D 
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a poor Persian scholar, affects to be a gheat admirer of these eloquent 
writers, Abul-Fazel, secretary to the Emperor Ackbar, is, he, says, 
* sometimes too flowery ; but at other tinies he comes dowr in a flood of 
eloquence on his astonished readers, like the Ganges when it overflows 
its banks,’ a 

“J cannot say that, in perusing this author, I did not feel the astonish- 
ment which the Colone) describes; but it was owing to the immodefato 
length of his periods, that came down upon me in floods of such palfry 
nonsense, a8 can be imagined only by those who have read the.Lady’s 
Magazine. . 

“The Persian writers have always been fond of long, pompous 
periods ; and Abul-Fazel, who seems to have thought that the essence 

* of all good writing consisted in this, has been so eminently successful, 
that his nominatives and verbs are often posted at the distance of, three 
pages from each other; and the space within is oceupied with paren- 
theses, where the sense, if any, lies concealed behind such a number of 
intrenchments, that the Council of ‘I'rent would be more puzzled to 
discover it than they were to settle the meaning of Grace, Antitheses, 
and conceits of all kinds, are as miuch admired as long periods: theso 
ave chiefly employed: in pathetic scencs; but when they hive occasion 
to argue or moralize, every thing is done by the help of proverbs, 

‘An old schoolmaster, to give me an idea of the sagacity of the 
philosophors of ancient times; told me a story the other day of the poct 
‘Tami, who was also a notable divine, and one of his scholars. IIo was, 
it seems, one of those wise men who a‘e fond of talking mystically on 
the most common occasions; this continually kept up the attention of 
his scholars, to know what he meant or wanted. He happened once 
to drop an orange ; one of his scholars immediately began to reason with 
himself on the meaning of it. My master does nothing without a design. 
‘Tan was the sound the orange made in falling. Tun, 2un, zun, and 
gumaun, havo the same signification: gumaun, kumaun, ave written in 
the same way, Kumaun is koos in Arabic; koos inverted is sook ; 
sook, in Persian, is bazar; bazar and nar-ar have the same appearance 
on paper: this must be his meaning, The scholar ran and brought a 
pomegranate, nar signifying a pomegranate, and ar, bring. 

Sandi is looked upon as the standard of Persian moral writers, and 
from Iris works ave taken most of those little stories you find in the 
Speciator—of the drop of rain that fell into thfocean, and others; but 
these are his hest—the rest are nothing but heaps of proverbs aid wiso 
sayings, to illustrate what every body knows; such as—a wise king 
should not be rash in ordering any one to ba put to death, because the 
doctor cannot put things to rights afterwards, No man, with all his 
exertions, can ever got more than is decreed for him by Providence ; 
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: + 
and if he is not to catch fish, he may thow his net into the ‘Tigris till 
ho is tired. 

“Sentences of their hooks are continually in the mouths of every 
Mohammedan who understands Porsian. ‘heir conversation, the most 
eel{-sufficicht and pedantic that can be imagined, and which tens 
uneeasingly on Providence and the prophets, is stuffed with verses from 
thém and -other books of poctry, except when they arguo on religion, 
and thon they attack and defend with verses of the Koran, though they 
understand no other Arabic; and assert at the same time, that it is 
impossiblg to vender the divine spivit of it into any other Ianguage, or 
even to understand it properly in the original, 

«Books are vory dear in the Kast, aud the barbavous character in 
which they are written occasions a thoasand errors in transcribing ; so 
that the generality of people ean afford to buy but few, and these few, 
fromtheir incorrectness, they read with much difficulty; but then they 
have this advantage, that by the time they finish a, book, they have the 
greatest part of it by heart, and are enabled to dispute more successfully, 
Tf they have any correct copies, thoy are confined to the libraries of 
princes and great men ; but even these cannot be read without hesitation, 
as thore aye thousands of words in Persian that aro written in the same 
manner, but have different meanings, and are differently pronounced, 

« ‘Their histories since the eighth century aro faithful ; but aro written 
in a dull, heavy style, like the genealogical chapters in the Bible. ‘Chey 
contain but two descriptions of men~the good and the bad. ‘Lhe former 
are, without exception, as strong as olephants, as brave as Aleaander, 
and as wise ds Solomon ; the latter oppressed their subjects, despised 
men. of letters, and ave gone to hell, ' 

“ But of all their writings, none are more ridiculous, affected, and 
quaint, than their letters, ‘They are composed of wise sayings, allusions, 
hints, broken sentences, and the blessing of God, without which, thoy 
observe, nothing can be donc—of the most high-flown expressions of 
friendship or fidelity ; but the same in all; and of the most extravagant 
complaints of the pain and torment of absence, 

“ But every thing is set lo rights again by philosophy’s luckily coming 
to the aid of the letter-writer, and reminding him, that between friends 

“an apparent separation is of no consequence, us they are always present 
to cach other in idea, ‘his is what they cull the ‘MolakaliJismania 
Bohani,’ or corporeal? and spiritual meeting; and without ihese, fow 
letters ave over written. 

“Tho Emperor Ackbar, the most enlightened of the anonarchs of 
Asia, makes great use of them; and consoles himself with the one, for 
the want of the other; but I am not so much a philosopher as the 
Emperor, for I never write to a Mussulman without telling him, that 
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notwithstanding our spiritual meeting, unless the Cause of causes, God, 
shall cause a cause, that shall be the cause of our corporeal meeting, it 
will be altogether impossible for me to remain much longer in the vale 
of tears. 
, “Their best style of writing is, I think, their tales, which’ are more 
simple than is gencrally thought in Europe. ‘T’o prove this, I send you 
the story of Shylock, which I found in a Persian sidaubselpe” ath a 
literal translation of that part which concerns him—for it is more pro- 
perly the story of the Cazi of Emessa.* . 


TRANSLATION, 


“Tt is velated, that in a towit of Syria, a poor Mussulman lived in the 
neighbourhood of a vich Jew. One day he went to the Jew and said, 
‘Lend me a hundred dinars, that I may trade with it, and I with pive 
thee a share of the gain,’ ‘This Mussulman had a beautiful wifc, and 
the Jew had seen and fallen in love with her; and thinking this a 
favourable opportunity, he said, ‘I will not do this; but I will givo 
a hundred dinars with this condition, that after six months thou shalt 
return it to me. But give me a bond in this form, that if ¢he-term of 
the agreement be exceeded one day, I shall cut a pound of* flesh from 
thy body, from whatever place I choose,’ ‘The Jew thought that by 
this means he might perhaps secure the Mussulman’s wife. 

The Mussulman was dejected, and said, * ILow: can this thing be ? 
But as his distress was extreme, ho took the money on that condition, 
and gave the bond, and set out on @ journcy, and in that journey he 
acquired much gain, and was every day saying to himself, * God forbid 
that the term of the agrcentent should pass away, and the Jew bring 
yexation on mel’ He therefore gave a hundred gold dinars into the 
hands of a trusty person, and sent him home to give it to the Jew; but 
his own family, being without money, spent it to subsist themselves, 

« Wher he returned from his journoy, the Jew required payment of 
the money, or the pound of flesh, ‘The Mussulman said, * I sent the 
money « long time ago.’—The Jew said, ‘‘The money came not to me,’ 
When this, on examination, appeared to be true, the Jew earried the 
‘Musgulman before the Cazi, and tepresented the affaiz.—The Cazi said 
to the Mussulman, ‘ Either satisfy the Jew, or give the pound of flesh,’ 
The Mussulman not consenting to this, said, Let us go to another 


* This story is given verbatim, as coming from Ensign Thomas Munro, 
in the collection of notes at the end of the Merchant of Venice, in Mplone’s 
edition of Shakspenre, A copy of the original Persian MS, written by 
Mr. Munro at the time he discovered it, that is, in the year 1785 or 6, was 
seut by him tohis friend Mr. Haliburton ; but that gentleman, unfortunately, 
did not preserve it. 
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Cazi.’ When they went, ho also spoke in the same manner ‘The 
Mussulman asked the adyice of an ingenious friend that he had, He 
gaid, ‘Ue is'a Jew, and thou art a Mussulman; he is subject to thee : 
say to him, .Let us go to the Cazi of Emessa; go there, that thy busi- 
ness may be well.’ The Mussulman went to the Jow, and said, ‘J shall 
be gatisfied with the decree of the Cazi of Emessa.’ The Jew sud, § I 
shall be so'too.’ ‘Then both departed for tho city of Emessa, (Ilere 
foHows a recital of the adventures they met with op the road; but I 
only translate that part of the story which concems the Jew.) ‘The 
Jow said, §O Judge! this man borrowed a hundred dinars of me, and 
made a pound of flesh from his-own body the pledge—command him to 
give the money or the flesh,’ It happendd that the Cazi was the friend 
of the Mussutman’s father, and on this account he said, ‘ Thou suyest 
trae,--2i¢ is the purport of the bond.’ Ile desired them to bring a knife. 
The Mussulman on hearing this became speechless, ‘The knife being 
at length brought, the Cazi turned his face to the Jew, anc snid, 
‘ ‘Aris’, and cut apound of flesh from his body, in such a manner that 
there may not be a grain more or less; and if thou shalt eut more or 
less, I shall order thee to be put to death.’ Tho Jew suid, ‘I cannot; 
T shall leave this business and depart.’ ‘The Cai said, « T hou tnayeat 
not Ieaye it; for tho cruelty of the Jew is great.’ Ie ‘said, “0 Casi! 
Ihave released, him! Ile said, ‘It cannot be; either cut the flesh or 
pay the expenses of his journey ;’ and family mediators came in between 
them, and settled it at two hundred dinars, The Jew paid another hun- 
dyed and departed. 


“ Fhave translated literally, Without paying any attention to the 
English idiom, that I might give you a better idea of their manner, 

‘©The best imitators I have ever seen of the Persian writings are in 
the Turkish Spy. ‘The tedious allegories of the Adventurer have not 
the least resemblance ta them :—but why attempt at all to imitate pro- 
ductions so much inferior to our wn? Nothing is so absurd that does 
not find admirers in Europe. 

“The Vision of Mirzain the Spectator sot all the Hterati a-dreaming ; 
and for many years none of them would venture to write until they had 
first taken a nap. 

“ This letter is already so long, that I must defor till my neXt what 
Thave farther to sny on this subject, TI shall only say now, that tha 
more I read, the more I am convinced of the justice of Monsicur Vol- 
taire’s obser vations, that the Persian pootry is Something like the titles 
of their kings, in which there is ‘souvent question’ of the sun and moon, 
or, if you plense, ‘It is full of sound and fury, signifying nothing” I 
would not give a chapter of the Don for the whole of it.” 
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The date of the pieceding letter is ee given. Tt was received 
in Glasgow in October, 1787, and was probably written carly i in 
the same year; but the following tell their own tale, as well in 
this as in other particulars. They breathe a fine spirit of philo- 
sophy; as well qs of disinterestedness and affection, It is tobe ob- 
served, that though in one of them he speaks for the first time of 
settling an annuity on his father, the practice of sending re- 
mittances home ‘was not then beginning. Ie had lived; even 
during his maiden campaign, upon his pay; and all. his extra 
allowances were regularly transmitted to Scotland, 


TO IS MOTITER, 
“Tanjore, 10th November,.£785, 
“ Trovan my situation is not such as1 might have expected, had 
Sir Eyre Coote lived, yet I still look forward with hope, and qo not 
despair of scving it bettered, The only causo I have for repining, is 
my inability to assist my father as I wish, and the hearing that'your 
spirits are so much affected by the loss of his fortune, ‘Yet I cannot 
but think that you have many reasons for ‘rejoicing. None of your 
children have been taken from you ; and though they cannot put you in 
astate of affluence, they can place you beyond the reach of want. ‘The 
time will come, Ihope, when they will be able to do more, and to make 
the latter days of your life as happy as tho first, When I compare your 
situation with that of most mothers whom I remember, I think that you 
have ag little reason for grieving as guy of them, Many that are rich, 
are unhappy i in their families. ‘Tho loss of fortunois but a partial evil ; 
ot are in no danger of experiencing the much heavier one—of having 
unthankful children, The friends that deserted you with your fortune 
were unworthy of your society ; those that deserved your friendship have 
not forsaken you, 

* Alexander and I have agreed to ‘remit my father 1002. 4-year be- 
tween us, If the arrears which Lord Macartnoy. detained aré paid, I 
will send 2007, in tho course of tho year 1786, John Napier will tell 
you the reason why it was nol in my power to send more,” 


Soofi after the above was despatched he heard of the death of 
one of his brothers, and wrote by the next opportunity to condole 
with his father on the event. 

. * Cassimeottah, 29th Septemher, 1786, 


“Your last letter brought the melancholy accounts of the irre- 
parable loss we havesustained in the death of poor William. Your 
former misfortunes might have been alleviated by the pleasure of seeing 
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all your children in health, and by the hopes of their doing well, and 
being enabled to assist you; but this last stroke admits of no allevia- 
tion; Ze who could have been least spared has been torn from you! 
Te would have been the joy of his parents, and the friend and com- 
panion of ‘his sisters, Ivainly flattered myself that I should return home 
and spend many years in his company, and that I should rejoice in hav- 
ing’a brother of such excellent dispositions and abilities. It will he long 
before he dies out of my remembrance, Every circumstance, vvery 
place where you were accustomed to see him, must place his fond image 
before yoyr sight, What must you not all have felt in sitting down to 
table withqut him! I read with delight every part of your Ietters that 
mentioned his progress in his studies, When I began your last, men. 
tioning your intentton of sending him to London, J little thought that 
jt wag also to inform me of his death. I hope that you and my mother 
will be ‘able to support this severest trial that you could have undergone, 
that it will be the last you will over experience, and that the conduct of 
your venaining children will afford you as much comfort as you can re- 
ceive after such a loss. Alexander, who was once so sickly, is now as 
healthy ,as any of his brothers, I had a letter from him a few days ago, 
dated the Gth instant, in which ho mentions his having sent five hua- 
dred rupees to Calcutta, to be remitted to you, ‘ 

y “T was appointed a Lieutenant in March last, and as there was no: 
yacaney for me at Tanjore, I was removetl to the regiment at Madras, 
where I lived three months with Mr. Ross. Your letters, which I’ 
then received, led me to believe either that Daniel would not come to 
India, or, ut least, that he would not come till next fleet; I therefore 
applied to be removed to a Sepoy corps. I sailed from Madras the 24th 
of June, and soon after my arrival at Vizagapatam, I received a lotter 
from Daniel, acquainting me of his having landed at Madras five days 
after I lett it. I could not return to seo him without getting leave from 
the General, of which there was little chance: besides, I had no money 
to carry me glown, as I had left Madras with only six pagodas in my 
pocket, ,: Although I had no money of my own, I had ninety pagodas, 
in bills, of the hundred that I reecived for Alexander's horse, ahout two 
years ago, I sent them to Mr, Ross, and requested that he would ad- 
vance him the amount in money, I have not yet learned whether he 
has done so or not, I haye too little knowledge of the different 
branches of trade in tl®s country to point out to Danicl what line would 
be the best for him to adopt ; his own inclination, and the advice of his 
friends at Madras, must determine him, If he goes to Bengal, Mr, 
Ross will recommend him to his friend Mr. Ferguson, to whom he may 
be of use in the great sugar manufacture that he carries on, I hava mon. 
tioned this to him, Iam only afraid that Mr, Ferguson may have no 
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— 
use for him, as he has already got Mr. Lennox for his manager, But I 
need not say any more; he will write you fully himself, Alexander 
writes mo that he will allow bim'a certain sunt monthly’ until, he iss 
settled. 

“T have applied to return to Tanjore; if I suececd, I shall have an 
opportunity of spending a few days with Daniel at Madras, 

“ My pay as a Lieutenant is thirty pagodas a month, and hal!” batin, 
sixteen: but if has heen stopped since the end of last year, and will 
not he paid till the Treasury can afford it, I shall always endeavour to 
live on my pay, and remit the batta to you, as it is paid, .Mr. Ross 
sent you in March last a bill on the Royal College of Commerce of Co- 
penhagen for 268/, 2s. 6d., payable in London at six months’ sight. 

T do not know if I mentioned to you in my last, General ——’s offer 
of appointing me a cornet, As I was not in Madras, he made the pro- 
posal to Mr. Ross, who ccelined it, by the advice of my military fiends, 
They told him that I would be a licutenant in a few weeks, when I 
should have more pay than a cornet ; and that, if he accepted the Gene- 
ral's offer, Lwauld be superseded by above a hundred ensigns af infuntry, 
who would be lieutenants before I could be a licutenant of cavalry. 
Tho General eaid, that whatever Mr, Ross might think, it way intended 
for my gool,and that the present difference in opinion should not pre- 
vent him from attending to my interest on a future occasion : but he has 
had the disposal of more appoititments than any of his predecessors, and 
has found no one proper for mo. Besides other posts, he has disposed 
of six brigade-majorships, and five quartermasterships, without ever 
thinking that the holding of any of them could bo for my interest ; 
though I had some kind of claim to ofe, from having acted on tho Sta 
till the army was new modelled by General Lang. But though the 
General's conduct has not answered my wishes, I do not consider myself’ 
the less indebted to Mr. EI, Ross for his friendly letter, I shalt write 
him whenever I get-his direetion from Daniel. 

‘It gives me much pleasure to hear of the sympathy yqu have met 
with from your friends on the loss of poor William, but particularly the 
tender attention that Miss Stark showed him during his illness. I hope* 
that you and my mother, though you ean never forget how much you 
have lost, will be able to support it with resignation. I intended to 
have written my mother, but as my Jast was to her, and it makes no dif 
ference to which of you I write, I thought it af w oll to answer your 
latter, 

‘* This place ig about twenty-four miles west of Tinea Direet 
Sor me in the 11th battalion, ‘There will be no need te inclose to Mr. 
Ross, as a post-office is established.” 
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TO THE SAMD, 
* Vellove, 15th February, 1787. 

“Your to last have made me almost ahaid io hear from yon, 
which was one of the greatest pleasuies I had on earth; for the one 
brought me tho melancholy account of tho death of a brother, whom, of 
all my brotiferg, if ever I felt a partiality in favour of any of them, I 
loved the most; and the othey, of the friend whom, of all my fiends, I 
most esteemed, ; 

“T eanndt help being alarmed at my mother’s situation : hex indulging 
her grief so unceasingly must prey upon har health. I know the warmth 
of her feclings, and the strength of her affection for her children ; but 1 
hope her religion and good senso will enable her to bear with resigna- 
tion the loss she has sustained. She has still many children left, whose 
eaves and attentions, though they can never make hev forget how excel- 
lent a gon'she has lost, may, in some measure, console her for that which 
is now irreparable, « 

‘I mentioned to you in my last that Daniel had gone to Bengal. He 
tells mo in Kis last! from Caleutta, ‘I leave this to-monow for Batavia, 
Malacca, and China, Myr, Graham proposed my going there for a voy- 
age with 200 rupees per month. I was induced to close with jt, from 
the considoration of its being an introduction, and as un opening to some- 
thing more beneficial hereafter, You will consult Mr, G. as to the best 
mode of hansmitting 1602, to our parents, and the carlior it can be done 
the better; I mean that that sum shall annually be paid ther by me, 
As I'shatl be much at sea, 1002,‘per annum will defray my expenses, 
In addition to this you will endeavour to get my allowances jn the 86th 
regiment remitted.’ Daniel is generous and sanguine; and I believe 
that his wish fo assist you has made him undervalue his own unavoidable 
expenses, 

“T must own that I shall advise him not to make any remittance till 
his allowances are larger, uniess if bo his pay in the 86th regiment, 
which I am afraid he will not be allowed to draw if he $s leng ab. 
sent; for by distressing himself at his outsef, he might get into diMeul- 
ties from which hé would horeafter, porhaps, find it difficult to extricate 
himself.” . 


The following accounts for the formation of the corps V’armée, 
of which, ‘vith Captain Read, Mr. Nunro became a membor, and 
expresses the opinions of the writer in regard to the injustice of 
the policy which sent it into the province of Guntoor. 
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TO HIS FATHER, 


‘ Tu most important public transaction, since my last, is the sur- 
render of the Guntoor Circar to the Company, by which it becomes 
possessed of the whole coast from Jagger naut to Cape Comorin. ‘Phe 
Nizam made himself master of that province soon after Hyder’ 's invasion 
of the Carnatic, as. an equivalent for the arrears of peshcush due to him 
by the Company for the other Circars. The Company not being’ at that 
time in a situation to compel him to restore it, he kept it quietly for se~ 
veral years; and though Sir John Macpherson sent Mr. Johnson to 
Ilyderabad to demand the reStitution of it, he paid little attontion to 
his request, But the Company, seeing their affairs again in a respect. 
able situation, determined to compel him to deliver what they considered 
as their own property. ‘They ordered Lord Cornwallis to intimate to 
him that they were willing to discharge their arrears of pesheugh, and to 
pay it regularly in future, but that the restoration of Guntoor niust be 
the price ; and that, in case of refusal or delay, their troops would entor 
the province in fourteen days, 

“ Colonel Edington, with a detachment of a regiment of Ei ‘ojleans 
and four battalions of sepoys, being already arrived on the boundary of 
the Company’s territory, on jhe Oth of September, Captain Kennaway, 
from Calcutta, presented to the Nizam a paper, containing a demand of 
tho surrender of, the Cirear, a promise of a faithful discharge of all 
arrears, as well as regular payment hereafter, and notifying the time 
limited for tho advance of the Company’s troops. ‘I'he Nizam, unable 
singly to contend with such an antagonist, and despairing of assistance 
fiom any of the country powers, (for Tippoo was unwilling to make any 
movement without tho co-operation of Frarice, and the Mahrattas were 
employed in expelling a usurper, and reinstating Shah Alum on tho 
thione of Delhi,) submitted to the terms imposed upon him, Ie in- 
stantly issued orders for his forces to evacuate Guntoor, but, at the 
same time, protested against the violence and injustice of the Vompany. 
* They ought,’ he said, ¢ to have paid their arrems previous to their in- 
sisting on the restoration of the country j—and what, security havo I,’ 
he asked, ‘ that they will bo movo punctual in future in discharging 
their pesheush than they have hitherto been?’ 

© It would certainly have been a more honourable and manly policy 
to have paid him, first, all his just claims, and then to haye made the 
requisition, The consequence would have been the same, with this 
difference, that adopting this method would have raised, while following 
the other has degraded, the name of Englishmen! 

‘The spirit of the nation humbled in the West by an unfortunate 
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war, scems to have extended its effects to this country, in stooping to a 
timid, avhere a bold policy would have been equally safe. ‘The appre« 
hénsion, if miy existed, was groundless, that the Nizam, if he had 
yeceived the money, might have employed it against the Company, and 
refused “to ‘give up the province. The sum dil, not amount to tha 
quarter of one year’s revenue; and had it been ten times more, it would 
have availed’ little; for to a weak and distracted goveinment, without 
an army, money is but a poor defence against a warlike and powbrful 
enemy.* He knew that resistance would be in vain, and that it would 
serve no other purpose than to afford the Company a pretence for with- 
holding the pesheush of the other provinces, Io was too wise to give 
them such an opening, and was no doubtahappy to save, in some mea- 
sure, his credit, by tho consideration that they had some claim to the 
possessign of Guntoor, His reply to Captain Kennaway’s demand is 
sensible and candid,—it is the language ofa prince, who feels that ho is 
insulted without having the power to avenge himself, ‘Thd perusal of 
it is atfeeting—it displays the humiliation of a great prince compelled to 
sacrifice his dignity to necessity, and to suppress his indignation at being 
told that. this is done with his own approbation, and purely from motives 
of friendship, by the English, If I can get a sight of the original, and 
a few spare hours, I shall send you a translation of it. 
“ Tam, dear Sir, your affectionate son, 
(Signed) ” ‘oats Muwno,” 





I subjoin three letters, two of them addressetl to his friend 
Mr. Foulis, and one to his sister. They are written in a differ~ 
ent style from the foregoing, and treat of very different matters. 


‘TO MR, FOULIS, ! 
© Madias, December, 1788, 

“ Youn last despatches left you (I presume from their contents) 
making a, display of your loyalty, after the good old English manner, 
on tho transactions in Tolland, by getting drunk with a parcel of 
swaggering companions, ascribing the success of the Prussians to tho 
spirit of the British councils, the majority of the people so much re- 
spected by foreign nations, and the five hours’ speeches of our inde- 
fatigable ovators, so gnuch dreaded by every Sovereign in "Emope 
who has any taste for eloquence, and abusing the House of Dour. 
bon, setting both branches at defiance, and manfully asserting that Bri- 
fons were now as superior to them in the cabinet as they had always 
been in the ficld, It is well for Master Bull that bis head js filled with 
the same kind of fantastic visions that possess those men who are in 
quest of the philosopher's atone ; for if it were not, the knowledge of 
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his misfortunes must long ago have deprived him of the little sense he 
has left, Let him be mauled by every foo he encounters in the.field ; 
let disasters tain upon him as thick as Lairds in’Scatland, ahd hisel'le 
duped and outwitted by every one he treats with in the closet; yet, if 
his troops by chance gain a petty advantage, or if a negotiation in which 
he is engaged is brought neatly to the point he wishes, then Emoye is 
swayed by his councils or trembles at his arms, I made allowances for 
your’giving 4 loose to the exultation of your henrt on the triumph over 
insidious France, obtained by a Prussian army inspired by British valour 
and divected by British wisdom, and therefore easily accounted for your 
not having written to me for some time past; but when I heard of the 
commations in France, and ofs the fate of Du Presmenil and Monsabay, 
and the proceedings of the bed of justice, and saw Mr. Vander Spengel’s 
tventy and no letter from you, I snid with a sigh, ‘ This likes nx. not ;’ 
for if he did not perceive in thess events more danger to the prospority of 
Britain than ever past times have witnessed, or perhaps future will ex~ 
perience, why this profound silenco? le is certainly alarmetl, tnd no 
wonder; for even I, unskilled as I am in political phenomena, think T 
see some causa for serious apprehensions for the safaty2of the. empire, 
I wish Louis may avail himself of the powerful engine heebas ‘in his 
hands, a standing amy, to crush the mutincers of his parliament; for if 
they carry their point of establishing a free govenment, commerce will 
become us honourable among ‘them as it is in England, and Franco will 
then prove by sea what sho is now by land, the greatest power in the 
world ; and you and I may live to see Britain stripped of all her foreign 
dominions ; her fice-born sons restrained from quitting their barren isle 
without a French passport, and left to talk of (he empires they’ once 
held in the East and West, and their empire of the sea, when no trace 
of i remains; but ‘ Come, cheer up, my lads,’ and ¢ Rule, Britannia,’ 
To avert such ovils as these, I would recommend to you and your loyal 
party to drink prosperity to Louis and confusion to his parliament, for 
every means ought to be taken to discourage and suppress the spirit of 
liberty in a nation that is so formidable a rival as France,” 





10 THE SANE, 
« Ambogr, April 2, 1780, 

“Tp, like you, I were liable to be possessed by blue or any other 
dovils, fhe situation of affairs in France would kp more likely than any 
thing besides to produce such an event; for asa friend to the glory and 
prosperity of Britain, I cannot behold with indifferenca tho restoration 
of French liberty. ‘Uhat nation, already too powerful, wanted nothing 
but a better form of government to render hor the arbiter of Europe; 
and the convulsions attending so remarkable a revolution haying subsided, 
France will soon assumo that rank to which sho is entitled from hor 
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resources, and the enterprising genius of her inhabitants, You and £ 
may liye to see the day when the fairest provinces of India (reversing 
Mr. Gibbon's: boast) shall not be subject to a company of merchants of 
a. remote island in tho Northern Ocean; but when, perhaps, those 
merchants and their countrymen, being confined by the superior power 
of their rival to the narrow limits of their native isle, shall sink into the 
insighifidance fiom which they were raised by their empire of the sea. 
With the freedom of our Government we may retain our oratois; our 
pocls, and histmians, but our domestic transactions will afford few 
splendid materials for the exercise of genius or fancy, and with the loss 
of empire we must relinquish, however reluctantly, the idea so long and 
so fondly cherished by us all, of our holdipg the balayce of power, In 
looking forward to the rising grandeur of France, I am not influenced 
by any groundless despondencey, but I judge of the futuro from thespast ; 
and whet I consider that after the Revolution she opposed for some 
time, successfully, the united naval powers of England and Holland ; 
that she did tho same under Queen Anne, and under Georgo IT, till 
59; and that notwithstanding the almost total annihilation of her 
marine in that war—~in_ the East, in Europe, America, and the West 
Indies, sho Yevor shunned, and sometimes sought our fleets, and met us 
in this country (the Enst Indies), if not with superior foree, at least 
with superior fortune, and perhaps bravory ; that she made all those 
exortions when she was left td the mercy’ of capricious women, who 
made and unmade ministers, generals, and admirals almost every month, 
and when commerce and even tho naval profession mot with no on- 
couragement; I cannot but fear that when she shall direct her attention 
to thesea, she may wrest from Britain her empire of that element, and 
strip her of all hor foreign possessions. When two countries have made 
neatly the same progress in the arts of peace and war, and when there 
js no material difference in the constitution of their governments, that 
which possesses tho greatest population, and the most numerous resources 
from tho fertility of her soil, must in the end prevail over her rival, 
But let us leave this struggle with France, which I hope is yet at somo 
distance, and talk of the affair which we havo now upon our hands with 
Tippoo,” &e., &e. 


10 HIS SISTER, 
+ Madias, 28rd January, 1789, 

“ Nov a scrap from you for almost two years ;’ but my futher, hy 
sending me your fragment on Old Maids, has taken ene to let mo sce 
that you are taken up with matters nearer home, than writing letters to 
me. Since reading this poem, 1 have often wished that you were trans- 
ported for a few hours to my room, to he cured of your Western notions” 
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of Eastern luxury, to witness the forlorn condition of old bachelor India. 
officers; and to giye them also some comfort in a eonsolatory fragment, 
You scem to think that they live like those satraps that you have read 
of in plays; and that Lin particular hold my state-in prodigious spton- 
dour and magnificence—that I never go abroad unless upon an elephant, 
surrounded with a crowd of slayes—that I am arrayed in silken robes, 
and that most of my time is spent in reclining on a sofa, listening th soft 
music, while I am fanned by my officious pages ; or in dreaming, like 
Richard, under a canopy of state, But while you rejoice in my imagin. 
ary greatness, Iam most likely stretched on a mat, instead of my real 
couch; and walking in an old coat, and a ragged shirt, in the noonday 
sun, instead of looking down from my elephant, invested in my royal 
garments. You may not belicve me when T tell you, that I never 
experienced hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty, till I came to India—— 
that since then, I havé fiequently met with tho first three, ant that the 
last has been my constant companion, If you wish for proofs, here they 
are:—I was three years in India before I was master of any other pillow 
than a book or a cartridge-pouch; my bed was a piece of canvas, 
stretched on four cross sticks, whose only ornament was the great cont 
that I brought from England, which, by a lucky invention, T turned 
into a blanket in the cold weather, by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, 
and drawing the skirts oyer my head, In this situation I lay, like 
Falstaff in the basket—hilt to point—and vory comfortable, T assure you, 
all but my feet; for the tailor, not having forescen the various uses to 
which this piece of dicss might be applied, had cut the cloth so short, 
that I never could, with all my ingenuity, bring both ends under cover ; 
whatever I gained by drawing up my legs, I lost by exposing my neck ; 
and I generally choso rather to cool my heels than my head. This bed 
served me till Alexander went last to Bengal, when he gave me an 
Europe eamp-couch, On this great occasion I bought a pillow and a 
carpet to Jay under me, but the unfortunate curtains were condemned 
to make pillow-cases and towels; and now, for the first timo in India, 
T laid my head on a pillow. But this was too much good fortune to 
bear with moderation ; I began to grow proud, and resolved to live in 
gveat style: for this purpose I bought two table-spoons, and two tea- 
spoons, and another chair—for I had but one before —~n table, and tio. 
tablecloths, But my prosperity was of shot duration, for, in less than 
three months, I lost three of, my spoons, aed one of my chairs was 
broken by one of- John Napier's companions, This great blow reduced 
me to my original obscurity, from whieh all my attempts to emerge have 
hitherto proved in vain. 

4 My dress has not been more splendid than my furniture, I have 
never been able to keep it all of a piece; it grows tattered in one 
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quarter, while Iam establishing funds to repair it in another ; and my 
coat is in danger of losing the sleeves, while I am pulling it off to try 
ona new waistcoat. 

« My travelling expeditions haye never heen performed with much 
grandeur or-ease. My only conveyance is an ald horse, who is now so 
weak, that, in all my journeys, Tam always obligeil to walk two-thirds 
of tha way; and if he were to die, I would give my kingdom for another, 
and find nobody to accept of my offer. ‘Till I came here, I hardly 
knew what walking was. I have often walked from sunrise to sunset, 
without any. other yefreshment than a drink of water; and I have 
traversed on foot, in different directio#s, almost every part of the country 
between Vizdgapatam and Madura, a distagee of eight hundred miles, 

«My house at Vellore consists of a hall and a bed-room. The former 
contains but one piece of furniture—a table ; but on entering the latter, 
you would see me ft my writing-table, seated on my only chair, with 
the old couch behind me, adorned with a carpet and pillow ; on my 
right hand a chest of books, and on my left two trunks ; one for holding 
about a dozen changes of linen, and the other about half-a-dozon of 
plates, knives and forks, &e. ‘This stock will be augmented on my 
return by'a great acquisition, which I have made here—six tea-spoons 
and a pair of candlesticks, bought at the sale of the furniture of a family 
going to Europe, I generally dine at home about three times in a 
month, and then my house looks very superb; every person gn this 
oceasion bringing his own chair and plate, 

« Ag T have already told you that I am not Aladdin with the won- 
derful lamp, and that, therefore, I keep neither pages, nor musicians, 

.nor elgphants, you may perhaps, after heving had so particular an 
account of my possessions, wish to know in what manner I pass my 
leisure hours, Low this was done some years ago I semcely remember ; 
‘put for the last two years that I have been at Vellore I could relate the 
manner in which almost every hour was employed. 

Seven was our breakfast-hour, immediately after which I walked 
out, generally alone ; and, though ten was my usual hour of returning, 
L often wandered about the fields till one; hut when I adhered to the 
rules I had Jaid down for myself, I camo home at ten, and read Persian 
till ono, when 1 dressed and went to dinner, Came back before three : 
sometimes slept half an hour, sometimes not, and then wrote or talked 
Persian and Moors till sensei, when I went to the parade, from whenee 
set out with a party to visit the ladies, or to play cards at the com- 
manding-officer’s. This engaged me till nine, when I went to supper, 
or more frequently returned home without it, and read politics and 
nonsense till bed-time, which, according to the entertainment which I 
met with, happened sometime between eleven and twa, I should have 
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mentioned fives as an amusement that occupied « great deal of my time, 
I seldom missed above two days in a weok at this gamo, and always 
played two or three hours at a time, which were taken from nly walks 
and Persian studies. Men ac much more boyish in this country than 
in Ewope, and, in spite of the sun, take, I belicve, moro exerersa, and 
are, however strange it may appear, better able to undergo fatigue, 
unless on some iemmkably hot days, I never could make half the 
violent exeitions at home that I have made here. My daly walks wero 
usually fiom four to twelve miles, which I thought a good jowney im 
Scotland. You see childien of fivo or six yeme of age following the 
camp, and marching fifteen or si€tcen miles a-day with the same ease 
as their fathers. 

“ T have almost as much local attachment to Vellore as to Noi thslde ; 
for it is situated in a delightful valley, containing all the vay ioties of 
meadows, groves, and rice-fields. On every side you soe rombniie hills, 
some neat, some distant, continually assuming now forms as you advance 
or retire, All around you is classic giound in the history of this coun- 
ti} for almost every spot has been the residence of some powerful 
family, now reduced to miscry by frequent revolutions, 7 the scena of 
dome important action in former was. « 

(©. Not with more veneration should I visit the field of” “Mamathon, or 
the Capitol of the ancient Romans, than I tread on this hallowed 
ground ; for, in sitting under a tiec, and while listening to the disastous 
tale of some noble Moorman, who ielates to you the ruin of his fortune 
and his family, to contemplate by what strange vicissitudes you and he, 
who aie both originally fiom the North of Asia, after a separation of so 
many ages, coming from tho most opposite quarters, again meet in [lin- 
dostan to contend with cach other—this is tome wonderfully solemn 
and affecting.” 
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CHAPTER IY. 


War with Tippoo. 


Soon after fhe preceding letters were written, the political hori- 
zon, over which dark clouds had for some time been gathering, 
became overcast. Smaiting under thoepain of former humilin« 
tions, and jealous of the alhance between the English and the 
Nizam; Tippoo, the son and successor of IIyder Ally, after re- 
ducing to obedience many chiefs whom late events had tempted 
to rebel, suddenly turned his arms against the Rajah of ‘Trmvan- 
core, It is emious to look back upon the earnestness with which 
all successive governments have laboured to’ circumseribg the 
British posséssions in thé Kast within moderate limits, 'and to 
contrast it with the foice of that irresistible necessity which 
has driven them, one after another, into schemes of war 
and of conquest. ‘he same principle which induced Lord 
Hardinge, in 1846, to interpose a native power between the 
English and the mountainées of Central Asia, created in the‘ 
minds of Lord Cornwallis and his advisers a disinclination to 
aiush Tippoo, whom they regarded, in his crippled state, as a 
ednvenient check upon the Mahiattss, But in these views 
Captain Munro did not coincide. Te felt that the time was 
come for asserting, in the Peninsula at least, the supremacy of 
British power, and deprecated the attempt to adhere to a policy 
which was no longer compatible either with the honour or the 
safety of the empire. Tho following lotter to his father, though 
referring to contingencies long past, will not, I think, be read 
without interest ; for tliere is in it a prophetic tone which be« 
comes every day more intelligible :— 


.TO.Ts BATHER, 
* Amboor, 17th Janumy, 1780, 


“ Tuproo, after haying been for the Jast two years employed in 
alfppressing a rebellion among tho Nuirs on tlie Malabar coast, has at 
B 
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length turned his arms against the King of Travancore, lis design 
against this prince has been known above a year in every part of India ; 
and Government, on their part, have not failed to demand explanations, 
and to frust, as usual, more to assurances, so often broken, than to the 
more certain evidence of his ambition, and the hostile movements of” his 
armies, Itis above a year since the King of Travancore, secipg the 
atorm gathering, requested that two battalions of sepoys, to be paid by 
him, might be sent to his assistance : his demand was complied with ; 
and he hoped that the piesence of these troops would either deter 
Tippoo from attacking him, or at loast induco his allies, the English, to 
support him in the event of a war, Experience has already shown that 
he was mistaken in the first instance:: how far he was right in the 
second, a few days must now deteimine, ‘lis country is natutally 
sttong, and his people ae warlike; but, unassisted, he will not-tong be 
able to contend with his powerful antagonist, ILis dominions are ontire] ly 
Autrounded by a range of mountains and the sea, except an oponing to 
athe north, of about ten miles, between the termination of the ‘hills and 
the Malabar shore. This’space is defended by a high mound of emth 
“planted with a thick bamboo hedge, and is farther secured by the fort 
of Cianganoie, which the Dutch sold last*year to the King of Travan~ 
eore. On this transaction Tippoo grounds his reasons for now com- 
mencing hostilities, asserting that tho Rajah of Cochin, baing his vassal, 
had no right to sell it to the Dutch without his approbation, nor they 
to another power, Io demanded its restoration some months ago, and 
was refused by the King. The Government have,signified to him their 
intentton of not supporting him in maintaining any acquisitions he may 
have made since tho Inst peace. They at the same time wrote to 
‘Tippoo, telling him that their ally, the King, was ynder great alarm gt 
hiis assembling an army on his frontiers; but testifying their own con- 
fidéneg in his pacific disposition, ‘Tippoo was not yet ready for action, 
and therefore replied that nothing was farther from his thoughts than 
war; but having at longth* completed the reduction of ‘his rebellious 
subjects, he tuned his arms instantly to the southward, ad eannonaded 
and stormed the Travancore lines on the 29th of December, but was 
repulsed with the loss of eight himdied men, A second attack Is daily 
expected ; and, if the King is left alone, all his’ exortions against a 
powcr so suporior can delay but for a very short time his ruin. ‘Uhe 
English battalions wore hehind the Jines, but Tot ut tlie place attacked ; 
and it is snid that thoy have ordors ‘not to act, even ‘on thé defensive. 
If such be the case, the Rajah ought td dismiss thom with scorn; for 
the present is the only moment in which tle aid of such a handful of 
‘men can be effectual, ‘The barrior once foredd, orders for theth to act 
will arrive too late, All their efforts will then asail but little against 
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the numbers of their enomics, and will only sorve to draw a heavicr 
vengeance on themselves and the unfoitunate Rajuh, 

“The distinction made between recent acquisition and ancient terri- 
tory appears to be subterfuge of Government to clouk their dread of 
war under a pietended love of peace; for Changanore was a fair pur- 
chase of the Dutch from the Rajah of Cochin, subject, however, to an 
annual fibute of 85 rupees, And ‘Tippoo, after the conquest of that 
prince’s ‘country, eould not, with any colour of justico, as long as he 
received, the annual acknowledgment paid to the * former soveicign, 
hindor the Dutch fiom selling it. 

Should the English determine to support their ally, they could not 
wish for a more favourable conjuncture thap the present, ‘The Nizam 
afaid of the growing power of Tippoo, and his former caution ineieased 
with years, would remain neuter; and the Mahvattas, during the pre- 
sent unsettled state of affairs at Delhi, and their disputes with the Rajah 
of Jaipore, and other puinees of the North of Indian, would hardly n= 
gage in now wars, unless with the view of regaining tho provineds 
wrested fiom therh by Ilyder, ‘The flanto of febcllion, too, boing 
searcely eatinguished in his own dominions, all the Naivs, from Manga- 
lore to Machin, would crowd in arms to the standard of dn invading: 
army. But for this invasion I fear that wo aro not yet in the state of 
readiness which we ought to be. It will require some time to assomble 
an army able to faca the enemy; and before such an army can be put in 
motion, ‘Tippoo may be in actual possession of ‘Travancore and all the 
southern counties. We have derived but little benefit from expeiience 
and misfortune, ‘I'ffe year 1790 now sees us as unprepmed as the year 
1780 did for war. We have added to the numbers of ou army, but not 
to its strength, by bringing so many regiments from Europa; for so 
great a number of Europeans seive only to 1etmd the operations of an 
Indian army, less Ly their inability to endwe the fatigues of the fleld 
than by tha great quantity of cattle which is requisite to convey their 
provisions and equipage. No addition has been mado to our sepoys, on 
whom we have long depended, and may still with security depend, for 
the presebvation of our empire in this comtry, We havo, thorofore, 
made onr army more expensive and numerous, though less calculated for 
‘the purposes of war, than formerly, both on account of the multitude of 
Europeans and the want of cattle. We keop up, it is true, a small 
establishment of bullocke, but hardly sifficiont to diaw the guns, fay le 
to transport the prodigiou¥ quantity of stores and provisions which folt 
low an army. Had half the money, idly thrown away ini sending, a 
naval squadrén and four additional regiments to this country, been at. 
ployed in, increasing the cktablishment of sepoys and cattle, we should 

r2 . 
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then have had an army which, for its lightness and capacity for action, 
would have broken the power of our formidable rival, . 

Exclusive of the unwieldiness of our army, we shall ‘commenca the 
wor under the disadvantage of a want af magazines, for we have none at 
present but at Madyas. Since the conclusion of the inte war, we have 
acted as if we had been to enjoy a perpetual peace. The distrasses and 
difficulties which we then encountered, from the want of them, ha¥e not 
cured us of the narrow policy of preferring a present small saving. to a 
certain though future great and essential advantage. ‘The money dis. 
bursed on such an occasion would have been amply 1epaid hy the facility . 
which it would have given to our warlike operations, Magazines at this 
place, for instance, would have prevented us from being obliged to 
Jeave Madras encumbered with a great quantity of stores and pravisions ; 
trom being forced to fight in that situation, and after losing half,gf them, 
compelled to return for a supply—would have brought us ‘180 miles 
nearer the enemy’s frontiors, and by that means havo rendered it un- 
necessary to have carried any great store of grain, as we should have 
found it every where in the Mysore country, and would have onabled 
us to have reduced the whole of Tippoo's dominions in one, oy, at most, 
in two campaigns, It may be thought that Tippoo, on‘.our entering 
his territories, would cut off afl supplies of provisions; but this is not so 
easily to be done’ as may at first sight appear. It is not here as in 
Europe, where they have only one harvest. Every month produces a 
crop of gome kind of grain or other, which would serve fa the sub- 
sistance of out army ; or if that was not sufficient, ye should find enough 
in every Hittlo village. ‘Lippoo, it may bo said, might burn the stand. 
ing grain, as well as that laid up in the villages, The former he might 
soon dleatroy, but not the latter, because it is not at nll collected ina 
public magazine, but every man has as much as will support his family 
throughout the year concealed in pits, in his own house; and the 
quantity is very considerable, as guain is the‘ only food of the inhabitants: 
ut ‘Lippoo, in burning the grain, would distress himsolf more than us; 
for, having little intercourse with other nations, and his own being 
almost entirely composed of hushandmon, he would deprive himself of 
the principal source of his revenue. Besides, if he laid waste the open 
country, he must epllect groat magazines, in a few oft his principal forts, 
to supply his numeraus armics; and whenever ay one of them foll, it 
vould give us the means of Axipe ourselves fitmly in his country; for 
that which would subsist his arfiiy for a month, would maintain ours for 
a year. 

Me It would therefore have boen more wiso to have made thesoeprat 
parations, which would have facilitated thé moyoments of -the’ ayitiy; 
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than to have increased its unwicldy force. It was not men that we 
wanted;—for we were strong enough before to fight and heat the 
enemy,—but the power of giving action and cnergy to tho force in our 
hands; for it is an army that, while it is strong enough to face owr 
enemy, is also able to march with rapidity, that can alone bo formidable 
tohim, «  , . 

« Notwithstanding our unprepared stato, our force is so superior, and 
our advantage so great in having the choico of ontoring any part of his 
dominions, that many are of opinion, that were we now to proceed with 
despatch to form magazines, and to commence the war with vigour, we 
might, without any great display of military Jalents, conclude it with the 
subversion of the rising empire of our most inveterate enemy, 

‘ Tt has long been admitted as an axiom in politics, by the directors 
of our afftivs, Both at home and in this country, that Tippoo ought ta be 
preserved as a barrier between us and tho Mahrattas, ‘This notion 
seeins to,haye been at first adopted without much knowledge of the 
subject, and to have been followed without much consideration. It is to 
support'a powerful and ambitious enemy, to defend us from a weak one, 
From the, neighbourhood of the one, we have every thing to apprehend ; 
from that of the other, nothing. This will be clearly understood by 
reflecting for a moment on the different constitutions of the two govern- 
ments, The one, the most simple and despotic monarchy in the world, 
in which gvery department, civil and military, possesses the regu. 
larity"and system commumicated to it by the genius of Ilyder, and in 
which all pretensions’derived from high birth being disconrnged, all in- 
dependent chiefs and zemindars subjected or extirpated, justice severely 
and impartially administered to every class of people, a numa ous and well- 
disciplined army kept up, and almost every employment of trust or con~ 
sequence conferred on men raised from obscurity, gives to the govern- 
ment a vigour hitherto unexampled in India. Tho other, composed of 
8 confederacy of independent chiefs, possessing extensive dominions 
and numeroys armies, now acting in concert, now jealous of each other, 
and acting only for their own advantago, and at all times liable to be 
detached from the public caugo by tho most distant prospect of private 
gain, can naver bo a very dangerous enemy to the English, Tho flrat 
is a government of conquest ; tho last, merely of plunder and deprodagion. 
The character of vigour hws been so strongly impressed on tho Mysore 
goyeinmont by the abilities of its foundéis, that it may retain it, even: 
under the reign of a weak prince, or a minor; but the strength of the 

* supreme Mahratta government is continually varying, according to the. 
disposition of its different members, whogsometimes strengthen, it «by, 
union, and eometimes weaken it by defection, or by dividing their tetrl- 
torles among their children, . 
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“That nation likewise maintains no standing army, adopts yone of 
the European modes of discipline, and is impelled by no religious 
tenets to attempt the extirpation of men of a different beliof. But* 
Tippoo supports ag army of 110,000 men, a large body-ot which is 
composed of slaves, called Chelas, trained on the plan of the ‘Turkish 
janizaries, and follows with the greatest eagerness every princifle of 
Eutopean tactics. Ie has even gone so far as to publish a book foy the 
use of his officers, a copy of which is now in my possession, cantaining, 
besides the evolutions and manceuvres usually practised in Europe, some 
of his own invention, together with directions for marching, encamping, 
and fighting; and ho is, with all his extraordinary talents, a furious 
zealot in a faith which founds eternal happiness on the destruction of 
other eects, on 

« An opportunity for humbling an enemy so dangerous, and so impla- 
cable, has now appeared; ang had we been in the state of readiness for 
action which good policy demanded of us, one army might Inve entered 
the Comibatore country and another sat down before Bangalore, almost lio- 
fore he could have opposed us. But so for from this, no army ig yet likely 
to assemble ; and jt was with much diffeulty that Colojel Musgrave 
proyailed on the Governor to send the 86th regiment, two battalions of 
sepoys, one regiment of cavalry, and a company of artillery, to Trichi- 
nopoly ; but the troops there, even when joined by this detachment, will 
not form an army that will be able to act offensively, . 

, “ Our operations will be still farther impeded by (he reference which * 
it will, most likely, be judged expedient to make to Bengal, before we 
procead on an offensive war, The public look impatiently for the arival 
of , and seem to bo sanguine in their expectations of the happy 
effects to be derived from the ability‘and exertions of so distinguished a 
character. Experience might have taught them, at least in this county, 
to build less on great names; for they have seen so many impositions on 
the understanding of mankind, invested with high offices, and racom- 
mended by common famo, a8 wera enough to projudice them against any 
man who should come among them with such credentials, 

“Tam, dear Sir,” &e, 

Tuto the details of the military operations whiolr followed, and 
of which Mr. Munro, in his corresponderpe, gives an admirable 
account, it is not necessaiy to enter, Ilistory has long ago 
recorded the issue of Tippoo’s second assault on the fortress of 
Cranganore, and described the war, extending over two expensive 
ond hazardous campaigns,eto which it led. In the former of 
these campaigns, though successful in the fleld, out arms suffered 
some tarnish in the compulsory retreat to Bangalore: in the 
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latter, a more judicious arrangement of supplies, and the choice 
of, a better season, enabled Lord Cornwallis to dictate his own 
terms of peace under the walls of Seringapatam. With these 
Mr. Munro appears not to have been satisfied. He held to the 
opinion, whigh after experience confirmed, that, by leaving 
Tippoo in command of a portion of his resonrees, the English 
government Was simply arranging fuel for a second conflagira- 
tion; and he argues the point so well in a letter which is other- 
wise full of interest, that I am tempted to subjoin it. 
’ 28th April, 1702, 

“T nave written to you one or two short fetters since the peace; hoy 
would have been longer had I not, since the month of Janunvyy been 
employetl, in a laborious situation, which takes up so much of my timo as 
to leave me none for private correspondence, [write from daybn'enk till 
sunset every day: and at night Iam cither engaged with idlo people, or 
so,much’ exhausted as not to be able to think correctly on any subject. 
I am, ‘besides, so littla pleased with the peace, that I cannot without 
difficulty bring myself either to talk ov writo of it. When hostilities 
ceased,’ Tippbo had no place above the Ghauts from Gurrumeonda to 
Seringapatam, Besides the former of these forts, he had Gooty, Balhari, 
and Chitteldioog; but all cither so distant from the scene of' action, or 
so weakly garrisoned, as to give him no bonofit from holding them; he 
had likewise Kisnagerry in the Baramahl, which was, however, at this 
time, of no consequence in the operations of the war, because its gauison 
was not strong enough to attack convoys coming from the Carnatic, and 
hecausé the Peddanadurgum Pass, in the neighbourhood of Amboor, 
being repaired, all convoys, after tho month of September, took thatroad. 
as the most divect to the army. lo had lost the greatest part of his 
troops by death or desertion in the attack of his lines, and ha himself had 
Jost his haughtiness, his courage, and almost overy quality that dis. 
tinguished him, but his cruelty, which he continued to oxercise every 
day on many of the puneipal officers of his government, par ticularly: 
Brahmins, on the most idle suspicions, Tho remains of his infantry 
were in the fort, and hig cavalry on the glacis, Io slopt at night in the 
fort, in the gredt mosque,—for he never visited his palace altor his fofeat 
on the 6th; and during, the day he stayed on the outside amongst his 
horsemen, under a private tent, fiom wifenco he observed, with a sullon 
despair, his chemies closing in upon him from every sido—the Carnatic 
army, on the north bank of the river, with thoir approaches, which oven 
on this side were catried within four thousand yards of tho wall, and a 
stvong dotachment occupying the pettah, and half the ialend—the Boh 
bay army on the south side, sbout four miles distant, on the Periapatam 
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road—Purseram Bhow, after ravaging Biddanore, advancing by rapid 
matches to fill up the interval between the right of the Bombay and the 
left of the Cainatic army, and complete the blackade—and no possibility 
of protracting the siege, even by the most determined resistance, beyond 
fifteen days, In this situation, when extirpation, which Tad ‘been 80 
long talked of, seemed to be so near, the moderation or the , poljey of 
Lord Cor nwallis granted him peace, on the easy terms of His relinquish. 
ing’ half his dominions to the Confederates. Tippoo accepted thesocon- 
ditions on the 24th of February, and orders were insinntly issuéd to stop 
all working in the trenches, The words which spread such a gloom over 
the army, by: disappointing not so much their hopes of gain as of re- 
venge, were these : ° 

«? Lord Cornwallis has gveat pleasure in announcing to the army that 
preliminaries of peace have been settled between the Confederate Poweis 
and ‘Tispoo Sultan,” 

* Tis Lordship probably at this time supposed that ever rything would 
soon be finally settled, and that he would be able in a few days ‘to leayo 
a sickly camp, where he was losing great numbers of Emopeans; but 
‘Tippoo continued to work with more vigour than before the:cessation, 
and used so many delays and evasions in ratifying the definitive:treaty, 
that notwithstanding his having already sent his two eldest sons as host- 
ages, and © million sterling, it was believed that hostilities would bo 
renewed, Iis Lordship furnished him with the means of protraction by 
adopting 9 revenue instead ofa geographical division of his country. Tt 
was stipulated that the Confederates were to take portions of Jus terri. 
tories contiguous to their own, and by their own choice, which should 
amount to half his revenue. Ile was desired to send out an account of 
his revenues, that the selection might be made, Ile replied that he 
had nono—that they had all been Jost at Bangalore and other ‘places ; 
and on being told that in that case the allies would make the partition 
agreeable to statements in their own possession, ho sent out accounts in 
which the frontier countries were qverrated, and all those in the centre 
of his kingdom, which he knew he would retain for himself, uidervalued, 
‘The fabrication was obvious, not only in this particular, but also in his 
diminishing the total amount of-his revenue about thirty lacs of rupees, 
‘The confederates, however, after a few days, consented to submit to this 
doublé loss for the sake of peace; but Tippoo, alter gaining one point, 
determined to try his success on.some others. “Tho value of the whole 
had beon fixed; but on proceeding to fix that of the districts which wore 
to be ceded, ha threw so many obstacles in the way, that tho Allies 
found themselves at Jast compelled to adopt the measure with which they 
ought to have begun, A list was sent to him, which he was told con- 
tained half his dominions, and he was desired to put his seal to it, 
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* 
After a deldy of two days, he replied that he would neither give up 
Kisnagerry, Chittledroog, nor Guoty. Tis unw illingness to prt with! 
these places, which could only be useful to him in an offensive war, con- 
yinced his LordshIp of his hostile designs, and made him resolve to insist 
on their boing surrendeed: he ordered partios to make fascines, 
and, the ‘young princes fo go next moining to Bangalore, The 
Vakeels of “Tippoo, secing his sons marching off at daybreak, 1an 
and called up Sir John Kennaway, and bezged that they might be 
detained till they should inform the Sultan, and got another final 
answer from him, Tis Lordship, with his usual mildnesa, permitied 
them to halt after they had proceeded about two miles; ‘wut stil] it was 
not fill the 16th, three days atterwardss that tho Vakeols signed the 
treaty; and it did not come out till the 19th with tho signature of 
Tippoo:, So much good sense and military skill has beon shoyn m 
the conduct of the war, that I have little doubt but that the jrenco has 
beon made with equal judgment. It has given us an increase of 
xevenué amounting to thirty-nine and a half Ines of rupees, which, 
though from Tippoo’s mismanagement of his §nances, it has not pro- 
duced that for some yeais past, will soan be easily afforded by tho 
country’; and by giving us possession of the Bayamahl, it has rendered 
it oxtremely difficult, if not impossible, for Tippoo to invade, the 
Carnatic in future from the westward,—for the passes from Mysore 
into the Baramah), though good, aio few; and though not defended by 
fortifications, there are so many strong posts near'them, that an invading 
avmy must cither take them, which might requie a whole campaign, 
or else Ieayo them in the rear, and 1un the risk of being starved by tho 
logs of its convoys. ‘These are, no doubt, great advantagos ; but be- 
cause greater might have been with ense obtained, I cannot help 
thinking but that something has been Jeft undone, Why, instead of 
stumbling upon revenue accounts, could wo not have traced our 
boundary on the map, taken such places as suited us from théir political 
situation, sont him entively above the Ghauts, and not left him in 
possession ‘of Carore and Coimbatore, to plunder our southein provinces 
whenever he shall find it convenient to go to war? It is truo, that 
tha possession of Palgatcherry will mako it always ensy for n Bombay 
army to take Coimbatore, and force him aboye the Ghnuts, with tho 
assistance of a Carnatig army; but to collect ow troops is a work af 
some months, and in that time ha, may pass Trichinopoly, and savage 
the Carnatic as far as Madras; whilst, by driving off tho cattlo amd 
inhabitants, he may render it difficult for us to equip an army for thd 
field, If wa are in a situation to march, he will probably Jose Ban 
galore in the first campaign; but he will always be able togpravent an 
army without cavalry from besieging Seringapatam ; and while he can 
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do this, he ean force us, after an expensive war, to relinquish our 
conquests for peace. We ought, therefore, to have kept Coimbatore, 
and established a strong post at Sattimungalum, which would have 
made an inyasion on that side as impracticablo as on that of the 
Baramahl, ‘Tippoo being then without magazines in the low countries, 
and seeing strong posts in the neighbourhood of all the passes, which 
could defy his unskilful attacks and intercept his convoys, would have 
hac no temptation to begin a hopeless war: but as the Allies must also 
have had a proportional increase of territory, it is said that He would 
then have heen reduced too low. Ie would have been more powerful 
than IIyder was when he usurped the government, and.would have 
been as able as he to defertd his possessions; and if he was not, so 
much the better; for every person who has seen his army, and that 
of the other country powers, must be conyinced how much ,is:to bo 
feared from the one, and how little from the other, 

«Lord Cornwallis was apprehensive that he should have been 
driven to tho necessity of taking Seringapatam ; and frequently exclaimed, 
‘Good God! what shall I do with this place?* I would havo: said, 
‘Keep it as the best barrier you can have to your own countries; and 
be confident that, with it, and such a frontier as the Cavery, skitted by 
vast panges of rugged mountains, which make it impassable for an army 
from Arakeory to Caveryporam, no Indian power will ever ventura to 
attack you.’ But every thing now is done by moderation and concili. 
ation ;—at this rate, we shall be all Quakers in twenty years moro, I 
am still of the old doctrine, that the best method of making all princes 
keep tho poace, not excepting even Tippoo, is to make it dangerous for 
them to disturb your quiet. ‘This ean be done by a good army.’ We 
havo one; but as we have not money to pay it, we ought to have taken 
advantage of our successes for this purpose, and after reducing Soring- 
apatam, have retained it and all the countries to the southward and 
westward df the Cavery. By doing this, wo could have maintained 9 
good borly of cavalry; and so far from being loft with a weak and 
extended frontier, the usual attendant of conquests, we should;.from the 
nature of the country, have acquired one more compact and moro strong 
than wo havo at present, If pene is so desivable an object, it would 
be wiser to have retained the power of preserving it in our hands, than 
to havd left it to tho caprice of Tippoo, who, though he has lost half 
his revenuo, has by no means lost half his power, Ile requires no 
gorabination, like ua, of an able military governor, peaco’ in Europe, 
and allies in this country, to enable him to prosocute war successfully, 
IIo only wants to attack them singly when he will be movo:than 4 
match for pny of thom; and it will be strange if ho doos not find an 
Opportunity whon the Confederates may not find it convenient to 
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support the general cause. When we have a general of less ability 
than Lord Cornwallis at tho head of the Government, (such men as we 
have lately seen commanding armies,) Tippoo may safely try, by the 
means of Gooty, Chitteldroog, and Biddanore, to recover the conquests 
of the Mahrattas and the Nizam. If Loid Corttwallis himself could 
not have reduced Tippoo without the assistanco of tho Mahratias,—for 
there is no doubt that without them he could never, after falling back 
from Seringapatam in May, have advanced again beyond Bangalore, — 
if his integrity, his sound manly judgment, and his great military 
talents coultt have done nothing, what is to be hoped for from those 
whom we muy expect to supply his room? We cannot Jook for bettor 
than ———— or — or —,‘men selected from tho mmy 
as great military characters; but these gentlemen themselves are as 
well donvinced as any private in the army, how cheap Tippoo held 
them, and how little honour ho could have gained by foiling them. 
Ono, gr rather two, sallied forth; and after spouting somo strange, 
unintelligible stuff, like ancient Pistol, and the ghosts of Romans, lost 
their'magazines by forming them in front éf the army, and then spent 
the 1emdinder of the campaign in running about the country, alter 
what was fudicronsly called by the army the invisible power, asking 
which way the bull ran? * 
“The other, in May last, on a detachmedt of Tippoo’s mmching 
towards him without ever seeing them, with an army superior to Sir Eyre 
Coote’s at Porto Novo, shamefully ran away, leaving his camp and his 
hospital behind ; and in advancing in Febiuary, a second time, when 
‘Tippgo had lost the greatest part of his army, he allowed afew straggling 
horse to cut offa great part of his camp equipage, and would have lost 
the whole had not Colonel Floyd been sent with a small detachment, to 
bring him safely past the ferocious Tippoo, Tho Colonel found him as 
much dismayed as if he had been surrounded by the whole Austrion 
army, and busy in placing an ambuseade to catch nbout six Jootics ; 
—he must "have been a simple looty that he caught. Lord Cornwallis 
said one'day, on heaving that the lootics had carried away nine ele- 
phants near Savendyoog, ‘ that they were tho best troops in the world, 
for that they wero always doing something to havass their cnomics ;? 
and Iam confident that Tippoo has not lost alooty in his army who 
is not a better soldiea than any of these three Generals, find his 
Lordship not arrived, Tippoo would have beon too much for thom all, 
and thely confederates at their back, ‘These characters have led me 
out of my way,or I should have said & great deal more abouts the 
armies of the Native Powers, tho old subject of ‘Tippoo as a bartlor 
against the Mahrattas, and sdme oversights which his Lordship had 
nearly committed when he intended senting Meadows with a part of 
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the army to Assore to wait for him ;~but I feel myself: getting blind, 
and am besides afraid of losing the Manship, if I have not dene so 


aheady. *¢ Your affectionate son, 
« Tomas Monno.” 


During the progress of the war, of which the preceding letter 
communicates the issnes, Mr, Munro served with the 2ist bat- 
talién of Native Infantry, under the immediate command: of 
Colonel Maxwell. Te could not rest content with ¢he pérform- 
ance of a civilian’s daties while the army of which’ he was a 
member kept the field, and he therefore solicited antl obtained 
permission to abandon his post at Amboor, and join his regiment. 
He entered the Baramahl with Colonel Maxwell, and his de- 
scriptions of the scenes into which the progress of the campaign 
introduced him ave as soldier-like as they ave graphic. I regret 
that my limits will not permit me to give more than a épéeimen 
of his style of military narration ; but the following accouat of 
the assault and capture of Bangalore, and of the state of the 
British camp when that important place fell, is too striking to 
he passed over, 


The fire of the enemy was now reduced to a 32-poundor from ono 
of the ravelins, and a few small guns from the more distant bastions 
and some works in the covered way. An approach was begun, and at 
midnight, on the 20th, parallel was completed within fifty yards of 
the sortie, At daybreak, Tippoo seemed to be determined to make a 
* diversion in favour of the besieged: a detachment with four guns 
approached towards the pettah on the west side, another with ten or 
twelve guns was posted in a cypress-grove, about a thousand yards to 
the eastward ; and a little to the southward of it his whole army wos 
drawn up. Whatever his design was, he relinquished it when we got 
under arms; and the right wing, under Colonel Stuart, adyanecd to- 
wards him: he was afraid, but I believe with little reason, that the Co- 
Jonel would turn his right flank, and he retreated immediately to his old 
ground. ‘The party in the grove, being covered by the fire of the fort, 
kept thelr station, and were observed all day to ke busily employed in 
making embrasures in the bank of a tank to enfilade tho batteries; and 
4s three of the bastions of the gateway were now breached, and our 
powder nearly expended, it was resolved to storm in the evening. The, 
troops dostined for this service were composed of all the European GFon, 
nadiors and light infantry of the army, supported y the 86th and 76th, 
regiments, They were commanded by Major $. Kelly, under ‘tho’ 
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ordeis of Colonel Maxwell, who, 13 commanding officer in the pettah, 
had the entie management of the attack. It was a clear inconlight 
night. They-left the trenchos a little after ton o'clock; and as they 
rushed forward by the sortie towards the breach, there was a very heavy 
but ill-direeted fire from the ramparts and the coveicd way: after a 
Hittle difficulty in finding out the road along the top of the works which 
formed the gateway, and passing with Iaddeis some gaps cut in them by 
the enemy, they ascended the main rampart with very litile opposition, 
for no considerable body of the enemy was formed near the breach; an 
ivregulay fire Which had begun among them, being soon stopped by 
the officers, thoy gave three cheers, which were hemd ag far as the 
camp; they advanced along the ramparts ip two divisions, one to the 
right and the other to the left, bayoneting every man they met: few 
of the gyayds escaped, for the ramparts were remarkably high, and had 
few passages for descending. The enemy made scartely any resistance, 
but every man endeavoured to save himself’: above three hunded wera 
bayoneted+in the Mysore gateway, the passage of which was blocked 
up by the throng that attempted to get through it. Above twelve hun- 
dred fell in different parts of the fort, and among them sevoral women 
and children,’ but as few as could be expected in the confusion of taking 
a place at night by storm. ‘The Kellidar, Bahader Khan, whom 
‘Tippoo had bronght with him from Tisnaghery, when he left tho Car- 
natic, was among, the slain: he had in vain endeavoured to collect a 
party to make a stand at the breach; ho was forced to retreat, and 
was followed by two soldiers, against whom he defended himself for 
some time with his sword, calling for quarter; but they either did not, 
or pretended not to understand him. They conceived him to be Lally, 
and they shot him thiough the head, and stabbed him in many places 
with their bayonets; his body, covered with a cloth, lay on the rampart 
the whole of the next day. It was visited by almost every man in the 
army, and all who saw it were struck by the nobleness of its appearanco, 
Ho was a tall, robust man, about seventy yoais of ago, with a white beard 
descending.to his middlc; and he was altogether ono of those majestio 
figures which bring to the mind tho idea of a ophet, All fling 
ceased, and in less than half an hour from the beginning of the attack 
we were in perfect * possession of the fort. Tippoo was soon informed 
of its fate, and he marched of immediately. ‘I'he greatest part of the 
garrison, being in the covered way, made their escape to him: of two 
thousand that were in the fort, most were killed or taken, Our loss did ,, 
not exceed twenty men, Lord Cornwallis liad many reasons to be, . 
anxious for the fall of Bangalore. It was stronger than had oven beon,; 
supposed: the enemy had made near twenty embrasures in tho bank gf, 
ihe tank,  enfilade the batteries ; and though they could not haye hurt 
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the nine-gun, they would have silenced the six-gun battery, and killed 
many of the troops on duty ; and he had not powder left for more than 
a day, é ee 

“The country round the camp for several miles had been destroyed 
by the enemy, and presented nothing but a naked waste of land. All 
the forage found in the petiah had been consumed by the middle of the 
month. Five thousand of the public bullocks had died durirg tlre last 
ten’ days; and there being no slaughter-cattle now remaining, near a 
hundred carriage-bullocks were taken every day to victual the Eyropeans. 
Tis Lordship, from his, uniform steady conduet, deserved success: he 
never lost sight of his ‘object to follow Tippoo; neither did he in the 
different cannonades aver permit a shot to be returned ; but’ some favour- 
able circumstances, which he could not possibly have foreseen, also 
concurred to the accomplishment of his viows, ‘I'he enemy were sur- 
prised ; they expeéted the storm on the 20th, and were prepurdd ; but 
on the 21st, Lippoo having encamped within the range of their guns, 
thoy thought themselves safe, and took no precautions to defend the 
breach; aud the noble ditch which surrounded the fort had not been 
carried in front of the gateway: had we met with it there, it’is not 
unlikely that, before we ‘could have filled it up, we should haye been 
compelled, from want of amtnuhition, to raige the siege,” 
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CHAPTER V. 
Atinched to the Civil Service, 


Rerenencr has elsewhere been made to the general neglect, by 
thé Company’s European servants, of the languages of the people 
whose affairs they were appointed tt administer, This was 
universally the case, not in the military department alone, but in 
the departments of justice and yevenus, over which civilians 
presided 5 and the consequence was, that all the real business of 
the state came to be transacted by native assistants and inter- 
preters, A good deal of inconvenience resulted even at the 
‘Presidency ; but there, as well as in the old provinces, where a 
patient: peaple had become accustomed to the usages of their 
masters, the machine, though subject to occasional checks and 
crosses, worked, upon the whole, satisfactorily, Iu propor- 
tion as the limits of the empire extended, however, it was felt 
that so clumsy a method of government and finance would not 
answer, Native assistants and interpreters, brought up amid the 
corruptions of the capital, were not to be trusted in places where 
English habits were unknown; and the farther the power of 
England was pushed back from the coast, the more wgent 
became the necessity of striving to do without them, ‘This was 
particularly the case in the Baramahl, Inhabitgd almost exalu- 
sively by Hindus, who from time imniemorial had followed the 
customs .of their fathers, who had never, up' to the present 
moment, had any intercourse with Europeans, and were more. 
over suffering fram the effects of war recently waged among thent, 
the Baramahl, it was felt, would require the presence of discreet 
men in order to recortile its people to a foreign yoko; and tl 

very first requisite in the individuals appointed to con 
delicate a charge, was their ability to communicate directly with: 
the inhabitants. There was not a civil servant at Madras coir, 
petent to do this: therefore Lord Cornwallis made choiggaf 
Captain Read as the fittest person to undertake the tasks and 
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Readgzelected as his assistants, Mr. Munro, wit two other 
military officers, 4 

‘We must not be surprised to find that the postponing of what 
the civilians regarded as their just claim of right, should have 
excited a good dedl of jealoiisy and heart-burning in that depart- 
ment of the service. There is even too much reason to believe 
that the gentlemen who pioved the innocent means of putting 
the, imaginary affront upén them, never afterwards succeeded in 
overcoming the strong personal feeling that was roused-by it. But 
neither Captain Read nor Mr, Munro took much account of that 
“elreumstance at the moment; they certainly did not allow it at 
any future period to hamper them in the fuithful discharge of 
their duties, Mfr, Munvo began his services in the Baraifahl in 
Apiil, 1792, and continued them with unremitting diligence and 
perfect success up to the spring of 1799. ‘The following, letters 
give a correct view of his manner of life and habits of thought 
throughout that important period in his career. 


TO HIS BROTHER JAMES. 
“ Pinugur, 9th June, 

‘Captain Read and I have been here since the 4th ; we move again 
in q day or two, in different directions; he for Caveiyporam, and I for 
‘Tingrecottah, Ishall be moving up and down the country for about 
six weeks more; after which I shall take up my quarters either at 
Darrampoory or some other convenient place, of which I shall give you 
notice, that I may havea visit from you, You ought to get up in the 
morning, and take exercise, and mix with the people of the garrison, 
to whom ‘you have already, I suppose, received an addition, by the 
arrival of Cuppage. You will find him an excellent man in every 
respect, both ag a commanding officer and a companion, When you do 
not like the manners of people who are generally esteemed, you should 
attribite It to your haying mixed little with the world, and not to its 
want of discernment, You will soon by habit approve of many things 
aboht which you are how indifferent; and even your anxiety to return 
to Eufope will, by degrees, he so far lessened, and your attachragnt to 
this country so much increased, that if it should be in your choice to 
stay here or return, you will be undecided which course to take, If 
you have no sick officers, and few men, bad cases, you can accompany 
Cuppage, Irton, or any of the garrison in their excursions about the 
country. ‘This kind of exerciso will contribute both to your health and 
amusement: it will prevent you from indulging melancholy reflections, 
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and will insensibly improve your mind, by showing you the country and 
the manners of its inhabitants: but to make these expeditions, you must 
have a horse, which I am too little of a jockey to puichnse for you. 
You might get one for yout purpose for about a hundred pagodas, 
Sam Bub is, I believe, tha best judge of horse-flesh with you; but 
Kisnagerry is not a favourable place for purchasing. If you camot 
supply yourself there, I shall write to Captain Dallas, Let me know 
what money you baye, and in what time you can got payment, that I 
may look for a bill on Europe, Remittances are bad just now : but it is 
as well to make it as to keep money without interest, as none is now 
given at Madras, owing to the great quantity of specio brouglit there by 
the war, * ‘ 

“ Tf you have got your books from Madras, send me Smith’s Theory 
of Moral Sentiments, You ought to get rid of the Moorman, by sending 
him with Kippen to be reduced, A cook, a boy to attend you at table, 
and some one to assist you in medical peparations, are all tho servants 
you have occasion for, All bullocks should bo sold, no matter at how 
small a price : thé randy one, if recovered, send to me. Your expenses 
should’ be within your pay, but not on too narrow a plan; while you 
have no horsg, you may easily manage on thirty-five pagodas a month.” 


TO THY SANE, 


‘Tr is now a good while since I wrote to you, but-you never told me 
whether or not you 1eccived my Iast lettor, Your silence, I am afiaid, 
is owing to bad health, or the consequence of it—low spirits, Graham 
tells me that he has been ill, and that you are but poorly, and that he 
thinks Kisnagerry unhealthy: but if there are not other instances 
against the plage, your case and his are not sufficient to conden it, 
You gave me no anawer what steps you were taking to got a,horse, ar 
if T should write to Captain Dallas about one for you, Your ansioty 
after home will leava you by degtces, I had as.much of it a8 you for a 
year alter my arrival; but having good health, and something to take 
up my attention in camp, it soon loft mo. "Nothing is go bad as moping 
and shutting yourself (unless absolutely unable‘to go out) up froyi 
society. You shoilld! mix with all men, and enter into all boyish amuses 
ments, and not suppose that it is necessary to imilate the fotmatity of 
the learned in Europe, * You have a strange, or-rather, I shouldzsay, 
ill-founded idea—for many young people havo it—that happinoss ts. 
be found only in living in retirement with 9 few of our achoal o colle 
friends, Nothing can be more absurd than such a sontiment : 
attachment to early acquaintances is as frequently owing to” ¢ 
placing us together, to being engaged in the samg studies oy ain 
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as to worth of melit of any kind. Such friends are not selected ; ant 
therefore mien, as they advanco in years, drop them for oflels they 
think better of; and if they retain an affection fot any of them, is is 
perhaps only for one or two who may possess those qualities which they 
would wish chosen friends to possess, though it may have been circum~ 
atances very different from those qualities that first formed the attach. 
ment. If among your school-friends there are many who ate vorthy 
of ‘2 warm friendship, you have bedn more fortunate than I: for though 
1 was happy with my companions at home, when I pass them in review, 
and recolltct their habits, tempers, and dispositions, I can hardly sea 
more than one or two whose loss I can with reason regret. Whatever 
you may think now, you may be assured that those’who ‘have now the 
first place in your esteem will give way to objects more deserving, 
because chosen when your disceinment was more mature, It must be 
confessed that there is a satisfaction in the company of men engaged in 
the same pursuits with outselves ; but it does not follow that they alone 
eo deserving of our friendship, and that there is no happinass in the 
society of other men. I like an oriontalist, a politfeian, a man that 
walks and swims, or plays fives, because I like all these things myself; 
but I at the same time have perhaps a greater friendship fpr a man who 
cares for none of those amusements. 
‘You should learn to play whist to pass the evenings.” 





TO THE SANL. 

' “ Oscottah, 29th Octobor, 
“T mayz received your letters of the 16th and 28th, and also one 
from your friend Mr, Bryden. Your mutual attachment is a proof of the 
good disposition of both, and I wish your desire of continuing together 
could be effected without injury to either ;but this, from,the nature of the 
service, can only be dod while at the General Hospital, where no man 
can wish to remain, except with the view of gaining some experience of 
the country practice. But there are other claims upon you besides those 
of friendship, ‘Che expense of your outfit was considerable, aud our 
fnther is in no situation “to pay it off. ‘To enable him to do this ought 
to be your‘first object. A vacant situation now presents itself, whiqh if 
‘ou can secure, it may be the means of attaining this end. The'lsth 
battation'wants a surgeon, and I have written to Mr, Duffin {o.got you 
appointed to it, If you auccced, you will have flo causo to regret the Joas 
ofyour friend. You will be under an intimate friend of mine; and, what 
is’ etter, a most excellent man—Captain Alexander Read; and_you 

will’also havo as 2 ¢ompanion your townsman George Kippen. Wi 
thom you will not find ‘yourolf among strangors, but, in‘two days,,more 
at home than you have been since you leit Glasgow. Your backwardness 
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to go into company is, I suspect, almost as strong a motive as friendship 
for your. wishing to xemain at Madras; but youwill find that there is no 
occasion for that kind of diffidence when you come hee: and I should 
likewisa hope, that by moving about, and huving less employment than at 
Madias, your' health will improve. 
“Your affectionate brother, 
‘Signed) “ Tromas Munro.” 


TO IIS FATIER. 


 Darrampoory, 14th Apiil, 1798, 

“ Tr will be unnecessary to say much of*myzelf, ag James* will tell 
you everything you can wish to know respeeting me; and also Georgo 
Kippen,,of whom you are so anxious “that I should make honourable 
mention, "I believe I have already told you that I am perhaps more 
indebted to him than to Lod Cornwallis, or any body elsc, for my pre~ 
sent appointihent; for I declined once or twice Captain Read’s proposals 
for actiigy with him again, between ¢he months of July and October, 
1791, because the conclusion of the war at that time appeared still dis- 
tant, I thought it improper to quit the grand army to join » detach- 
ment employed only in the escort of provisions, and always fay removed 
from the scone of action, Read, however, thought it a want of frlendship, 
and applied for other assistants. is Lordship refused ghom. Kippen, 
on this, immediately sot to work ; puffed mo,oft everywhere, as he does in 
Glasgow; talted and wrote to Read and mo; and at last persuaded me 
to write that I had no objections to being employed in the revenue, The 
moment this was done I was ordered to join Read at Bangalore. I for- 
morly gave myself the merit of having been entirely influenced in this 
affair Ly the accounts of your situation at home; but had Kippon not 
exerted himself, I would certainly not have quitted the army: so that 
you see I have some reason for being ‘ proud of my friend’ “You must 
not take all his expressions about mo in o literal senso; he is so:great a 
politigian, that he thinks it necessary to make ise ofyparliamentary~ 
constitutional language on all occasions, ‘A proud day,’ ‘ proudtof my 
honourable friend, ’y4re not reserved for nie alone—evory man tliat he 
meets with becomes, almost at the first blush, entitled to such honour~ 
able distitfotion. ‘ie wishes that people should not-only be on good 
terms with themselves, but'also with him ; arid botlt these ends he fie- 
complishes by being proud of his friends. When his reporis.are coh 
firmed by =e other Indian travellers, you will hardly suspoct that 
they havo vey little foundation. The ——is a worthy matt, and was 
much esteemed'in this eduntry; but I percoivé by your lettera thatsily 
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good-nature sometimes gets the better of his sincerity, But what could 
hedo? You anticipated his answers to your questions, and he was too po» 
lite to contradict you. You will perhaps not let me off $0 easy, when I 
tell you that he is a greater stranger to me than to you, and that you had 
more conversation awvith him at your first meeting than I have had in the 
whole course of our acquaintance, “I don’t remember ever having been 
in, company with him. | Ihave sometimes rode in a crowd with fim on 
the march during Hyder’s war; and I belieye the only téte-h-téte I 
ever iad with him was on Owen’s expedition, when one of my .legs 
swelled’ it consequence of standing all night in a tonent, that came 
down upon us in a narrow valley: he attended me constantly twice a 
day for about a week till got well. From all this I could not have 
supposed that he could have given you any other information about 
me than that wo onee had some very interesting conversation on fo- 
meritations, 

“I mentioned to you in a former lettor the amount of my allowancea, 
and that beyoud them I cannot get a sixpence. I observe thé Glasgow 
politicians have given a largo fortune to Captain Read, and soma 
pickings to me. Read is no ordinary charactey: he might, in Mysore, 
have amasséd as much money as he chose, and by fair means too; but 
ho was so far from taking advantage of his situation for this purpose, 
that ho evén gave up his bazar and many other perquisites of his mili- 
tary command, and received nothing but his prize-money and commission, 
which altogether, I believe, amounted to about six thousand pounds, 
Whatever I might have dono had I been left to myself,*t could get no 
pickings under such a master, whose conduct is invariably regulated by 
private honour and the public interest. ‘These, and an unwearied zeal in 
whatever he undertakes, constitute the great features of his character. 
The enthusiasm in the pursuit of national objects, whieh seizes othor men 
by fits and starts, is in him constant and uniform, ‘I'’hese qualities, 
joined to an intimate knowledge of the language and mannera of the 
people, and a happy talent for the investigation of overything connected 
with revenue, eminently qualify him for the statlan which, he now fills 
with sd much credit to himself and benefit to the public. Ile will, how- 
ever, I um afraid, be removed in March, or, at the farthoat, July, 1794, 
in order to conform to system, which requires that civilians only should 
be @ollectors, L have urged him to address Lord Cornwallissyto:so- 
lieit a continuation in office; but I don’t believe he will do it; hig 
principle is to exert himself, and to leave it to Goverament to discover 
the necessity of employing him, When we wero together at, Se- 
ringapatam, duving the cessation, I prevailed on hint ta,,apply for the 
managament of the Baramahl, His Lordship replied, that he could not 
venture io interfere;,for it would bring all thd sivilians on his head, 
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He however, a few days after, actually sent him a commission to com~ 
mand the forts in the ceded provinces, and to settle the revenue. Read 
was, however, of opinion, and I believe he was right, that‘Lord Com- 
wallis wogld, have done this of himself,.without any solicitation on his 
part.” 
TO HIS SISTER, 
* Risnagerry, 28rd January, 1799, 

« Dayret, after all his disappointments, is, I believe, in a fair way 
of doing well; he is engaged in the indigo business, which Has lately 
become of great consequence in Bengal, and is stil] rapidly increasing ; 
and I imagine he attends closcly to jg; Sor Alexander says nothing 
of his having mado excursions for several months, If he can only, in 
the couyae of a year or two, get clear of debt, and make a little money 
of his owh, there can be no danger afterwards; for it is probable that 
auccess will give him a confidence which will not be shaken by any tifling 
Josses he niay in future experience, Aloxander says, however, that he 
is tha most desponding of mortals, and that he is always foreseeing cala- 
mities thatnever happen, ‘This is quite different from mo; for, though 
{ have been vhalé-starved for these dozen yenrs, I have nokar. cedsod to 
look, with great confidence, for some signal piece of good fortune; and 
though I have, to be sure, been mistaken, this has had no other effect 
than that of making me more sanguine ; for I don’t reason as philoso- 
phers do, fiom analogy, and other such matters. I don’t say, bad lygk 
to-day, and ‘worse to-morrow; but rather, that bad luck, like othor 
things, must have an end,—that mine having already lasted so long, is.a 
strong drgumont that I cannot have much more of it; and that I may, 
therefore, like Quixote, very reasonably suppose myself to be on the 
point of achieving some iare adventures, And should-I go on for 
another dozen years in the sam’ way as tho lost, my confidence will 
hardly be diminished, Were it possible that I could, by any super 
natural means, be informed that I should never be independent in my 
fortprie, it’ would not, I believe, sit very heavy on my mind; for I havo 
considered very gerjously the consequences likely to follow my acquiring 
what is called a nioderatoe fortune, and I have doubted if I should be 
more happy with it than I am without it, ‘ 

“ Aftet spending, a great part oP my, life in India, I should not asily 
reconcile myself to sittiig down quiotly in 5 corney with pooplo among 
whom; as I should bogin my acquaintance so late, I should parhe 
always remain a stranger, Should the want of society tempt me,td fal 
in love, and get a wife, such a change would, I fear, add fttlé td af 
happiness. Would it not be a very comfortable matteny dlioug thereid 
of thé" century, to read in the Glasgow Couitien ie Veatalday * was 
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married Lieutenant Munro, the eldest subaltera in the East India Com- 
pany’s service, to Miss ——, one of the eldest maiden ladies of this 
placo. The ceremony was performed, by the Rev. Mr, —~, in the 
Ramshorn, and immediately after the happy couple,’ &c,? I have no 
relish, I suspect, for what is called domestic felicity. I coifld not on- 
dure to go about gossiping, and paying formal visits with my, wife, and 
then coming home and consulting about a change in our furniture, or 
physicking some of the squalling children that Providence might bless 
us with, You will say—‘ You will be 2 more respectable cliaracter at 
home, settled with your family, than wandering aboat India like a vaga- 
bond.’ But I cannot perceive that the one situation is more creditable 
than theother, Men, in gtnef&l, go home, and stay in this country, for 
the same reason—to please themselves—not to raise their own or the na- 
tional character: and the greater part of them go to their graves without 
having done either much good or much harm in this world, Why 
should I be eager to scrape together a little money, to go and linger 
through twenty or thirty dull years, in a family way, among my relations 
and neighbours? In a place like Glasgow, I should be tired in all com- 
panies with disputes about the petty politics of the town,-of which I 
know’ nothing, and anecdotes of families in whose concefns I'am in no 
way interested. Among thd merchants, I should be entertained with 
debates on sugar and tobacco, except when some one touched upon cot- 
ton, which would give me an opportunity of opening my mouth, and 
letting the company know that I had been in India, and seen one species 
growing on bushes, and another on trecs taller than any that adorn the 
Green, After thus expending all my knowledge, I should not again 
yenture to interrtpt the conversation. Should I, after being’ tired of 
preserving silence among these gentlemen, saunter towards the College, 
for the purpose of having some discourse on general topies of literary 
taste, of which men in all professions’may talk, and, in gome measure, 
judge—here I should encounter the prejudices and dissensions of small 
societies, If I spoké to Mr, Richardson of Macbeth, he would probably 
atart, and reply in a fine frenzy—John Anderson hath murdered 
aleep!’—and send me home in amazement, like Ilamlet, ‘with each 
particular hair on end.’ After making my escape from the professor of 
the ‘rolling eye,’ should I give up the men in despair, and hasten to 
some’ of my old female acquaintances, to seo if they talked’ anything 
nearer the level of common undefstanding, I should very likely find them 
in high argument on somo abstruso point of the mitre and pinc-apple 
schisms. 

“Tn a place filled with nothing but sectarians of some kind or other, I 
should search in yain for any rational entertainment; and, instead of con~ 
gratulating myself on having been able to return and live in my native 
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country, I should look back with :egret to the society and the interesting 
wars of India, It is this circumstanee,—the not perceiving any new 
sources of honour or happiness that could ariso to mo from the possession 
of money, that makes me indifferent about it, any farther than Just to got 
endugh to place me above want. My indifferenée, howevor, is only 
confined .to a moderate fortune; it does not estend to a great one, for 
that would enable me to spend money without troubling myself much 
about accounts, and to live in any part of the world I should like 
best. I’ could have my town and country-house, whore you might 

. display you! taste without beggaring mo. We should Jook out for 
a spot with plenty of wood; rocks and water would be wanting 
to complete the Jandscape,—but these are ehsily found in Scotland, 

‘« After putting you in possession of theeo three great elements of na- 
tural beduty, I should expect that you would lay out the policy, and that 
you would manage your rocks, and woods, and cascades, in such a way 
as to make me fancy myself in Arcadia, or the Candia of Mr. Savary, 
or the fabulous Tinian of Anson; and if they wero not to my taste, I 
should entreat James’s poetical friend, Mr. ——, to celobrate both you 
and them in his unwieldy numbers, But we can talk more of this when 
some of my Ureams are realized, James has, I believe, snid everything 
you can wish to know of himselfand me. I expect your'chof-d’euvre, 
Margaret’s picture, in 9 few days, from Madras. 

, * Your affectionate brother.” 





TO THE SAME, 


[Gtving an account of the arrival of her miniature—The date is 
. wanting.) 


You fell into the hands of James George Graham at Madras; James 
can tell you who he is; and he marched you off for the Baramah! with- 
out giving me any notice of yourapproach. I happened to call at Kisna- 
gerry a few days after your arrival, ‘There waa a meeting of the officers 
to read some papers respecting the arrangements of the army, and you 
were introduced, I thopght you were one of Graham’s female cousins 
whom he had just,returned from visiting, and I declared that it was 
highly improper that the gravity of our deliberations should be Jinter- 
rupted by women, I had just seized you, to foree you into your dark 
retreat, when the secret was discovered, You may casily guess that I 
granted you a reprieve, and surveyed you with more inquiring oyes, and 
with very different feclings, but still I could find no traces of tho coun- 
tenance which I once so well knew. I could perceive no marks of age 
to account for this change; but time, without making you old, has 
worked such a total revolution cither on your Jooks or my memory, that 
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you are now a perfect stranger tome. I cannot think that the fault is 
mine, for in genoral Tremember long and distinctly both what I read and 
what I see. It must be you who have thrown off your old face and dis- 
guised youself with a new one, Lsuspect, however, that the painter has 
‘assisted, for there was a Lieutenant Noble, from Greenock, present, who 
declares that ho has often seen you and recoliects you perfectly, yet he 
did not know your picture. The consolation to be derived from all this 
is, that we cannot meet after a separation of twenty years exactly a8 we 
parted. Ihave not been idle in that time, as you shall see when I return 
to expose my sun-ilried beauty. : 

«T have myself so vulgar @ taste, that Isee more beauty ina plain 
dress than in one fricked ovft with the most elegant pattern that ever 
fashionable painter feigned. This unhappy depravity of taste has been 
occasioned, perhaps, by my having been so long accustomed tq view the 
Brahman women, who are in this country both tho Aist in rank and in 
personal charms, almost always arrayed in nothing but single pieces of 
dark blue cotton cloth, which they throw on with a decenf art and a 
careless grace which in Europe, I am afraid, is only to be found:in the 
drapery of antiques, The few solitary English Jadies that I meet with 
only sorye to strengthen my prejudices, I met with one the’ other day all 
bedizened and huddled into a new habit, different from anything that I 
had ever seen before. On asking her what name it went by, she was 
surprised that I did not know the & Za Grecque. It looked for all the 
world like a large petticoat thrown over her shoulders, and drawn toge- 
ther close under her arms, I could not help smiling to think how 
Ganganelli, and the Abbé Winkelman, and the King of Naples, would 
have stared had they dug such a Greek as this out of Herculaneum, 
The fashions of the gentlemen are probably as fantastical as those of the 
ladies, though from having them continually before my eyes, the nb- 
surdity of them docs not strike me so much, We haye black and white 
hats, thunder and lightning coats, stockings of seven colours, and tam~ 
boured waistcoats bedaubed with flowers, and more tawdry finery than 
over was exhibited on old tapestry. I have heard some military 
geniuses deplore very feelingly the neglect into which three-cocked hats 
had fallen, They have been accustomed when they were young to sce 
some strutting warlike phantom or other with a hat of this kind, and 
they can never afterwards look upon it without being filled with ideas of 
slaughter and devastation, They think that in if consists half tho dis- 
cipline of smies, and that the fate of nations depends as much upon the 
cock of the hat as of the musket. I see so many turbans and handker- 
chiofs every day, and so seldom any hats but round ones, that I have lost 
all taste for the sublime, and think a three-cornered hat as absurd a piece 
of head-dress a3 a tiara. I wonder that the women, among all their 
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changes of fashions, never thought of trying it. If I were suro that any 
one of the nine Muses had ever woin one, I would advise Mrs, Grant 
to do the game, but I suspect she is like Professor M——, too much 
dogencrated from her ancestors to try it. I thmk she had no right to 
accuse the Jong-cescended Celtic bad of offeminacy, when she herself 
has forgotten the simplicity of her ancestors, and does not hesitate to 
drink tea and ride about the country in worsted stockings, I do not 
find that Malvina had a single pair, or even Agandecea, who lived far- 
ther north, and had a better exeuse for such an indulgence, What theso 
two ladies drank at the feast of shells, if they drank at all, I don’t 
know. It might have been whiskey, but certainly was not tea, If the 
Muses must drink, as most poets tell us, it is perhaps as well that they 
should drink tea as anything olse: but it is nowhere said that they must 
wear worsted stockings. ‘Chis unhappy coruption of’ manners would bo 
inexcusable in an ordinary woman, but poetry covers a multitude of sins, 
and Mrs. Grant has a jyro which Ossian would have Jaid aside his harp 
to hear, aud to which it is impossible to listen without forgetting all her 
offenees against the customs of her forefathers, the bare-legged bards 
of other-times. The Professor, though not horn a poet, seems to have 
taken some trouble to make himself one; and if he has, like most mo- 
dorn Sophs, been unsuccessful in conjuring up any sprite of his own, ho 
has at least no common merit in having called forth the muse of 
Mrs. Grant with— 
* Poetic transports of the maddening mind 
And winged words that waft the soul to heaven,’ 
In hex journal she has used the privilege, which superior geniuses often 
do, of writing carelessly. I loso much of the interest of the picce from 
not being acquainted with any of the characters she describes, ILer 
ladies ave all from the Grandison school—so full of smiles and gaicty, 
and wit and sense, and so chaming and divine---that I am almost as 
happy us the is herself, when escaping from George’s-square, to get 
into the open fields, and follow her through Bedloy’s ancient Grove, 
‘by Carron’s streams or banks of Forth.’ ‘Thore is so much of inspira- 
tion in her {poetry, on seoing the Perthshire Iills and Allan Water, 
that I'am much out of humour at being forced away in such a hury to 
drink port at the Inn; but she, however, makes ample amends at Killi- 
kranky ; and again, where we 
‘Tear young voices sounding on the mountain gale.” 

The whole is so animated, that it makes me more impatient than ever I 
was before to see the scenes which she deséribes, And were I notafraid 
of being taken for a Nassau, or some other foreigner, on all of whom 
Mrs. G, looks so indignant from her misty mountains, I would mount 
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the yellow horse and pay her a visit. She has the same faults that all 
modern poets have, and that you give us a specimen of in your Ctlestial 
Spmk—she is continually running after the ancients. A man cannot 
Jook into an ode, or sonnet, or any thing else, but he is instantly thrown 
over ¢ Lethe’ Wharf,’ or plunged into Cocytus. The hills and the 
glens of the Highlands are as wild as any of the,old poetical regions : 
or, {f they are too vulgar from being so well known, yet still wo have 
other scenes of real nature—the wilds of America and Africa,’ the 
Andes with all their rushing streams, and the frozen seas in the Polar 
regions, with their dismal islands never trod by human foot—sublimer 
subjects of poetry than all the fictions of Greece and Rome- In Burns’s 
best poems there is no mythdlogy. I don’t care how many Scandina- 
vians we have, but I am almost sick of Jupiter and Neptune.” 


TO THE SAME., 


“Danampoory, 21st January, 1704, . 


«J gave had no reason for some years to complain af your corre- 
spondence, except in one point, that it has, in general, I ‘believe, cost 
mo more time to read than you to write, Had it not been for the assist 
ance of James and George Kippen, I should never haye been able to 
make out a number of old characters whom you have introduced at dif. 
ferent times under now names, But now that I have got a key from 
them, you may wiite away without fear; for I am, to use a figure of 
your own, ‘ up to every thing,’ Even the Governor-General will not 
now make me, like the Persian poets, scratch the head of thought with 
the nails of despair. All your letters for James this season have fallen 
into my hands; but I must look for no‘more, as I hope he is now near 
enough to tell you of all. his sufferings in this country, and the doctors 
of thei mistaken notions of climates and constitutions, thqugh not to 
convince them; this, like other great works, is, 1 suppose, reserved for 
your millennium, when the world is to be inhabited only by Marats and 
modest physicians, James has as much reverence -for the faculty as 
yourself, and would not venture to confute any of them, however much 
he might think them in the wrong. Ie would rather sit among them 
ag silent as a yourig Pythagorean, swallowing, like pills for’ his mental 
constitution, all the profound nothings they utter. ‘This is not the case 
with you; for if it was, I am sure you would not admire their company 
so much as you dg: for, from your letters, I should expect, on going 
home, to sce you With a scalping knife yather than a pencil in your 
hand, and to find more skelctons than‘ pictures in your room, You men- 
tion no Jess than eight or nine doctors in one letter, There is Maclane 
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and M‘Farlane, and Cowan and Murray, and five moro; and” you speak 
of them all with as much kindness and affection as Madame Sévigné 
does of her ddughters, It is they, I suspect, who are the cause of your 
so often complaining of want of time, and of being hurried in wuting 
your Indiah lettcis ; for Andrew Ross, of whom James can give you 
some account, once told me that he had been kept idle for near fixe years 
by one doctor, the Rev. Mr, Bell, who lived in his house, I 1emember 
having been a witness one day of the manner in which he effected this: 
—he heard the Doctor speaking to me, and called him into his visiting 
room, when he immediately commenced a lemned discourse. ‘ Well, 
Sir, have you shown Lady Campbell the ice you made this morning ?— 
have you got your air-pump in order ?—havo you seen, Mr. Spalding’s 
‘diving machine ?—and was proceeding with fifty more questions, when 
he was interiupted by the guns of the ship, which was to carry the 
letters Ne was then writing, saluting the fort on her leaving the rods 
for Emope. On this, he started up, turned out the philosopher, ordered 
his servant to get a catamman, or raft, to chase the ship with his dis- 
patches; finished his letter in about an hour, and then came to me, 
when we both began to abuse the doctor, who had by this time taken 
shelter up-staiis in his muscum.—‘ This is tho most preposterous man I 
ever met with; ho alivays makes a point of coming to me when he sees 
me busy, and when he knows too that it is q matter of consequence about 
which I am engaged, and of pestering me with absurd talk about ice, 
and air-pumps, and diving-bells, and such like trumpory,’ I don’t 
know if the conversation of your doctors turns on the same subjects as 
that of Mr, Toss’, but it seems ta have the same effect pn your corre~ 
sponddnce. It is now about 16 years sinco I left home, and in all 
that time you have not sent me a single letter which has not been 
written just aa the post was going away, or tho ship weighing anchor, 
and in which our father is not blamed for keeping so bad a lvok-out. 
‘I have justthad a dreadful fright,—I havo this moment been terribly 
alarmed,—my father has this instant informed me that I am too Inte,’ is 
tho exordium to avery one of them. I now reecive such tidings without 
emotion, but it was not the case at first; when on licaking tho seal 
such terrible, dreadful words met my eyes,.I had no power to read 
farther; I stood;aghast, with the futal letter ready to drop from my 
hand like the 1ing or bracelet or other token from that of a Kero or 
heroine in tragedy, I was filled, as the poets say, with die alarms—L 
had the most dismal presages,—-I thought that death in the shapo of a 
Doctor had triumphed’ over Mrs, Maxwell tho brewer, or untimely 
stopped the tuneful tongues of the Blackstone Signoras, But after mus~ 
tering, I believe the ladies say stringing, all my scattered nerves, and 
venturing to cast another melancholy glance on tho letter, I discovered 
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that the postboy, by not waiting for you, had been the innocent cause of 
your hourible frights and of my constitution suffering such a slrock as 
had almost entirely umhinged my woe-worn frame. So much for the 
pathetic. I begin now to be very anxious to hear from home; it ia 
almost time to have hccounts of James's arrival. I wish to know what 
effect the voyage has had on him, Mr. Toar, Paymaster of the aymy, 
the tio last campaigns, was his fellow passenger, and would, I am sure, 
pay him every attention, The doctors tell me that his complamt ‘can 
only be removed by medical assistance at home. Iam also a good deal 
uneasy about Foulis, who was ill at the date of my father’g last letter ; 
he has now had a long period of bad health, and for the greatest part of 
the four last years he has Geen yery little better than when my father 
saw him in Edinburgh. When I saw him last, in the beginning of 1791, 
both his looks and his temper were so much changed from what, they had 
heen thice years before, that I hardly knew him again; but the mo- 
ment that he recovers his health, his flow of spirits will retwn, gnd you 
will see that I have not said more of him than he degeryes, You 
have by this time, I suppose, met your old acquaintance Colin M——. 
again; if you wish to learn any thing respecting this country apply to 
him, for no one is moe able to answer all your questiins—he has 
iead a great deal, chiefly politics, he has a great fund of information, 
and his head is clear and methodical, and you may depend on the cor- 
rectness of whatever he tells you—he is studious, and as inquisitive as 
Kippen, though not like him troublesome in his inquiries ; he has much 
more acquired knowledge than Foulis, but is very inferfor to him in 
natural endowments. M-—— knows more of books, and Foulis more of 
men I hear nothing of George Kippen, except that he is cantoned at 
Cuddalore, and that he is much admired by the Fiench officers at Pon- 
dicherry for making so much stir in the public rooms there; he is, I am 
told, grown prodigiously fat. ‘There is another acquaintance of yours at 
Pondicherry—Captain ——. I have never yet met him *in India, but 
an officer lately arrivell at Kisnagerry from Pondicherry told me a few 
days ago, that he had given him a very full account of all our exploits at 
school, Now I remember no more of him than Falstaff did of Justice 
Shallow ; that he was a puny creature, and looked foy all the world like 
a forked radish with a head fantastically carved upon it, Daniel is very 

Well pleased with his situation ; his manufactuio must be going on as he 
wishes, and I suppose he writes to you of it, and I hope will ina few 
years visit you along with one of his indigo cargocs, Alexander ia only 
beginning, and from his connection with Mr. Johnson there can be no 
doubt of his suecess,”” 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Life in Baramahl, 


In the former editions of this memoir I did not hesitate to intre- 
duce many letters which, however valuable they may be as 
expressing Sir Thomas Munro’ 's views*on Indian finance, are ne- 
eessarily, to the general reader, dry and uninteresting. They 
have served their purpose, and may now, I think, be laid aside; 
especially as in his more general correspondence frequent refer- 

ence ia made to the subject. But I am bound to state that the! 
whole of his policy as a collector kept the permanent welfare of 
the people steadily in view. In Baramahl, forexample, he found 
that Hydey‘and Tippoo had been accustomed to lease the revenues 
of extensive districts to a set of men who paid their rents 
to the crown with tolerable regularity; because they squeezed 
more than double the amount out of the necessities of the culti- 
vators. My. Munro abolished this practice at once, and return- 
ing to the ancient usage of village settlements, made, indeed, at 
the oytset a less imposing show than a more mbitrary course of 
proceeding might have occasioned, byt Jaid the foundation of A 
steady improvement, both in the condition of the people and in 
the amount of the revenue. Ilekept also the waste, of which there 
was 9, large portion in all the ruval districts of India, in the hands 
of the Government, as a resource, to use his own words, “ against 
an increasing population.” The “head men of the villages he 
restored to something like their” ancient position among: their 
neighbous, and eneouaged persons who felt or fancied that they 
had suffered wrong, to seek redress before the rude arbitration 
courts, which immemorial usage had endeared to them, At the 
same time Mr, Mutro was not only willing, but deshous of 
creating in the mind of each particular cultivator a sense of 
property in the soil, Hence his object was to ascertain as nearly 
as possible what amount of revenue the several holdings could 
afford to pay; and to make over ali beyond this, no matter how 
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large the increase arising. out of improved cultivation, to the 
peasant, For he was never misled by the phantom which on the 
Bengal side led the government to deal with mere collectors 
of districts as if they had been feudal chiefs and hereditary land- 
owners. The Tussildars of Baramahl, like the Zemindars of 
Bengal, were neither more nor Jess than the receivers of the 
revenue due to the supreme government; and My, Munro both 
in reasoning and in fact so dealt with them. 

The following letter to his father touches briefly, abou this 
point, It seems to have been called forth by some gets of im- 
prudence into which, through a natural desire to set his son’s 
merits in the most firvourable light, the old gentleman had been 
hurried, : cf 

Bank of the Cavery, opposite to h ade, 
. 3st January, 1795,° 

«©T gen that you cateh at every thing from which you think that’there 

is any chance of my diawing the amallest benefit hereafter; but I aus- 
f 

pect that my communications will not much forward tho acedimplishmient 
of your wishes; they might,raise the curiosity of Mr, P., but could give 
him no very favourable opinion of me, ‘This, however, is of little 
importance, as it is not likely that his sentiments will ever affect my 
views, eitheé in ane away or anather ; but had I sent the statement, 
though it could Have done tne no service, it might in his hands have 
done me meh injury. My opinions on this subject are already known 
to the Revenue Board as individuals,» though never communicated to 
them as a ‘public body. hey ave anxious to gain information from 
overy’quarter, in order to reform past abuses, Whatever is given pri- 
yately, they take i jin good part ; but it .caundt be supposed they would 
relish o newspaper aftack, It is of more consequence for me to he well 
with ‘them than Mr. P., for my future progress’must depend on my own 
exortions and their support. There is but little probability that he 
would interest himself about me ; and if he did, it can hardly be imagined 
that Mr, Dindas would, upon such a recommendation, take any step in 
my favour ; hig doing so would be highly improper, for it is from the 
reports’ of the Government and the Board of Revenue, under whom 
I immediately act, and not from my own, that he ought to form his 
judgment of my fitness for boing entrusted with a civil employment. 

“Great additions might certainly be made to the Company’s revenue 
on the coast, The first step should be to find proper men to manage it; 
for, unless this is done, every attempt at improvement will be in vain. 
No man should get the ebarge of a district who does not understand the 
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i the natives; for, unless he had perseverance enoygh for 
pave sear never have enough for a collector + and he would besides 
be kept under the dominion of his servants, and ignorant of every thing 
that was passing around him. Government have at lastibeen convinced 
of the necessity of such a regulation ; and Sir Charles Oakeley, just 
before he departed, issued an order, that after the Ast of January, 1796, 
no pesson-would be appointed a collector who did not understand some 
of the country Janguages. To this knowledgo and zeal in fulfilling the 
duties of their station, collectors should also unite a sound constitution, 
capable of bearing heat and fatigue; for if they are not active in going 
about their districts, and seeing evory thing themselves, the petty officers 
under them, i combination with the head-fgrmers, will make away with 
the revenue on pretence of bad seasons. Tn this country, where there 
aye so few Europearis, and where all business of taxation is transacted in 
a strange slanguage, Government have scarcely any means of learning 
how the collector conducts himself, except from his own reports; and 
to think of preventing his embezzlements by multiplying official checks, 
would only be an idle waste of time and money, This vil, which can 
never Ke entirely removed, would best be remedied by selecting men of 
industry and talents, and placing them beyond the necessity of pervert~ 
ing the public money to their private use. A collector ought to have 
at least a thousand pagodas a month ; bo will probably have beon cight 
or ten years in the conntry béfore hé receives his appointment; and 
allowing that he remains ten more, and that ho annually sponds half’ his 
income, which he may do without being very extravagant, by having 10 
fixed place of abode, and keeping an extra number of servants anc horses, 
for frequent travelling, he nfry, at the end of twenty yeais, return home 
not much richer than he ought to be. , The Revenue ‘Board made some 
time ago an application for an increase of salary to collectors, which 
Government rejected, with great marks of displeasure; but, in’ doing 
this, they showed little knowledge cither of trué policy or human nature; 
for when men aro placod in situations whore they can novor become 
independent by their avowed emoluments, but where they may also; by 
robbing the public without any danger of discovery, become so on a 
sudden, the numbor of those who would balaneo which gitle to tako is 
so small, that it ought not,to be brought into the account, Wo sce 
overy day collectors, who always lived above their salary, amassing yroat 
fortunes in a very fow years, The operation by which, this fs necom~ 
plished is vory simple:—when rents are paid in money, ‘by giving 
government a rent-roll below the real one, and when in kind, by dithin- 
ishing the produce of the land or of the sales, It is in vain to say that 
collectors, being men of education and character, will not descend to 
such practices ; the fact is against this conclusion, It is the same thing 
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whether it is done by themselves or by those under them. It may be 
said, that their gains arise fiom the successful trade of their agents: but 
when these very agents are invested with all their authority, and can, 
by pushing the payment of the rents, and other contrivances, get the 
whole produce of the lands into their hands at their own price, it is easy 
to see how dear such a trade costs both Government and the people, 
Tho immediate deduction, though considerablo, is not all the loss that 
revenue sustains, the obstruction of improvement ought also to be 
reckoned ; for men, occupied in auch schemes cannot have mu¢h leisure 
to attend to the extension of cultivation. “ 

* The collector cannot.expect thdt the country is to flourish, when 
ho himself has given the sjgnal to plunder it. The numerous band of 
royenue servants require no cncouragement to exercise the trade which 
they have always followed ; but they now act without restraint, and are 
joined by the head faimers, in stripping the unfortunate huskandmen of 
agreat part of the produce éf their labours, ‘This is the system under 
the Nabobs, under Tippoo, under the Company, and, I baliete, under 
every govornment in India. Tho collectors and thei; deputies, not 
being paid, help themselves, and by this means the country is often as 
much harassed in peace as in war, The private divideng among Tip- 
pon’s managers is from 20 to 40 per cent, A great part of the Nabob’s 
revenues are remitted through agents to Madias at threo and four per 
cent. per month, The rents in some parts of the Carnatic are regulated 
by the grain sown, every kind paying a different rate, and in others 

‘they are levied in kind; and, in all, the leases are annual, Where the 
rents are fixed according to tho grain, the lands are measured every 
year. ‘The surveyors, in making their repofts, ave guided by the bribes 
they receive, and a thousand frauds are practised both on the farmers 
and the Government; and where they ae collected in kind, the pro- 
duce of the land is either throws! upon the cultivator, at a price much 
above its value, or else @ standgrd is fixed for the market, below which 
no person ean sell until the whole of the public grain has been disposed 
of, Such wretched management, one would think, must soon ruin the 
country ; but the universal custom of carly marriages is favomable to 
population; and the inhabitants, under all their oppressions, seldom 
quit their native villages, because they ave attached to them, and can go 
nowhere that they will not experience the same treatment, They soon 
forget their wrongs, for they must live; and they again cultivate their 
fields the succeeding year, with the certainty of being plundered in the 
same manner as the last, This insecurity of property, though a great 
obstacle to the increase of revenue, does not diminish it much; for, as 
the greatest part of it is at present diawn from grain, the source of it 
carinot be lessened in any great degree without starving the inhabit. 
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ants; and they will not want subsistence as long'‘ns it can be provided 
so casily. A man has only to finnish himself with a couple of bullocks, 
—a plough hardly costs a sixpence, If he turns up the soil thee or 
four inches, and scatters his seed, ho is sure of a sufficient return. 
Were we to' abandon our present oppressive mode of taxation, the coun- 
try, instead of rice and dry giain, would be covered with plantations of 
betel$ cacba-nut, sugar, indigo, and cotton; and the people would take 
a great deal of our manufactures, for they are remakably fond of many 
of them,. particularly of scarlet; but, unfortunately, few of them cgn 
afford to weay it. Many Brahmans use a square piece of it as a clonk, 
duting the wet and cold weather; but I don’t remember evor seeing 
any of the famers with it, When they canappear fine, and think thee 
is no danger in doing so, there is no doubt but thet great numbers of 
them will substitute it for the camly, a coarse thick woollen stuff, with 
which all bf them me provided, which they carry in all seasons to defend 
themselves from the sun and rain, and on which they sit by day and 
sleep by‘ night. 

“ It isa mistaken notion that Indians ae too simple in their manners 
to have any passion for foreign manufactures. In dress, and every kind 
of dissipation*but drinking, they are at least our equals. They are 
hindered from taking our goods, not by want of inclination, but either 
by poverty, or the fear of being reputed rich, and having their rents 
raised, When we relinquish the barbaious system of annual scttle- 
ments ; when we make oyer the lands, either in very long leases or in 
perpetuity, to the present occupants; and when we have convinced 
them, by making no assessments above the fixed rent, for a series of 
years, that they are actually proprietors of the soil, wo shall see a 
demand for European articles of which we have at present no concep- 
tion, If we look only to the security of our own power in this country, 
it would perhaps be wiser to keep the lands, as they now are, in the 
possession of Government, giving them tothe inhabitants in leases of 
fiom five to twenty years, than to make them over to them for over, 
because there is reason to fear that such a property may boget a spirit 
of independence, which may ono day prove dangerous to our authority ; 
but neither the present revenue, nor any future ineease of it, can bo 
depended upon, while our military forco is inadequate to the dofence of 
our territories, and while the enemy ean ravage them, and drive tway 
the people, without our being able to hinder them. Wo require for this 
purpose at Jeast 6000 or 7000 cavalry: an invasion would cost us mare 
in six months than the additional expense of such a corps would amount 
to in ten years, Whilo our avmy is composed only of infanty, our 
power here will always be in the most critical situation in the time of 
warj for one defeat may ruin us; becouse against an enemy strong in 

a 
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horse, defeat and extirpation are the same. He may lose many battles 
without much injury to his affairs, because we cannot pursue; put by 
one victory he annihilates our army. It was on this ‘principle that 
Ilyder fought us so often in 1781; and had he once defeated Sir Eyre 
Coote, he would soqn have been master of every place in the Carnatic 
hut Madras, Four or five thousand horse might just now Jay waste the 
Carnatic, and Tippoo, by following rapidly with the main body, thight 
waks it a very difficult and tedious business for us to collect our scattered 
army to oppose him, Ie might, in the mean time, collect and drive 
off the inhabitants ; the communication with his own country would be 
secured by posting a detachment at Policade,—for Kishnagerry, the 
only, place of consequence inthe neighbourhood, is rbove 6 miles from 
the great road, and as the garrison is only one battalion, no party could 
be spared from it to interrupt the march of his convoys, Bat, if we 
had 6000 or 7000 cavalry, such an invasion could not with'safety be 
attempted: irregular horse would not venture alone into the Carnatic; 
and if they waited till Lippoo marched with his infantry; obr army 
might be drawn together in time to oppose him at entering, or a least 
to overtake him before he could reascend the Ghauts. Ife.might be 
forced to fight, and the loss of a battle, at so great a “aistance from 
home, and against an enemy now strong in cavalry, might be attended 
by the total destruction of his army, There is no way of protecting 
the country but by such a body of horse: it would be more effectual 
than a dozen of forts. The revenues of the Carnatic, under proper 
management, might, in a few yenrs, yield the additional sum that would 
be required for this establishment, 

« Tt is of the greatest importance to have a well-appointed army, not 
only to carry us successfully through a war, but also to deter any of our 
neighbours from attacking us; beeause, whether beaten or not, they 
still reecive some new instruction in the military art. Though they ae 
averse to innovations, yet the force of example will at last operate on 
them as well as on other people. ‘Their improved mode of carrying on 
wav is a aufficient proof of this; and if they continue to make such 
advances as they have done under [yder, Scindiah, and Tippoo, they 
will, in 30 or 40 years, be too powerful for any forco that we can 
oppose to them, Tt js on this account very absurd policy to keop two 
battalions with the Nizam, to teach him, or his successor, to fight us, 
He has already formed above 20 corps on the same model, We have 
got astrange fancy, that, for the sake of the balance of power, it is neces- 
sary to support him against the Mahrattas; but wo have Jess to fear 
from them than from him and Tippoo; because the Moors are more 
ready than the Iindoos in adopting the improvements of strangers, and 
are likewise, by the spirit of their religion, strongly impelled to exfend 
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their empire. I am convinced that, were the Mahrattas to overturn 
both the Mohammedan powers, we would be more secure than at pre- 
sent, They would see that nothing was to be gained by attacking us, 
and would therefore let us remain quiet, and either fight antong them- 
selyes, or turn their arms to the northward; and when they had 
only Asiatics to contend with, they would by degrees lose the little 
of Edropéan discipline which they have already learned, I believe 
T have all this time only been repeating what I have often said to ‘you 
before.” + 


The following letters to his sister contrast strongly with the 
preceding, ‘The first alludes to the return ofthis brother James 
to Scotland, in consequence of the total loss of health, The 
others.tell their own tale, 


1 consider life as valuable merely in proportion to the comforts and 
pleasure’ itaffords, and I would rather have them étrewed through ita 
whole course than treasured up for its last romnants, It appears to me 
little better than madness for a man to expend his best days in toiling 
through a peypetual succession of irksome scenes, from the absurd hope 
of retiring to happiness when the period of enjoyment 1s gone. If James, 
by visiting Europe again, acquire one idea or an hour of comfort more 
than he could have done by remaining in India, I shall think him woll 
employed—much better than if he had, while lingering under a painful 
disorder in this country, amassed a large fortuno in the course of a 
number of years and retired at an advanced age, among his relations, to 
build a house and take a wife; as if he lived only for posterity, or as if 
we were all created, like Jews in the Old ‘{estument, solely for the 
purpose of filling up so many links in a chain of prophets, The two 
next yemrs will be probably the happiest of all James's life, and those 
to which he will hereafter, with most fondness, look back, instead of 
two years of constant pain under the burning rock of Kishnagerry: he 
will recover his health, and return to his friends ahd native country, 
when he lias been Jong enough absent to make him impatient to seo 
them, but not to diminish his attachment, Ie will sail, I hope, in the 
King George, in the first week in May. You will find him as Scottish 
as ever: he will, however, I dare say, presume upon his travebs, and 
venture to correct your pronunciation, and perhaps even our father’s in 
the Sunday evening sermons.” 

‘ 


G2 
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TO HIS SISTER. 


“ Wantlere, 5th March, 1795, 


J yinp that all my arguments in favour of ignorance and old cus- 
toms have been lost upon you, and that I might as well have attempted 
to put out the light of Mrs, Mary Wolstoneeraft, as to turn the heart of 
such a stubborn reformer as you are now become. Ail nations are now, 
it seems, to be one family; and we are to have no more quarrélling, no 
more fighting, oxcept intellectual combats; and every mar of us is to 
cultivate philosophy and tho arts, and to talk of nothing but urbanity, 
and humanity, and gentleness, and delicacy, and sympathy, and love~ 
every desert spot is to be converted into a garden, and the whole face of 
the earth is to awarm with the sens and daughters of reason and: liberty ! 
What then? Suppose all these fine things realized, shall wo have 
changed for the better? Let agriculture and manufactures ba egrried to 
their utmost possible extent, where does it all end, but in’ our being 
more effeminate in our dress and more Epicurean in our food than we ave 
now ? We must also admit that the increase of population has kept pace 
with the improvements of the arts; and that the whole facé of the 
country will be covered with habitations, except what is required for the 
purposes of agriculture: but this cannot be a very extensive space; for, 
as the earth will ther be forced to yield at Jeast an hundred fold more 
than at present, I reckon an area of twenty feet squave a very ample 
allowance for each person, This is making a very great concession ; 
for you know that every inch of the surface of dry Jand might be covered 
with houses, and the inhabitants, by having terraced roofs, might on the 
top of them raise food enough for their sustenanee, as was formerly done 
by the Bahytonians in their hanging gardens; but as I wish, contrary to 
the practice of the learned, to be moderate in argument, I give you 
twenty feet square for your maintenance and recreation, What will bo 
the consequence of this advanced state of society? We shall, like the 
Chinese, throw our new-born children into rivers, with as little remorse 
as if they were puppies. In tqwns where there is no river at hand, 
Edinburgh for instance, the ery of * Gardyloo’ will probably be followed 
by a babe, instead of the accompaniment which Queon Mary introduced 
from France, ‘Ten stories will be more certain death to the young phi- 
Josophers than © plunge into the river, We shall then hear of more 
‘scapes by flood than by field,’ and, for want of vomances and, memoirs 
of revolutions, the adyentures of these foundlings will form a principal 
part of our libraries, We shall not be able to walk out without being 
jostled on all sides by crowds of enlightened men and women. All the 
aports of the field, and all rural pleasures, will be at an end, ‘There 
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will be no rambling across the meadows, for every man will fence his 
territorial possessions of twenty feet against all intruders, There will 
be no hunting or shooting, for all wild animals will have been destroyed ; 
and there will be no fishing, because every living thing in the rivers 
will have been poisoned by manufactures. There will be no poetry, no 
silence, no solitude ; and if by chance some genius should aise and 
inyoke the Muse, he will sing more of being lulled to sleep by the clatter- 
ing of fulling-mitls and other machinery, than by the whispering of the 
zephyrs, ‘or the sweet south, upon a bank of violets. The hard-handed 
peasant will then wear dog-skin gloves, silk stockings, and a solitaire, and 
be wrapped in, silk from top to toolikea cocoon; and as the plough will 
then, by the power of machinery, go by itsélf, he will look at its mo- 
tions, mounted ou the horse which, jn these barbarous times, would be 
employed jn drawing it. And the rich mao, dressed in the finest stuffs 
that art can produce, will sit in his marble palace gasping for fresh air ; 
for amidst the steam of human bodies, and the smoke of engines and 
workshaps, it will be impossible to get a mouthful, unless by going to 
sea, When the world, by the progress of knowledge, shall come to 
this pass (if the art of war, after being lost for many ages, is again dis- 
covered); it will be hailed as a noble invention, and the author of it will 
perhaps receive the honours of the Pantheon, for giving elbow-voom to 
the half-stifled inhabitants of the globe, by such ingenious machinery as 
fire-arme, instead of its being offected by pestilence and famine: it will 
no doubt be considered ,as a learned profession, and probably be 
classed as one of the branches of the medical art. Now, supposing that 
the economists have accomplished their great plan of filling the world 
with farmers and manufacturers, and made the whole fice of the earth 
one great city, it does not appear that the mora important end of increasing 
the happiness of mankind would be attained, But thore is nother kind 
of philosophers who propose doing this by other means, They do not 
mind what we eat or drink, or wear ; their business is all with our minds 
-—with our contemplations. They talk a great deal about tho matorial 
and mental worlds, and of their both boing subjected by man; and of the 
accumulating lights of a perpetual succession of speculative men, effuct- 
ing in the ono case what physical agents do in the other, I cannot con- 
ceive that that part of their studies which is direeted to the divisign of 
the powers of the mind into different heads of memory, reflection, &e, 
can ever make us wiser or better, «It is only giving us a new code of 
metaphysical jargon, in addition to those which we have had already 
from the Isidians, Greeks, and Arabians, and which will also, in its turn, 
be supplanted by something equally visionary and unimportant, Thojr 
disquisitions on government are not likely ever to do much good—for its 
best rules will always be drawn from experience ; and whatever is good 
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in their theories comes from the same source, though they often absurdly 
enough iegard it as the offspring of their awn genius. I never had much 
faith in the soundness of their political doctrines, and stlll less after what 
has passed in France. If they could ever discover and demonstrate ma- 
thematically the origin of ideas, or sentiments, or whatever they please 
to call them, they might still be very ignorant of the characters of, men, 
and, of course, very unfit for the administration of public affairs, We 
have never yet had any proof that the knowledge of abstract sciences 
makes those who cultivate them cither more able or more virtuous. I 
yather suspect that they have a contrary tendency. Weré a convention 
assembled of all the most celebrated writers in metaphysics and polities, 
for the purpose of framing‘a constitution for a country that wanted one, 
I should not hope for any great benefit from their lahours, nor be sur- 
prised to behold the tyranny of Robespierre and his associated equalled 
by them. ‘he mild benevolent moralist, who had been accustomed to 
fortify himself against the assaults of domestic calamities by, the maxims 
of philosophers, when brought into active scenes—when agitated and ex- 
asperated by the strife of parties, and when his Iatent ambition was 
awakened by the prospectof power, would find all his former’ aids of old 
saws of no avail, and might be hurried on to the commission of deeds as 
atrocious as ever weie imagined by Marat himself. ventures to 
foretell that we shall advance with accelerated rapidity from one degree 
of improvement to another, till at last we shall all be as good, and as 
wise, and as happy as angels. But could this prophecy be accomplished, 
it is not an event that ought to be wished for by Christians, because wo 
should become attaclied to this vain world, and would have no motive for 
praying to go to a better; and pain and poverty, two aposiles who have 
perhaps made as many converts as all the bishops that ever existed, 

would be turned out of doors, But religion out of the question—1 am 
much afraid, that could the Doctor’s schemes be brought to bear, they 
would not even contribute to our worldly bliss, .‘fhe human race, as I 
told you before, is to be one great family, All malignant passions, and 
with them war, are to cease—all nations are to be alike enlightened. 
‘The gentlemen of ‘fimbuctoo are to speak French, and the ladies to 
warble Itatian ; and tho tranquil pleasures of mankind are never to be 
roffigd, unless by the death of their cattle, or the birth of their children. 
‘To sucha state of dull uniform repose, give me, a thousand times in pre- 
fereneo, the world as it now stands, with all its beautiful variety of 
knowledge and ignorance,—of languages—of manners—customs—relj- 
gions and superstitions—of cultivated fields and wide-extended desorts 
and of war and penee.” 
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TO TRE SANE, 


 Cardambutti, seventeen miles north-east of Seukledacg, 
is 5 15th September, 1795, 

“1 sre that you and my father stop all travellers from India, I 
sometimes hear of them from Glasgow before I know of their leaving 
Madras, I think I ace —~ looking out of his carriageewindow, like 
John Bull from Ecelesdown Castle, ‘Look at mo now, Nick; see 
where I ani got to.’ He deserves his good fortune, for he is an 
excellent officer. Keith Macalaster is an old acquaintance; but I 
know nothing of ——, except what f have from you, that he sleaps 
aficr supper in thé middle of long stories, ‘This may be occasioned 
eitherby.the nature of the stories, or the punch being too weak or too 
strong. My father confirms your report, and observes with some 
surprise; that he fell asleep while he, Major Macleod, and Koith 
debated about Hyder and Tippoo till two in the morning, Tad they 
been tngaged in a real, instead of a mock fight, I should not have 
wondered’ at his sleeping at such an hour, Ie was Adjutant to one 
of the battalions which served with the Nizam’s army in Mysore; but 
as they always encamped at some distance from us, 1 never sas in 
company with him, though I bave frequently scen him: he is well 
spoken of, and, I believe, received a present of n thousand pagodas, hy 
order of Lord Cornwallis, for a survey of the route of the detachment 
with which he served. As to the doublet which ~— exhibits among 
you, it is none of mine; I give up all claim to its he certainly robbed 
my wardrobe of many valuuble articles, bub this was not among them, 
Your conjecture about Miss —— having enslaved him ig very tight. 
Ina letter which I received from him last year, he is very anxious to 
know haw her brother is; had I not learned his deplorable situation 
trom you, I should have thought this inquiry a little strange ; for ho 
never troubled himself’ about ——’s health before, Iam sorry to say 
that he hos been long ill, and is still in a very bad way; but I shall 
give him the particulars in a few days, when [write to him, I suppose 
his exeursions about the country in the jacket you so much admiro, 
must be a task imposed by his fair enthraller, as a trial of his con~ 
stancy, 

“The lady whom you pretend to have discovered for me, does not, 
I hope, expect that I am, by night and day, to ride over the hard 
stones on a tall trotting horse; for should I by chance, when thinking 
of her instead of my Rosinante, fall off and break my neck, how doleful 
it would be!—I mean, on my part, We should have ‘Love's Labour 
Lost; and the story would make such a charming nesy ballad, that 
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were J pot a reereant knight, I ought to be ‘pads to sec the 
adventure finished. But you have forgottgn in baa plan all the 
obstacles to the accomplishment of this great, enterpriscy—not, of neck. 
breaking; for of that, as I have already aid? Tanake no nothing, —but of 
the celebration of our ‘nuptials, T have singe the mophing reckoned 
above fifty: but there is one which is worth them all,-that, the, lady 
never was in the mind which you say ; or if she was, thapat 4 is fifty to 
one but she would change it before I got home, were I even mounted 
upon an enchanted wooden steed, Now, what is to be done when I 
atrive, and find that she has given her hand to an unknowh rival? If 
he were a knight, I might borrow —-—’s doublet and horse, and 
challenge him to mortal combat; but as it is more likely that he has 
never been dubbed, there is nothing left for me but to choose the most 
romantic manner of dying. Hanging and drowning have both many 
advocates among lovers; for my own part, I should prefer hanging; it 
is more pastoral, and 1 think that dangling by the neck from a willow 
would have a fine Arcadian appearance; besides, the branch might 
break, or some charitable swain might pass that way, and cut me’ down 
before Thad sighed my soul away, which are chances that T.could not 
have at the bottom of a pond. But what makes this one of the most 
hapless love affairs that ever distressed a forlorn couple is, that, besides 
the lady's objections, I might have not a few of my own. I have read 
so many romances and novels, that I have got very high notions of 
beauty: nothing but such e peerless dame as Rosalind, or Angelica, or 
Clarinda, will mak¢ me kneel, If the lady is not as fair as Melisendra, 
‘whose eyes misled the morn,’ I would regard her with as ‘much 
disdain as the Glassman, in the Arabian Nights, did the Grand 
Vizier’s daughter, The fair phantoms whom I have so often seen 
carried off by caitifis, and rescued by knights, held such sovereign 
empire in my imagination, that there is no room for your Lady Marys 
and Lady Bettys, nor even for your Marias and Elizas. I have seen 
no woman in the course of my ervantry, that I did not think vulgar in 
comparison of those transcendent nymphs with whom I have beguiled 
so many delightful days ‘in hall and bower.’ But supposa that the 
course of true love should run smooth, and that we are both returning 
to ony castle, mounted on white palfreys; here our troubles would 
begin, for when, after dismounting, Melisendra, instead of ,taking up 
alute, and pouring upon my ear a strain like the sweet south, should 
fall to scolding the servants, the spell would vanish, and, instead of a 
magnificent palace near Trebizond, I would find myself in a small 
house in a dirty street in Glasgow. After having been so long used 
to a wandering life in a tent, I doubt very much if I could muster 
steadiness sufficient to confine myself toa house. If I could not, there 
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follows a cruel separation—the lady in town, and I in the country ;-— 
but as living under a tree or in a tent, in such a climate, is not always 
pleasant, I should perhaps remove as far as Porsia or India, and, by 
increasing the distance, increase the pangs of absence. 

* You see how many good reasons there are agaihst your scheme of 
my taking horse instantly, and hastening to throw myself at the lndy’s 
feet: as to tha other, of proxy, I can only agree to it on certain gon- 
ditidns, If sho is not, or even if I fancy that she is not, so charming 
as Clelia or Rosamond, I am to bo at liberty to look for one that is, I 
ain fo eat ahd sleep whenever I please, without any questions being 
asked. No private orders are to be given to the barber or the tailor 
about the decorations of my person, I am not to be forced to sit up, 
andreceive male or female visitors: neither the superintendence of the 
kettle ndx, tea-cups is to be considered a3 a part of my duty, 1 am not 
to be obliged to dcliver my opinion on patterns for caps or petticoats 
for anydady. I am not to go out to tea or supper untess I choose, 
I am not to be ordered on any duties of danger, such as escorting young 
ladies ‘home in a windy, or old ladies on a frosty night. I am to havo 
liberty of conscience, and to attend church as often os I think proper, 
And, lastly, ‘when I am tired of home, I may return to India alone. 
NB. Should any doubt hereatter arise about the meaning of any of 
theso clauses, my interpretation is to be received as infallible; 
and should I explain the same article different ways at different times, 
I am not to give any reason for so doing.—These are my terms, from 
none of which I can recede. y 

“T never wish so much to be at home, as whon I hear of your excur- 
sions to Saltcoats, Milliken, and Edinburgh: for I liko to stroll about 
the country. T am happy to hear that Saltcoats has done James so 
much good: he has no complaints now, I imagine, that a litle time will 
not remove. In all my letters, I have said that he ought not to yoturn 
here if there is the smallest danger of his health, I have often lamented 
that he was so contemplative, and looked so much forward, and with an 
eye so gloomy. Two of his hooks were Hume's Essays, and Read’s 
Theories—books which he may now read with entertainment and with- 
out danger, but hich could haye dono him no good when he first snw 
them some years before he came to this country, ILis sedentary, moping - 
disposition ought rather to have been directed to buséle and action than 
cherished by dull studies, The cold, lifeless reasoning which is pre« 
maturely forced upon an unfortunate atydent at a college, is as different 
from the vigorous conception which js caught from mingling with 
general society, as an animated hody from its shadow. It is distressing 
that we should persevere in tho absurd practice of stifling the young 
idena of boys of fourteen or fifteen with logic, A few pages of history 
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give more insight into the luman mind, and in a more agreeable manner, 
than all the metaphysical volumes that ever were published. ‘The men 
who have made the greatest figure in public life, and have been most 
celebrated for their knowledge of mankind, probably never consulted 
any of these sages ffom Aristotle downwards. 

“I wish we had a statement of my father's debts, that we might know 
what part of the principal we could discharge without incurring any 
great loss, by withdrawing our money from the advantage of high 
interest.” 


'TO THE SAME, 


* October 4th, 1795, 

“You begin, I imagine, by this time to suspeet that by ris long 
dissertation upon doctors, I am endeavouring to fight off replying to 
your outrageous attacks on military men; and I am not ashamed to 
confess that it is not far from the truth: for when I unthinkingly 
enough, last year, said something to you about war being alniost as 
excellent an invention as sleep, it was only for want: of something 
els to talk of, and J little dreamed that I should seo you, in something 
less than seventeen years, decorating the horizon of controversy, and 
coming down upon me like another Mrs, Mary Wolstonecraft, with a 
host of’ first principles, and physical and moral causes, and defying me 
to mortal combat, in which you propose to gather laurels, Then you 
talk of olives, and myrtles, and oaks, at such arate that I began to 
doubt if I was ‘not reading a letter from the famous Kensington Gardener, 
who renovates old fruit trees; and after dragging me into this wilder- 
ness, you talk of things invisible and divine, emanating and reascending 
sparks, and internal warfare, and you conclude this discourse on politics, 
morals, ustronomy, and forest-trees, by praying that we may all at last 
become planets. ‘his is all much too sublime for my poor spark of 
intelligence, particularly as I haye not got the metaphysical visual ray ; 
I must, therefore, leave you, and return to earth again, and speak of 
things as we see them, and talk of men as we find them, I am still of 
opinion that war produces many good consequences ; those philosophers 
who prophesy that the millenium is to follow universal civilization, 
must have shut their eyes on what is passing in the world, and trusted 
entirely to intellectual light, otherwise they would have seen that in 
proportion to the progress of science and the arts, war becomes more fre- 
quent and more general, and this I consider to be the true end of eivili- 
zation. In former ages of barbarity and ignorance, two petty states 
might have fought till they were tired, without any of their neighbours 
minding them, and perhaps without those who were at a little distance 
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over hearing any thing of the matter: but in these enlightened times of 
mail-coaches and packet-boats, no hostility can be committed in one 
comer of Europe, hut it is immediately known in the other, and we all 
think it necessary to fall-to immediately. I should be glad to know in 
what uneivilized age a fray in Nootka Sound would have produced a 
bustle at Portsmouth. Barbarous nations, when at war, generally re- 
_ turned to their homes at the harvest season, and took the field again in 
the holidays, to fight by way of pastime, and they were not afraid to 
leave their towns with no other guard than thew women, beeanse no 
other nation was supposed to be concerned in their quarrel ; but now, 
by the happy modern discovery of the balance of power, all Europe is 
fraternized—every nation takes at least as ihuch interest in the affairs of 
other nations as in its own, and no two can go to war without all the 
rest following their example, We are not like barbarians, contented 
with one or two campaigns; the riches of commerce and the improye- 
ment of science enable us to amuse ourselves much longer, and we are 
now seldom contented with less than seven. Why do our men of genius 
speculate, and our manufacturers toil unceasingly, but that we may 
collect money enough to treat ourselves now and then to a seven years’ 
jubilee of warfare? The only instanco in which civilized is Jess destruc 
tive than barbarous war is, in not eating our prisoners; but this I do not 
yet despair of’ seeing accomplished, for whenever any philosopher, or 
politician, shall demonstrate that eating prisoners will improve the 
cotton manufacture, or augment the revenue, an Act of Parliament will 
soon be passed for dispatching ’them as fast as possible, War is to 
nations what municipal government is to particular cities, it is a grand 
police ‘which teaches nations to respect each other, and humbles such as 
have become insolent by prosperity. If you are not sntished with 
political arguments, I shall give you some of a higher nature, Do not 
all religious and orthodox books insist strongly on tho manifold benofits 
resulting {rom the chastisements and visitations of stiff-necked and stub- 
horn generations? Now what better visitation can you wish for, than 
forty or fifty thousand men going into a strange land and living there at 
free quarters for two or thirce years? Don’t you think that the calamities 
of the American war have made us more virtuous than we wera, and 
that more Britons baye gone to heaven since these chastisoments, than 
did in all the preceding part of the century ? and I, therefore, for my 
own sake, thank Providence that such a visitation happened in my life 
Tt is in vain to look for the tormination of war fiom the diffusion of 
light, as it is called, ‘The Greeks and Romans in ancient times were, 
and the Germans, French, and English in modern times ave, the most 
enlightened and warlike of nations; and the case will be the sarno till 
the end of the world, or till human nature ceases to ba what it is. As 
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long as nations have different governments, and manners, and languages, 
there will be war ; and if commerce should ever so far extend its influence 
as that trading nations will no longer fight for territory, they will never 
refuse to take up arms for cloth—and then the age of chivalry having 
given place to that of economists, prisoners will no more be released on 
parole: the privates and subs, will be employed in coal-heaving and 
other works serviceable to the state, and those of superior rank ransomed, 
and ‘if they are dilatory in settling accounts, they will, perhaps; he 
tossed in blankets of a particular manufacture, to promote the eltculation 
of cash. Those who rail against war have not taken a comprehensive 
view of the subject, nor considered that it mingles, in a greater or lesser 
degree, with the most refirted of our pleasures, How insipid would 
poetry be without romances and heroic poems, and history without con- 
vulsions and revolutions! What would a library be with nofhiag but 
Shenstone and a few volumes of sermons? What would become of all 
those patriotic citizens who spend half their lives in coffee-houses, talking 
of the British Lion, if ho were to be laid asleep by an dnfortunate 
millennium ? 

“T am so far from wishing to abolish hereditary distinetions, that I 
think them useful when kept within proper bounds, I sptak of them 
rather in a moral than a political view, Nobility of birth, if it does not 
always give elevation of sentiment, often prevents a man from deseend- 
ing to actions which he would hardly have started at had he been born 
in an inferlor sphere ; the fear of disgracing his family keeps him above 
them ; but this is only a negative kind of merit, When, however, no- 
bility is joinad to an excellent natural disposition, cultivated by education, 
it gives the possessor a dignity of thinking and acting rarely found in 
the middling ranks of life; of these there are many instances among the 
Spaniards, Alexander was in high spirits on’ the 8th of August, 
date of his Inst letter.” 


TO WIS MOTHER. 
© Bollari, 17th May, 1795. 


(Tw the course of the last three months I have written to my 
father, Erskine, and Alexauder. I should write ta you all oftener, were 
T not so much out of the world that I hear very little of public affhirs, 
andiwvere my manner of life not so uniform that it is dull and uninterest. 
ing oven to myself, I often wish that some of those dreamers who prate 
so much about the plenstres of retirement were in my place; for to me 
life, without society, isa heavy task, I long for company, not merely 
for the sake of conversation, but also to amuse myself with being idle, 
For I would rather play fives or billiards, or make a party to go up a 


: 
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hill or to swim, than read the finest composition of human genius, or 
pass a classical night with the whole of the Royal Society in full col- 
lege. “I howover still like reading, and the company of those whom I 
suppose to be either men of taste or knowledge, as much as ever; but 
without recreations of a lighter hind, I should soon lose all relish for 
both. Wore I by chance thrown into a situation where it would be ne- 
cessary to relinquish either sport or study, I should without hesitation 
give-up study. It is impossible to express the strong passion which I 
still retain, or which has rather continued to grow upon me, for fives, 
swimming, and every sport that Iwas fond of at school, I remember 
T left Cassimeottah, about eight years ago, on account of the danger of 
hill fevers: but a stronger reason was, that T’could not live without play- 
ing fives, Were I to go home to-morrow, instead of going about like a 
good citizen, and visiting the various improvements in the manufactures 
of my native town, one of my first excursions would be to Woodside, to 
swim down Jackson’s mill-stream ; and as this would certainly be repre- 
sented as ai action very indecorous in a porson of my years, and as 
savouring of an empty mind, I would excuse myself by seying that I had 
only followed the advice of Lord Bacon: for aa I knew the deepening 
and widehing‘of canals to be matters of the utmost importance to a coms 
mercial nation, I had resolved, in conformity to the principles of that 
philosopher, to admit nothing on hearsay, however high the au. 
thority, but to bring everything to the test of experiment; and that, 
with this patriotic view, I had risked my person in a dangerous 
torrent, 

“Where I am now, I have no choice of study, or society, or amuse- 
ment, I go from village to village, with my tent, settling the rents of 
the inhabitants; and this is so tédious and teasing a business, that it 
leaves room for nothing olse,—for I have no hour in the day that I can 
call my own, At this moment, while I am writing, there are a dozen of 
people talking around me: it is now twelve o'clock, and they have been 
coming and going in parties ever since seven in the morning, when I be- 
gan this letter, They have frequently interrupted me for an hour at a 
time, One man has a long story of a debt of thirty years’ standing, con- 
tracted by his father; another tells mo that his brother made away with 
his property when he was absent during the war; and a third tells mo 
that he cannot afford to pay his usual rent, -becauso his wifo is dend, who 
used to do more work than his best bullock. Iam obliged to listen to 
all these relations; and as every man has a knack at description, like 
Sancho, I think mysolf fortunate when I get through ay one of them 
in half an hour, It is in vain that I sometimes recommend to them to 
begin at the end of the story, They persist in their own way of making 
me full master of all the particulars; and I must, after making my ob- 
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jections and hearing their replies, dictate answors in the same capious 
style to them all, so that T cannot be snre that this letter will be ready 
to ga by the nextships. Iam now in the middle of a deep valley, about 
eight miles from the Cavery, and twenty south of Pinagur, surrounded 
on avery side by woody hills, not covered with furests, but vith trees of 
stunted growth, brushwood, and such a thicket of thorns as 1ender them 
almost everywhere inaccessible: and as they are, like most of the Hills in 
this country, composed either of one vast mass of bare granite, or of 
Jarge stones and fragments heaped together, it is often impossible to 
scramble up, even where there are no other obstacles in tho way. ‘There 
is not a tree on the plain, except here and there a tamayind in the in- 
elosures behind a farmer’s hut: but this scarcity is owing to neglect in 
not planting others in the room of those cut down, not to barrenness ; 
for every inch where the plough could go is cultivated ; and even many 
spots among the rocks are turned up by the hand. My teuit is on tha 
brink of a mountain stream, which winds through this dismal yalley ; for 
dismal it appears at present, because it is the beginning, of the sping, 
and the whole plain is ploughed up, and looks like a waste of red sand 
without a green thing. At the extiemity rise the woody hills whieh 
bound it, and beyond them the lofty chain of mountains between Cave~ 
nipooram and Serigapatam ; but though only fifteen miles distant, the 
haze produced by the excessive heat is so great, that they are hardly 
visible ; and yet in clear weather I have often seen them above cighty 
miles off. ‘Iho great heats are almost over; for the Jand-winds, which 
modeiate thom greatly, ae now begun, In a few days they will blow 
with great violence, and will continue at the same rate, almost without 
intermission, till October. The months of June, July, and Augtst, with 
the exception of a few clear days, will be cooler than in Britain: for 
duving this time the sky will be almost continually overcast, and the sun 
often invisible for many days. When I speak of heat, I don’t mean the 
thermometer, for it will in general keep between 80 and 88; but the 
effect produced on the human body, which, from the constant high 
winds, frequently accompanied with drizzling rain, feels this degree of 
heat much less than you do one much lower at home, ‘The middle of 
summer, on this account, however strango it may seem, is cooler than 
the middle of winter, 

* Mullogoord, 17th,—T could get no farther with this letter yesterday. 
I came here this morning, about five miles to the north-west of the place 
Lhave just left. Yesterday was the hottest day we have had this year; but 
there isa great change since. Jt began to thunder at two o'clock this 
afternoon, and about four it looked so threatening, that I went out to 
enjoy the coming storm, I mounted an old high cavalier, the only re- 
maining part of a mud fort, which once covered this village; the view was 
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wildand magnificent ; it was a vast assemblage of hills ; for from the spot 
where I stood not a valley was visible, except the small one which E 
had come through in the morning ; the dust of the fresh ploughed fields 
was everywhere flying up in whirlwinds; and the dark clouds were 
descending from the distant mountains upon the low woody hills near 
me. I continued admiring this scene above an hour, when I was driven 
from station by the rain, which pouretl down in a torrent, and was 
followed by a tempest of hail, the second I have seen in this country. 
The stones were perfectly smooth and round, and about the size of 
small pistol-balls, 1 swallowed a great number of them, tothe memory 
of former days, while I was hastening to my tent to get dry clothes; 
but my reception there was not so comfortable as it would have heen at 
home: for the convenience of being neav a well, it had been pitched in 
the dry bed of a swamp, which was now almost knee-deep. After two 
hours’ work in cutting trenches to carry off the water, and in throwing 
baskets of sand on the floor of the tent to make it firm, I have at last 
got a spot to.bear my table and chair; and am at last, aftor having wea- 
thered the storm, engaged in giving you an account of if. I have this 
moment had a visit from an old man, the accountant of the village : he 
was drawn herg by curiosity, for he could not conceive what use I meant 
to make of the baskets of sand he saw passing; he told mo there was 
an exeellent clean hut in the village, proof agamst all rain. I answered, 
that after*having been almost washed away, there was no accasion to go 
any farther in search of cleanliness, THe said there wonld be a great 
deal more rain in the course of the night, and that I should certainly be 
drowned if I did not take his advice, ‘This remark gave me an oppor~ 
tunity of showing my knowledge in natural philosophy: I informed 
him, that even if the rain should again demolish my floor, I would get 
into my couch and set it at defiance; for that in our elevated situation 
it gould not possibly reach me till every soul in the Carnatic was 
drowned ; that I did not care how much water camo down the hills, I 
should never be alarmed till I saw it coming up; when that happened, 
T should begin tu haye some serious thoughts of drowning, ILe is gone 
home, fully convinced that I am drunk. Hosaw me drinking tea, whieh 
he supposed to be some strong spirits to counteract the cold, * 

“ Sholapaddi, 22nc¢ May,—I am now on the bank of tho Cavery, about 
a mile below Caveripooram, ‘The river js about four hundred yards 
broad herve, and ia beginning to fill, In a month more it will be even 
with its banks, which aro about twenty fect high, You perhaps figure 
me to yourself in the middle of a rich country, walking on tho side of 
a beautiful stream : but everything here is wild and savage; the valley, 
which is about two miles broad between the river and tho hills, does 
nat produce a blade of grass. Duing the wet weather, by the force 
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of labour, it is covered with a poor kind of grain; but the rest of the 
year it is nothing but a heap of stones mixed with thorns; it is hardly 
possible to walk along the side of the river, as the groumd is everywhere 
eut by prodigious deep ravines, full of bushes, I was above an hour 
yesterday in walking a mile, and half the time at loast was spent in 
crossing them ; because, after descending, I was often obliged to go a 
_ considerable way/along the bottom before I could find a place to sexumble 
ups In returning I attempted to come along the bed of the Tiver; 
but this way was not pleasanter than the other way, wading through 
deep sand, or stumbling over blue rocks rising abruptly from it. The 
only agreeable part of my journey was in sitting down upon one of them, 
and looking at the different,kinds of water-fowl catching fish. While I 
rested here, the burning heat of the sun was rendered still more oppres- 
sive by the reflection from the sand and water; and I do pot know 
whether the patience of the fishing-birds in watching for their prey, or 
mine in looking at them, was greatest, I once thought of varying the 
scene, and going home by water: this might have been the’ shortest 
way, and would certainly have been the coolest; but I felt some kind 
of repugnance to swimming among alligators ; for though here, as in 
many other parts af the country, they are not mischievota, and there is 
no instence of their ever haying carried off any of the natives, who are 
perpetually bathing, I reflected that it would ba no consolation to me to 
have it remarked by the old people of the village, that they never re- 
membered to have seen any person taken down by them till this blessed 
day, T also recollected two or three instances of accidents haying hap- 
pened whore these animals were said to bo porfectly harmless; these 
arguments were quite sufficient'to deter me from attempting tha passage 
by water, I haye not yet taken tho trouble to ascortain whether my 
conduct on this cecasion was the result of self-love, or of that wisdom 
which Dr, Zimmerman, one of the most absurd coxcombs I ever met 
with, says is produced by seclusion from the world, If solitude is the 
mother of wisdom, it is to be hoped that, ina few years more, I shall 
he as-wise as Solomon or Robinson Crusoe. There is another thing’ in 
favour of this idea,—the simplicity of my fare, which, according to some 
philosophers, is a great friend to genius and digestion, I do not know 
if the caso is altered by this diet being the effect of-necessity, and not of 
choice. When my cook brings me a sheep, it is generally so lean that 
it is no easy matter to cut it, Fowls are still worse, unless fed with 
bgt eare,—a science for which I have no turn; and as to rivey- 
ish, very few of them are catable, If the fish and fowl were both boiled, 
it would puzzle any naturalist to tell the one from the other merely by 
the taste. Some sects of philosophers recommend outs and apples, and 
other sorts of fruit; but nothing is to be found cither in the woods or 
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gardens here, except a fow limes, and a coarse kind of plantain, which 
is never eaten without the help of cookery, I have dined to-day on 
porridge made of half-ground flour instead of oatmeal; and I shall 
smost likely dine to-morrow on plantain fritters. Some other philoso- 
phers think that gentle exercise, as a branch of terhperance, has also a 
share ,in illuminating the understanding. Iam very fond of riding in 
an evening shower after a hot day; but I do not rest much upon this: 
my great dependehce, for the expansion of my genius, is upon the 
porridge. : e F 

“ Chittore,; 18th June.—I remained only a few days in the Caveri- 
pooram district after writing the Jast part of this letter: my tent was 
blown away one afternoon by a hurricane of dust, such as those that Mr. 
Bruce met with in the Desert. I thought at first, from the darkness, 
that it wa3,rain; but when it came within a few mites, I soon guessed, 
from the red colour of the cloud, what it was,—for I had before scon, 
one, though not half so violent, at Bangalore. It lasted about half an 
hour; and, as I was in the middle of it all ‘the time bareheaded, I 
caught a cold, which, together with the King’s birth-day, carried me to 
Senkledrgog. -I stayed there a week, as the doctor told me, to recover 
my health; bit it was, in reality, neither him nor health, but the Swal. 
low packet, that detained me, I wished to be in society when she 
arrived, that I might have 2 debate upon the intelligence sho was cx- 
pected to bring out, both respecting European politics and the regula~ 
tions of the Indian army ; but hearing nothing of her, I took the field 
again, and, after several movements, I am now on a beautiful spot, 
twelve miles north of Senkledroog, and four from the Cavery, On all 
sides are groves of Palmyra trees, and the country is every where 
green vite the rising grain; the only uncultivated ground is a small 
space in front of the village on which my tent stands, ‘I'he weather is 
now pleasanter than in England; the wind is high, and the sky so 
cloudy, that the sun has scareoly Leon visible since the beginning of tho 
month. I walked out this afternoon at threo o'clock, which ig usually 
as hot as any hour in the day, and did not return till near seven, when 
it began to grow dark, I mado a circuit of about ten miles, without 
once thinking of heat, At this season of tho year I take so much plea. 
sure in these rambles, that I find it difficult to confine myself to my 
tent. They are not so solitary as I could wish; for I often fall in with 
story-tellers, who keop me company all the way. The farmers of this 
country are, I believe, the most talkative race on the face of the earth, 
A party of them met me this evening with complaint against some un- 
known conjurer, who had set fire to their village twice in the course of 
the year. I told themI had a great antipathy to all conjurers, and 
would give them satisfaction on their producing him. ‘I'hey said they 
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had concerted a plan for discovering him, but that it could not be 
executed without my assistance. I was to take my stajidn at a litte 
distance from the village, with a spying-glass in my hand; all the in- 
habitants were to pass in review before me ;* when I could not fail, by 
means of the virtués of the glass, to discover the felon who’ had done so, 
much mischief. I answered that it wasan excellent thought, but that 
the trial must be deferred till I should get a new glass, as my old one was 
broken; and as we should then certainly catch the conjurer, I-asked 
what punishment it would be proper to inflict upon him. ‘They said, 
no other than drawing two of his tecth, with which he would lose all 
his magic powers, I replied, that this could not be dane till he was 
taken; but that, in the nican time, there was another remedy, equally 
simple, at hand, to defend themselves from him in future : any person who 
had any suspicion of his having evil designs upon himself, pud only to 
get two of his own teeth drawn, which would secure both himself and 
his property against all the art of the enemy. I said I had some years 
ago parted with two of ny own teeth} and offered, if they would 
accompany me back, to get them all made magic-proof at the same 
cheap rate. They asked leave to go home and consult about my pro- 
posal, and promised to give me their answer in the rhorning: but I 
suspect that I shall hear no more of the matter, Among the natives of 
this country, the belief in all kinds of witchcraft, goblins, and elf-shoot- 
ing, is universal among all ranks. They frequently take the conjurer 
by surprise, and draw his teeth themselves without applying to justice. 
The cattle of the farmers'scldomdie a natural death, If any accident 
happens in any of their families when they begin to plough a field; if'a 
snake runs across the path, or if they see a land-crab, they abandon it, 
and say that it is in possession of ‘the deyil :-it lies waste for several 

ears; and if then some bold fellow ventures to break it up, and loses 
neither his life nor his bullocks, it is supposed that the devit has, for the 
present, relinquished his claim, I once had a complaint from a man, of 
aconjurer’s having killed his wifo and mother, and about 20 cows und 
bullocks. I thought, at first, that some'of the characters in the 
Ayabian Nights had again started up; but on further inquiry, I found 
that he had taken 14 years'to effect all this; and J thought it possible 
that, within this period, time alone, without any foreign aid, might have 
dispatched a couple of women and a few cattle.” 


TO HIS BROTHER JAMES, NOW IN SCOTLAND. 


 Senkledroog, 25th January, 1796, 


© T nave received your letters of June and September, 1794, and 
May, 1796, I cannot read your account of your ramble among our old 
Y) ¥ x g 
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haunts without wishing myself along with you. I understand all the 
alterations you mention as well as if I saw them; but I have too much 
veneration for every thing about the place to relish any changes ;—I 
neither like the stone wall, nor the making the entrance from the hol- 
low part of the road where the burn runs, instéad of letting it go 
through the avenue as formerly. Ihope the mill-iade is still full of mud ; 
that the short road through tho garden still remains; that the rasp- 
berries opposita to the dam still thrive for the benefit of wandering 
boys; and that no flood has carried away the large stone in the deep 
water opposite to the bathing-house, from which we used to plunge. Often 
have I sat upon it, and encouraged you, in vain, to come in. Alexander 
and William were not afraid of the water, and soon learned to swim 3 
but 1 could never prevail on; you to come above the dam; you always 
amused jqurself among the stones in the shallow water below, where it 
was hardly deep enough for the minnows to play. This spot, next to 
our owns family, if any thing ever draws me home, will do it, I have 
no friendships nor employment that should induce me to return, I had 
no companions in the grammar-school with whom I associated after 
leaving it, except John Brown’s sons and my brothors: and they are 
now dispersed in all parts of the world. By spending so much of my 
time in the house, I was more among Erskine’s acquaintances than any 
of my own, and I would inuch rathor see thom than any of my school- 
fellows. ‘ . 7 

“ My attachment to India has’been much weakened since you left it 
by the loss of many valuable friends.” You already know of James Irving ; 
but Dods, the oldest and dearest of them all, is now gone; he was my 
tent-mate in 80 at Conjeveram, and from that time till the day of his 
death my affection for him grew stronger and stronger; he was carried 
off, in the course of a week, by’a hill fever, which he caught at Gingee, 
where he had gone with another officer for the sake of solitary excur- 
sions, of which he was so fond, and of visiting the stupendous rocks 
and ruins about that place. No year ever’ passed that he did not con- 
trive to spend several weeks with me. He was going to see some 
Sriends at ‘Trichinopoly, and from thence had promised to come through 
the Baramahl on his way to Arnee. I wrote to him, that I had a tent 
ready for him; but my letter came back under a cover, informing’ me 
of his death, You fancy to yourself Foulis and he and I meeting at 
Derampoory: such a meeting 1 once flattered myself with soeing; but 
“it is all over now, and the world has nothing which can ever give mo 
so much pleasure as it would have done; but I am aftaid I shall soon 
have to lament the loss of another friend, Foulis is so ill that there is 
hardly any chance of his recovery ; if he dies, I shall have seen the end 
of almost the only three men with whom I have ever been intimate. 


u2 
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‘Taylor is the only exception; and his constitution is so much impaired, 
that he will be obliged to go to Europe. I am now too old to form 
new friendships; and I foresce that I must go through life like a 
stranger among people, some of whom T esteem, but for none of whom 
J have any partseular partiality. Daniel's marriage inclines me to be- 
Hieve that I am Stil] a young man ; but when I see all my frignds drop. 
ping off, I feel that I have survived all the pleasures of youth, and that 
I have only those of age to look to—the recollection of what is ‘past, 
In all my Jettors, I have constantly approved of your plan of sacrificing 
every prospect to the'recovery of health, and I hope you ‘ill persevere 
in this resolution; but I ag afraid that your studies will be a great 
obstacle to suecess in this point, because they confine you too much, 
and give you too little exercise. I have often been attacked at Kisna- 
gerry about your indolence, and have always defended you art the plea 
of bad health ; and the state I saw you in would certainly have made 
any nuin listless, and incapable of exertion, I have often, fora simple 
headache, sat without moving or speaking for a whole day. Smith, 
who came out in the ship with you, tells me that you were very lazy, 
and that you shammed illness, and spent all your time reading hooks 
in the jolly-boat with a Scotchman called Marshall: ‘according to 
Smith’s ideas reading hooks is a very idle kind of employment; and I 
am so far of his opinion, that I think it would have been better, had 
you in your earlier days spent Jess of time in school or college, and 
more with boys in the streets,—it might probably have saved you from 
the aickness, occasioned, I suppose, by too much confinement, which 
threw you into the hands of quacks, Daniel has settled fifty pounds 
a-year upon you, I shall remit you a like sum in a month or two, and, 
with the help of what Alexander can spare, I hope you will be able to 
manage till you get into some kind of business; but you must keep up 
your spirits, and be cheerful, and full of exertion whenever health per- 
mits—there is no doing without these qualities. I have seen you, with 
all the dignity of a philosopher, speak contemptuously of the under~ 
standings, the pursuits, and engagements of your neighbours; but 
nothing is more unphilosophical, and, what is of more consequence, 
more imprudent, than to show a slight to any person, however humble 
his capacity; there is hardly any man who ever forgives it: and trae 
philosophy consists, not so much in despising the talents or wealth of 
other men, as in beating our own fortune, whatever it may be, with an 
unaltered mind, Iam preaching to you about an error that I often fall 
into myself, but never without repenting it.” 
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TO HIS FATHER, 


[On the general state of the Country and the Army.] 
“ Senkledroog, 18th Amiil, 1796. 
«Tp is now near a twelvemonth since the dato of my last letter 
from home; but I have heard of you later than this from Lieutenant 
. Malcolm, the Gencral’s secretary, who tells me that you were one of 
the last persons he saw at home, and that ho had a long talk with you 
about ‘Lippod. Captain Read is still oceupied in surveying and leasing 
this country ;+it will require another year to finish; so that we shall 
hold our civil employments till July, 1797. After that, it is likely 
enough that we may be sent to the right about; though it would 
certainty be wiser to let him remain for a year or two longer, to try 
whether or not the plan which he has adopted will stand the test of 
experiment, I have been here about six weeks, J go away in a few 
days, and shall hardly be twice in the company of Europeans before 
Christmas, You can therefore expect no news from me, for I hear 
nothing but yague reports; and any information that I could send‘ you 
would neither be so correct nor so full as the public papers. There is 
no appearance, at preggnt, of the country powers giving us any trouble, 
Tippoo is employed in reducing some refractory poligars, and is too 
weak to molest any of his neighbours. The Nizam is in the same 
situation ; and the Mahvattas are disputing about the succeasion to tho 
Peshwaship, All the Dutch posts in Ceylon are now in our possession, 
An expedition has been talked of against Batavia; but I think i is 
doubtful that it will be attempted; for it is not worth the number of 
men that must fall victims to its climate; and if Holland is ever again 
to recover her independence, of which we have some hopes from the 
last advices, it is not worth while to plunder and distress her without 
benefiting ourselves, In a political -point of view, all our eastern 
conquests aro not of half the value that the Mauritius would have been; 
for, as Jong as the French have it and Pondicherry, they will always 
be able to mako an impression on the Carnatic, ani, if supported by 
‘Lippoo, to distress us as much as wo were in 1780, 
* * * * * * 

* We are now looking out a litile impatiently for the army arrange- 
ments, Some copies have arrived in the country of those which are 
said to have passed the Board of Control and the Court of Directors ; 
but they follow too closely the plan of Lord Cornwallis to give general 
satisfaction, Eighteen thousand sepoys will never bo found sufficient 
for the serviecs of the coast; and eighteen hundred men is too groat a 
number for a regiment, Corps of this strength might answer well 
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enough in an open country, where the troops are kept together in 
large cantonments; but they are very ill calculated for a country with 
an extensive frontier, covered with forts, like the Carnatic; because, 
in order to garrison them, almost every battalion must be broken into 
detachments, which-will ruin their discipline.'. We have now thirty-six 
battalions of sepoys, which, with one hundred and sixty additional men 
to each, makes our present establishment between seven and eight 
thotsand firelochs above the arrangements, If Ceylon is reduced, 
we shall probably discharge a part of the additional men; but we shall, 
I am convinced, after every possible reduction, be tive thousand above 
it, and it would, in the end, prove more economical to have this extra 
number, or even cight thdusand, than to limit ourselves to that pro- 
posed by Lod Cornvallis; for his establishment will oblige us, on the 
breaking out ofa war, to confine our operations to the [countyits below 
the Ghauts till reinforcements arrive from Bengal, while the other 
would enable us to march at once to Seringapatam. ‘The Joss ofa single 
campaign would be attended with more expense than would counter- 
balance all the savings that could arise from the difforence of the two 
establishments in time of peace; and the stronger would-have, another 
advantage over the weaker, that it would secure us Idnger in the 
enjoyment of peace, because an enemy would be more cautious in at- 
tacking us when he saw us in a situation to reeeive him. Had Lord 
Cornwallis been left to combat Tippoo without any assistance from 
the Mahrattas, I suspect that he would have given a very different 
plan from that which he has now brought forward, ‘The hest article 
in the whole of it is, that of giving leave to retire on full pay after 
twenty-five years’ service,” 





TO HiS FATHER, 


“ Wamilere, 10th May, 1796, 


“Tum average rent of cultivated land in this country is not more 
than three shillings an acre. Waste Jands pay nothing. The in- 
habitants graze their cattle and cut wood upon them, without being 
subject to any demand: Jaying down fields in clover, and different 
kinds of, grass, is unknown in this country, where all the pasture is 
spontancous, ‘Tho average rent of the whole body of farmers is not 
more than ten pagodas each, I am pretty sure that there is not 9 
man among them who is worth 6007, and that, exclusive of their 
cattle, nine.fentls of them have not five pounds. This extieme 
poverty is the principal cause of the lowness of the rents, and not any 
fault of the soil; for at least three-fourths of the lands in cultivation 
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are capable of producing cotton, sugar, and indigo; but though the 
rayets have little money, T imagine that they suffer less real distress than 
the peasantry of Europe. ‘The inclemency of the weather is what they 
hardly ever feel: firewood costs them nothing, and diess very little. 
Their own ‘labour, for two or three days, is the price of their house, 
which is built of mud and covered with straw or leaves, and, in a 
warm climate, such materials answer the purpose just as well as stone 
or marble. All of them are married, and their families, so far from 
being a burden, are a great support to them, because their labour pro- 
duces more than the expense of their maintenance :—this is so generally 
understood, that nothing js more common than to grant a man & 
he death of his wifo ox his sou. Learned men who 
write of India begin by talking of the sun, and then tell us that its 
vertical ‘yays make the natives indolent; but, notwithstanding all this, 
the farmers are, at least, as industrious as those of Europe, and 
their women more so. ‘They owe their poverty to their government, 
and neither to their idleness nor the sun, There is a great variety of 
castes: among them ; the degrees of industry are different in them all; 
and, in fixing.vents, it is 9s rrecessary to attend to this circumstance as 
to the quality of the Jand. Brahmans may ,perform all the labours of 
agriculture, except that of holding the plough. On this account, and 
t work in the fields, they seldom pay more 


because their women do no! : 
than half the usual rent. It is fixed in the Carnatic at thice-quarters ; 


but this, I suspeet, is always by a partial valuation among the raycls. 
‘The women of some castes gO through evory Jabour the same as the 
men; those of others, cannot hold the plough; and those of others, 
again, ‘are prohibited from every kind of work in the, fields ; but it is 
* fortunate that the caste of which both the men and the women are the 
most industrious is by far the most numerous of all. In this caste the 
women manage everything, and the men hardly ever venture to disobey 
their orders, It is they who buy, and sell, and lend, and borrow ; and, 
though the man comes to the cutcherry to have his rent settled, he 
always receives his instructions before leaving home. If he gives up 
any point of them, however trifling, he is sure to incur her resontment, 
She orders him to stay at home next day, and she sallies forth herself in 
great indignation, denouncing the whole tribe of revenud servants. On 
her arrival at the cutchorry she goes on for near an hour with a very 
animated speech, which she had probably begun some hours before, at 
the time of her leaving her own. jhonse,—the substance of it is, that they 
are a set of rascals for imposing upon her poor simple husband. She 
usually concludes with a string of interrogations. ‘Do you think that I 
can plough land without bullocks ?—that T can make gold? or that I 
can raise it by selling this cloth 9? She points, as sho says ihis, to the 


remission of rent on t 
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dirty rag with which she is half covered, which she had put on for the 
aceasion, and which no man would choose to touch with the end of a 
stick, If she gets what she asks she goes away in a good humour; but 
if not, she delivers another philippic, not in a small female voice, but in 
that of a boatswain—for by long practice she is louder and Noarser than 
amaa. As the cutcherry people only Jaugh at her, she carries her 
eloquence where she knows shot can make it be attended'to, * She 
yetuxns to her unfortunate husband, and probably does not confine -her- 
self ontively to logical arguments, She is perhaps too full of caves and 
anxieties fo sleep that night; and if any person passes her-house about 
daybreak, or a little before, he will certainly find her busy spinning 
.eotton. If I have not seen, I have at least often heard, the women 
spinning early in the morning, when it was so dark that I could seareely 
follow the road. Yt is the farmer's women who make most of the thread 
used in all the cotton manufactures of India,” 


The death of Mr, Foulis, to whom Captain Munro was greatly 
attached, occurred about this time, and drew from him the fol- 
Towing beautiful letter— 


TO HIS BROTHER. 


“ Dean Janes, Z ‘ Wamlere, 28rd May, 1796, 


\ ‘ T ant now on my way to the Cavery, and I shall pass the’ King's 
“birthday on the banks of it, among the hills, about four miles below the 
spot where you may remember that we went one day to swim, That 
place always brings my valuable friend Irving to my mind ; but I have 
just fost’a friend to whom I was still-more strongly attached than to 
him. Foulis died at Major Brown’s, near Madras, on the 17th, This 
event he had long earnestly wished for pimsel? ; for, with the exception 
of a few short intervals of case, the lest seven years of his life wes a 
period of great pain and constant suffering, and often of ‘agony. No 
mah in the service was ever so generally lamented, Now that ho and 
Dods are both gone, I feel myself indittorent, both with regard to this 
country and home; for the loss of them leaves a blank which T can 
never hope to fill up—it is impossible that I can ever bo again with 
‘ny other men as T have been with them. Life is now too far advanced 
to commence'such friendships as subsisted between us; for, to make 
friendships cordial and unreserved, men must not only have something 
of the same tempers, inclinations, and ways of thinking, but they must 
have passed many of their earlier years togethor, in the samo scenes of 
pleasure or distress. You must not judge of Foulis from what he was 
when you saw him—disease and unremitting torment had totolly altered 
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both his looks and his mind; even when you saw him somewhat better 
at home, none of' the bad symptoms of his disorder had been removed, 
and he was himself convinced that there was not the smallest'chance of 
his recovery. I don't know if ever you met with Dods, except one day 
that I earried you to his tattered tent at Seringapatam; but even from 
the short acquaintance that you had with both of them, I make no doubt 
but that y you found yourself more at your ease, and were received, with 
a heartier welcome, than you offen are by friends of longer standing at 
home, 

“T am very glad to hear that you have resolution enough to prefer 
your health to every other consideration, Were your constitution per- 
feetly sound you would certainly do well to Accept of Daniel’s invitation ; 
but while you have any remains of the bowel complaint it would be 
great folly to make dangerous experiments on yourself, to gratify either 
your own vanity or that of your friends, I would rather sco you in 
good health the poorest doctor in Scotland than the richest in Bengal, 
and suffering what you did at Kisnagerry. » 

“The arrangements are arrived. I shall sond my father a list of the 
ariny after they arg carried into effect.” 


TO THE SAME, 


“ Curtore, fifteen miles enst of Derampoory, 
1 2ath September, 

* * * * 4 T wish I lad been at 3 marriage with the 

“party of + which you thought so dull. You doctors aro too nice 
about your company, Where do you think the world is to find men of 

wit, and Jeaming, and genius, to place rank and file round every table ? 

Tam perfectly satisfied with reading in a book that there ave such men 

in the present age, without expecting that Iam to have one on each 

side of mo whenever I sit down to eat a beefsteak. ‘Ithank Godt I 
sometimes devoutly say, Iam contented witli my lot, and cay make shift 

to swallow my dinner, and supper too, even though it should not be 

seasoned with the conversation of a Hedrick, I consider that man Was 

not made for me to mend; and I therefore endeavour to fake my com- 

pany with a good appetite, without fretting myself about their’ being 

fish or fowl, X' cannot deny but that I have often, when in a bad 

humour or low spirits, shifted “thé blame from myself’ to my fivonds, and 

given them a hearty euse' for not affording me more entertainment, 

which they were perhaps, at the very same moment, retoyting inwardly, 

and likely enough, with as much justice; for Providence has wisely 

ordaincd that taste should be in conversation, as it is in everything else, 
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various and capricious—it would occasion almost as much inconve- 
nienco in society if all of us were to debate eternally on the same topics, 
as if we were all to fall in love with the same woman. The drift of all 
these profound remarks ,is merely to show that, though ——— and his 
party might not havé settled the point whether Vortigern was a sprite 
of Shakspeare’s ot a bantling df Mr. Irelund’s, or whether My. Burke 
or his answerers had the best of the argument, they might have dis- 
cussed other subjects Which might have required a8 much judgntent, 
though ofa different kind | I-vould not choose to give my days and 
nights to retailers of family aneedotes; but I like to sit down sometimes 
in the midst of a gossiping circle, and hear one tell how his grandmother 
could thread a needle, without spectacles, at fourscore, and another, how 
his grand-aunt by the father’s side could read a’small-printed Bible at 
ninety, ‘These, in tlie pride” of your philosgphy, you may despise as 
trifling matters ; but I should be very glad when I am reading my Bible 
‘at ninoty, as God willing I shall, to gee you threading your needle at 
eighty without spectacles, * ’ . 





“ 96th—P,8. We are now obliged to arm to prevent Tippoo from 
attacking some of om Mahratta-friends, "This was to be expevted trom 
our absurdity in leaving hitn go strong at the end of the last war. Iam 
afiaid that our ‘preparations may keep'him quiet. Without another war, 
I may not be a captain these ton years. ‘There are now about seventy 
above me.’ ‘I'he only steps I have got this last ycar are by two men 
whom I would not have given for all they have left behind them-—Dods 
and Foutis, ‘Taylor, the last of my imtimate friends, died at Amboyua 
in-April.. I esteemed him no less thhn the other two, for the many 
inestimable qualities that he possessed. There was somethingpeculiarly 
manly,’and, at the same time, amiable’in his disposition; and this, 
Joined to his having attached himself to me in 81, when he was a boy of 
fifteen, has made me feel hs death, if posstble, more than that of the 
Sther two.” 
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CHAPTER VIE 
Second War with Tippoo, 


From the preceding date down to the renewal of listilities with 
Tippoo, in 1798, Mr. Munro continued to lead, in the dis- 
trict of which he had been put in charge, a Wife of ,incessant 
Jabour, and great public usefulness... “Et seemed, indeed, at one 
moment, as if his civil occupations were about to be interr upted 5 

for the death of the Peshwab, in 1795, fell like an apple of 
discord into the’ Mahratta confederation, and rumours of wars, 
in which the whole of southern India would be involved, began 
to circulate,’ Bué the cloud, ,a8 far as English interests were 
concerned, passed away for a season ; ald matters returned, in 
Baramahl ‘and elsewhere, to their usual routine, ‘The following 
letter to his father, though if describes a state of things which 
has Jong ceased to exist, is by far too important to be omitted, 
Tt gives evidence of the sound piactical judgnient of the writer, 
and is full of promises w hich his after life did not disappoint, 


. 
‘ 


TO‘HIS TATHER, 


 Tutainulla, thity-five miles cast of Derantpoory, 
September 30, 1796, , 

+ “You will have seen by the papers that the Mahratta Peshwah died 
last year, and that after many intrigues about a successor, tlie eldest son 
of Rayobah,was at last proclaimed. Scindiah and Purseram Rhow, 
however, soon after confined him, and placed his younger brother in his 
room, Nanah Furnovese, who'lias so long ruled the empire, wishes to 
set aside both brothers, and to bring forward a child, a real or pretended 
adoption of the late Peshwah. It scoms to be merely a struggle between 
him and Scindiah, who gliall direct the government.’ Ie has formed 2 
strong party, and I suppose it will depend on ciretmstanees whether he 
will support this child or' the deposed Peshwah ; he is to be joined by 
the Nagpore family, and there is littl « doubt that ‘Tippoa has engaged 
to espouse the same cause, It is said that the Nizam is also inclined to 
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support this party; but as his minister, who is 2 man of strong under- 
standing, has lately been released by the Mabrattas, it isJikely that, on 
his arrival at Hyderabad, he’ will detach him from® this ill-judged eon- 
nection, To save tho Rhow and Scindiah from being erushed by this 
formidable confedermey, but more particularly to prevent the aggytndise- 
ment ql’ Tippoo, we are now arming and endeavouring to form a camp 
by drawing together the fragments of battalions scattered between 
Ceylon and Amboyna, What is now going forward was to be expected. 
Tt was foreseen by every man who has reflected much on Indian’ politics, 
and is only the natural consequence of our leaving Tippod So strong at 
the close of the late war, If he enters into the contest, it.is certainly a 
good giound for our tating’ the field, but if he docs not, I ean see no 
reason, if we are not already bound by treaty, for our having any thing 
to do with it; fot to us it is not of the smallest importance whjdh‘of ‘the 
Malwatta chiefs prevail. By applying European maxims to India, we 
have formed the chimerical projoct of maintaining the balanee of power, 
by joining sometimes one party’ of Mahrattas and sometimes another, 
but chiefly by supporting Tippoo and the Nizam as a harrier between 
ourselyes atfd their whole nation, We take it for granted that if this 
fenes. were once removed, they would instantly break in upon us, over- 
run the whole country, and drive us into the sea. Yam so far of a 
different opinion, that I am convinced that the annihilation of both these 
powers would, rather strengthen than weaken the security of our posses- 
sions, Expérience has shown, that augmentation of territory docs not 
augment the force of the Mahrattas; it only: serves to render the 
different chiefs more independent of the Poonah government, and to 
Jessen the union ofthe confederacy. With more territory, they are not 
half’ so formidable as they were fifty years ago: but Tippoo is, what 
none of them -are, complete master of his army and of his country. 
Every additional acre of Iand and rupee of revenue increases his force 
in the same manner as among European nations. He introduces modern 
tactics and all the improvements of musketry and artillery inte his army. 
Tid is always ready for war, and eah hegin it, without consulting a 
superior government or a confeder: ‘ate chief, whenever he secs a conjunc- 
ture favourable to his designs, He was eceytainly in 1789 more than a 
match for the whole of the-Mahratta states, and even now they would 
probably be cautious in attacking him, though he could not bring into 
the field above cight or ten thousand horse, aud twenty-five or thirty 
thousand infantry, ‘The Nizam has not followed the samo plans, but an 
abler successor may. The present minister has evidently begun them 
by attempting, in several instances, to reducé the great Jageerdars, or 
feudal vassals, Mussulmans, from the” spirit of conquest mixed with 
their religion, ave much more disposed than Hindoas to spread among 
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their armies all the advantages of foreign discoveries, Whenever the 
Nizaw adopts them, he will 1 ‘ome the most powerful prince in India, 
for he has now in his dominic great numbers of excellent horse and 
brave men, who want nothing but discipline, Tle and Tippoo, with 
regulai armies, would be far more dangerous neighbours than the Mah- 
vattag. ‘Their system would be conquest, that of the Mahrattas only 
plunder. Ours ought therefore to be to let the Mahrattas strip the 
Nizim of as much of his dominions as they please, and to join them on 
the first favourable occasion to reduce ‘Tippoo entirely. Whon this was 
effected, it ntay be,said, they would turn their whole foree against us ; 
Dut the intevests of their leaders are so yarious, that we should never 
find much difficulty in creating a division among them; and, admitting 
the worst, that we did not suceced, their united force would be able to 
make no jmpression on us. . I have seen enough of their warfare to know 
that they could do little in action, and that their modo of laying waste 
the country would bo more destructive to themselves than to us, and 
would never effectually stop our operations. “Tt would not hinder us 
from making ourselves masters of all tho Malabar coast, nor from ,re- 
establishing the Rajahs of Oudipore and Jaipore, and many other princes 
who aré impatient to recover their independence, ‘They would soon. 
get tired of the war, make peacet with us, and resuine their old disputes 
about the Peshwah and his minister. ‘Their government, which was 
“Jong conducted by a Poshwah or minister, in the name of the Rajah, , 
has for more than twenty years beon held by the ministers of his minister, 
and they sve now going to decide by the sword, whethor minister the 
first or minister the second shall usurp the sovercign power, From a 
Bovernment whosa members are searcely ever unitetl—where there is a 
perpetual struggle ‘for the supreme authority—which forms no French 
allignees—and whose armies alc constituted in the same manner that 
they were last century, we have surely much less to apprehend than 
from such an gnomy as ‘lippoo. By our scheme of politics, ho is to savo 
us from Mabratta invasions, but is jot to extond his dominion’; but as 
he is always contriving+ meuns to do it, we are, on every alarm, to Ixo at 
tha expense of taking the field, or going to war to keep him Within tho 
bounds which we have prescribed to him; but tye are never to go so far 
ns to overturn him entirely, The consequence of all these whimsical 
projects will be, that we shall at Jast mako tho native powers go warlike, 
that in order to cnable us to oppose thom, we shall, be obliged to sink 
the whole of gur revonue in augmenting our armies, Any one who 
compares our present military establishment, King’s and Company's, 
with what it was twenty years ago, will sce how fast we are advancing 
to this point, The Company nay flatter thamgelves, that by their lato 
arrangements they have set limits to their expenses on this head ; but 
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they must go on increasing, while the cause which produces them exists 
—a prince who mects us with regular armies in the ficld. 

“We have for several years had a small detachment of two battalions 
with the Nizam. This is too trifling a foreo to give us any control over 
his measures ; but it-serves as a model for him to discipline his own army, 
and it compels us either to abandon him disgracefully in the hur of 
danger, as we did last year, or to follow him headlong into every war 
which he may rashly undertake. Ie is considered as more particularly 
our ally than either Tippoo or the Mahrattas ; and it was, therefore, at 
the opening of his last unfortunate campaign, mentioned with exultation 
by our Resident, that there were in his camp above’ twenty battalions 
clothed and armed like English sepoys, I would rather have been told 
that there was not a firelock in his army, These very troops would have 
driven the Mahrattas from the field, had they not been deserted *by the 
great lords, with their bodies of horse and irregular foot, from cowardice, 
or mora probably from treachery; and to reduce some of these turbn- 
lent, seditious chiefs, is now the principal employment of our detach- 
ment. Thus we are wisely endeavouring to render him as absolute a 
sovereign, and of course, from his greater resources of men and money, 
a more formidable enemy than ‘Tippoo. 

“ We ought to wish for the total subversion of both, even though we 
got no part of their dominions; but as it is not absolutely necessary, 
that we should remain idle spectators, we might secure a share for onr- 
selves ; and were we in this overthrow of Tippoo to gct only his Ma- 
labar provinces, and Scringapatam and Bangalore, with the countries 
lying between them and our own boundaries, our power would he much 
more augmented by this part, than that of the Mahrattas by all the rest, 
What are called the natural barriers of rivers and’ mountains, seldom 
check an enterprising enemy. The best barriers are adyanced pasts, 
from which it is easy to attack him, and to penetrate into his country, 
atid both Bangalore and Seringapatam are excellent situations for this 
purpose.» The balance of power in this country ought also to bo formed 
on much the same principles—by making ourselves so strong that none 
of our neighbours will venture to disturb us. When we have accom- 
plished this, their internal wars and revolutions ought to give us no con- 
eernw It is not impossible but that the Mahratta chiofs may settle all 
their differences without coming to hostilities; but if they should not, 
it is not easy to foresee what effect our preparations may have on Tippoo. 
Tt will most likely depend on the extent to which they are carried—he 
is a good judge ; and if he thinks they will enable us to attack his capi- 
tal, he will probably remain quict. If they stop short of this, he will 
take an active part in the contest. I don’t know what our plan of ope- 
ration is, or if any has yet been thought of. -If we are to be joined by 
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the Nizam, we ought, I think, to follow the road of 92, by Banga- 
lore and Savendroog: if we are ‘to have only the Rhow and Scindia, or 
detachments from their armies, it would be best to proceed by Caveri- 
pooram, with the Cavery on our right, They could join us by crossing 
the river above Seringapatam, and the Bombay army, from the top of 
the Ghauts, would reach us in two or three marches, If none of our 
allio? can join us, we must still take this route, ‘The reduction of the 
place will then, by the want of cavalry to protect our convoys, be difli- 
cult, but'hy no means impracticable. If we take the field, the military 
collectors will, I suppose, be ordered:to join their regiments, ‘If we are 
permitted to remain in office, and we are to have only a campaign of ne- 
gotiations, I shall continue where Iam; bft if it is to be a real war, I 
am afraid I shall not be able to resist the temptation of returning to the 
army, though such a step will placo me for the rest of my life on simple 
military allowances,” 


TO HIS SISTER, 


“Derampoory, 7th February, 1798, 

Born your sprigs of ivy have reached their destination ; for they 
have several times visited the Cavery in my writing-table, and will yet, 
I hope, sce the bank from whence they came, Were I a man of a devout 
turn of mind, they might givo rise to many serious and comfortable re- 
flections on the world to come: even as it is, they warn me that I am 
not what I was—that I am as withered as they—that I may return home, 
but that my youth and freshness will never return; and thit I must, 
sooner or later, be mingled with the autumnal leaves of Vallombrosa, or 
some other valley of death. They, often remind me of old women and 
their religious books, nsually interspersed, for what reason I donot know, 
with dried leaves of roses and tulips in almost every page; and then I 
fancy myself again in the English chapel, turning over the prayer-book 
of Miss Yule (I think}, the old lady who sat in the samo pew with our 
mother, which, besides a collection of withered leaves, contained many 
excellent pictures of prophets and angels, I faney myself again listoning 
to the drowsy doctrines of Mr. , and wishing myself in the Green, 
or any where but with him, while he wag sonving beyond this visible 
diurnal sphere. But when I read your verses, I forget the ivy-mantled 
towers dnd kirks, und all the dismal countenances of the crowds of quick 
and dead that are poured out of them on a Sunday evening, and am 
transported to my old haunts at Northside. I cannot, however, recol- 
lect the old tree whichtsupported your ivy-sprig, ‘Chere was one pretty 
fall tree near Jackson’s dam, at the sluieo, and another higher up, near 
the hut, made of fir branches, for undressing; but I do not remomber 
that either of them was encircled in ivy. The trees that attracted most 
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of my attention were in the Glebe; an old oak (I believe), under which 
I made a seat, and two fir-trees, with large projecting branghes, on which 
I have often sat and read voyages to the East Indies, much more plea- 
sant then than I have found them since. 

“T know ‘not whether it is nature or early habits that’ give us an 
attachment to particular ways of life, but I never passed any tima so 
pleasantly a8 patching eels and minnows, unless, perhaps, when J was 
too itidolent to fish, and sat on a rock under Jackson's dam, with my 
feet dangling in the stream, and my eyes fixed on the water gliding 
among the stones, Many an idle, vacant, ruminating hour*have I spent 
in this position, from which I was usually at length moved by some fell 
design against a shoal of ihinnows, or against the long black insect 
which, ia a sunny day, is continually sliding along the surface of the 
water. After so long an interval, I find my fondness for thas amuse~ 
ments but little abated. I was never move happy to escape from school 
than I am now to escape from business to some sequestered spot, to 
spend a truant day, justvas I have done five-and-twenty" years Ag. 
‘There is a place about twelve miles from this; close to a little: river, 
about half the size of Kelvin, with its banks shaded with large trees, in 
the-midst of whieh stands the house or bower of Captain Irfon, who has 
little to do himself, and is always ready to stroll or swim. I often visit 
him in this solitary retreat, and spend the day rationally, as I think, be- 
tween walking, swimming, and fishing in a basket boat: and if pationce 
be a virtue, a basket-boat is an excellent school for it; for I have sat in 
it three hours, with the sun burning almost as much from the water as 
from the heavens, without catching a single minnow, . 

«Tmean to go there the day ufter to-morrow, to enjoy two or three 
Notthside days. ‘The place whore I am now is far from being go pleasant, 
because, besides being the station ofa cutcherry, and a large noisy vil- 
lage, it ison the high road from Kisnagerry to Salem and Sarkasdroog ; 
by which means, though Ihave many visitors whom I am happy tosco, 
I pave sometimes others who are as tedious as any of your forenoon 
gossips. We have no inns in this country ; and as we have much less 
coremony than you have at home, itis always expected that a traveller, 
whether he is known or not, shall stop at any officer’s houso he finds on 
the road, When a tiresome Iellow comes across me, it is not merely & 
foronoon’s visit of which you complain so heavily, but I have him the 
whole day and night to myself. I do not, however, stand so much upon 
form as you do with your invaders, I put him into a hut called a xoom, 
with a few pamphlets or magazines, and a bintdle of Glasgow news- 

_ papers, and leave him to go to business, whether I have any or not, till 
dinnev-timo, at four in the afternoon ; and if I find that his conversation 
ia too oppressive for my constitution to bear, I give him a dish of tea, 
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—for we have no suppers now in this country,—and leave him at seven 
to go to more bysiness. ‘There is nothing in the world so fatiguing as 
some of these téte-a tétes—they have frequently given me 2 head-ache 
in a hot afternoon; and I would rather walk all the time in the suny than 
sit listening to a dull fellow, who entertains you with uninteresting 
stories, or, what is worse, with uninteresting questions, I am perf ectly 
of your way of thinking about visitors. I like to have them cither all 
at once in a mass, or if they come in ones and twos to have them of my 
own ‘choosing. When they volunteer, I always wish to sco two or three 
of them together, for then you haye some relief ; but it is a sorions busi- 
ness to be obliged to engage them singly, I wonder that we waste so 
much. of our time in praying against battle gnd murder, which so seldom 
happen, instead of calling upon IHeaven to deliver us from the culamity 
to which, we are daily oxposed, of troublesome visitors.” 


We come now to a new stage in the current of Indian history, 
Tippoo has entered into an alliance with, the French Republic, 
and Kingland is anticipating the descent of a French army on 
her own shares, Mr. Munro writes on both subjects ‘to his 
father as fotlows :— 

« Trichangoor, 21st Septembor, 1798, 


“Tue only letter I have received from homo since May, 1797, was 
one dated in January last, from Erskine, I have becn looking out for 
the Glasgow Couriers ; butas the ships are all arrived I can have no chance 
of seeing them now, Idon’t know whether my disappointment is to bo 
ascribed to your not haying found an opportunity of forwarding them, or 
to their having been intoreepted by some person as fortd of reading news- 
papers as myself. I feel the loss of them at this moment more than I 
should have done at any other, for I was anxious to sce how my coun- 
trymen, the warlike citizens of Glasgow and the Gorbals, felt under the 
denunciation by the Directory of Great Britain, In reading the Par- 
liamentary Debates, I have often been afraid that wo should allow ouy- 
selves to be bullied into a peaco, disgraceful for the present, and even- 
tually more ruinous than any war; and that, like the Dutch, we should 
prefer huying a constitution from Franco, to paying for defending our 
own. I can hardly believe that the preparations for invasion have any 
othor object than to make us precipitate ourselves into peaco on any 
terms—unless they be intended for Ireland, on some hopes of co-opera- 
tion. For my own part; I should not be sorry to hear of tho Janding of 
a Trench army in Britain, for I am convinced that the issue would 
show that such invasion is more formidable while impending, than 
when actually carried into execution; and I hope thet it would infuse 
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into all classes of men more confidence in themselves, and ® certain 
degree of military spirit, which every nation that is within the reach 
of Franee, and that wishes to preserve its independence, must pos- 
sess, until the period arrives when, by the influence of" the new 
“ philosophy, the whole world is to become one grand commonwealth of 
Quakers. 7 
“The alarm we had some timo ago about Tippoo seems to have blown 
over: ITe has, no doubt, entered into some conditional engagements 
with the French; but the sight of preparations on our part,-and the 
uncertainty of receiving any assistance from France, have probably de- 
termined him to give up all thoughts of war, or at least not to venture on 
hostilities before he is sure #f being supported, To is noi in Seringa- 
patam, busied, as be has been for some years past, in improving its for- 
tifications, but is taking no measures for an offensive campaign, T have 
always thought that it was essentially necessary to our own security 
that no such power as his should exist; because however limited it may 
be, he is always ready, fro tho discipline of his army, and from his own 
disposition, to take advantage of any dissensions among the neighbouring 
states; and as he knows that wo are the principal obstacle to his ag- 
grandizement, he is always ready to suspend his more partial onmities, 
and to join in any combination either with the country powers or with 
France to extirpate us, I wished anxiously that we should have seized 
the present opportunity of reducing him, before wogeould be pravented 
by tho return of peace with Franco; but if Government ever had any 
design of this kind, it has been delayed, and, I believe, very properly, 
in order to effect what vequies more immediate opeiations,—the over. 
throw of the strong demoeratic party at yderabad, The Nizam-has for 
many years had a few corps of sepoys, officered by Europeans of differ 
ent nations, but the whole commanded by o Mons. Raymond. ‘They 
were for a long time neither well paid nor well armed, nér wera they 
dangerous cither from their numbers or discipline; but, after the lato 
war, Raymond was permitted to make new levies; he obtained a large 
tract of country in Jagecr for their maintenance, and was enabled to 
pay them regularly, to clothe and arm them completely, and to bring 
them into 4 high state of order, Tle was soon at the head of 16,000 
mon, with a train of field artillery; We hoisted the tvicolenved flag on 
all occasions; and, at Inst, became formidable to his master. Could any 
strong body of Fyench troops haya heen landed in India, it is most 
likely he would have joined them and Tippoo against the English and 
the Nizam; but, whatever his projects might have been, he, fortunately 
for us, died in the midst of them, shout two months ago. He has left 
no successor of equal abilities or influence; and as the different com- 
mandants have yarious interests, and show but little deference to their 
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present chief, the Nizam has, either of himself or by the interference of 
the Supreme Government, conceived the design of bieaking them alto- 
gether, or, at ‘least, of disbanding all the corps that are suspected of 
being under French influence. A stiong detachment has been formed 
§n Guntoor, to march, in case of necessity, to [lyderabad, ‘The sooner 
they move the better, for no time ought to be lost in destroying this 
party, so hostile to our jiiterests in the Deccan, Raymond owed the 
rapid increase of his power to the weak, timid policy of * * * % *, 
who might have suppressed it in the beginning, if not by remonstiance, 
at least by menace ; but he chose iather to sit and view its progress 
quietly, than to do any thing to risk, or what he thought was risking, 
hostilities, . 

Tho unily, regularity, and stability of our governments in India, 
since they have been placed under Bengal, and om great military force, 
give us stich a superiority ‘over the ever-changing; fottering govern- 
ments of the native prinecs, that we might, by watching times and 
opportunities, and making « pradont and vigorous usc of our resouices, 
extend our dominion without much danger or expense, and at no very dis- 
tant period, over @ great part of the Peninsula, Our first care ought to 
be directed ta,the total subversion of Tippoo, Aftér becoming masters of 
Seringapatam and Bangalore, we should find no great difficulty after~ 
wards in advancing to the Kistna, when favoured by wars or revolutions 
in the neighbouring states; and such occasions would seldom bo want- 
ing, for there is not a government among them that has consistency 
enough to deserve the name, ‘There are fow of the obstacles here that 
present themselves to conquest in Europe. We havo no ancient con- 
stitution or Jaws to averturn, for thero is no law in India but the will of 
the sovereign; and we have no people to subdue, nor national pride or 
animosity to contend with, for there are no distinct nations in Tndia, 
like French and Spaniards, Germans and Italians, The people ave but 
one people; for, whoever be their aulers, thoy are still all Ilindoos: it 
js indifferent to them whether they are under Europeans, Mussulnans, 
or their own Rajahs. ‘They take no interest in political revolutions ; 
antt they consider defeat and victory as no concern of their own, but 
merely as the good or bad fortune of their masters ; and they only pre- 

“fer one to another, in proportion as he respects thoir religions preju- 
dices, or spares taxation, It is absurd to say that we must never extend 
our dominions, though we sce a state falling to pieces, and: evory sur- 
rounding ono seizing a portion of its territory, Wo ought to have some 
preconcerted general scheme to follow on such occasions ; for, if we 
have not, it is probable that we shall either let most of them slip allo» 
gether, or by acting in too great a hurry, not derive so muchadyantage 
from them as we might otherwise have done.” 

12 
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It is a matter of history that the hostile designs of Tippoo 
became fully known about this time fo the Supreme Government 
at Caleutta. Lord Mornington, finding that negotiation ‘and 
remonstrance were alike fruitless, began to arm; and in Fe- 
bruary, 1799, two formidable armies, one under General Harris 
from’ Madras, the other of which General-Stuart was at the head, 
from Bombay, were marched upon Seringapatam. Captain 
Munro did not accompany either column. He was attached to an 
independent corps, which, under the command of Colonel Read, 
had it in charge to keep the main body of General Harris's force 
supplied ; and the opportunity of witnessing the siege and cap- 
ture-of the enemy’s capital was therefore lost. But his account 
of the campaign, not less than his sketch of the persona) ‘charac- 
ter and government of Tippoo, are well worth preserving even 
at the present day. ‘They are contained in the following letter 
to his father :— 

“ Bekul; 6th August, 1799, 

‘You will think it extraordinary, that instead of writing 
you military details as usual, until Erskine was tired of them, I should 
have been silent during the late short but eventful war, which terminated 
tha life and the empire of Tippoo Sultan, and gave us such complete 
revenge for all the murders and desolations committed by the House of 
Uyder, But bad health and a great deal of business, at least more than I 
could manage in the weak state I wasin, rendered me not only incapable 
of writing, but even of observing with attention what was going on, 

‘I was attacked by one of those fevers which the faculty call anomal- 
ous, about,the 22nd of January. It sometimes continued day and night, 
and always visited me many Hours every day, for one-and-forty days, It 
began, when I was on a yisit to Kisnagerry, with headaches and shiver- 
ing now and then; I thought I might have drunk a glass or two of bad 
wine, I drank nothing but water, but I was still attaeked as bofore ; 
and I believe it was ten days before I discovered, by a regular cold and 
hot fit, that my visitor was an ague of some sort or other, IIe was im- 
mediately plied with bark; but he had got too firm a hold to be easily 
driven out. I had by this time settled that I was to go to the field ag 
secretary to‘Colonel Read, who was appointed to the command of a 
detachment of the army, I returned to Derampoory about the 10th 
of February, to arrange matters for delivering over charge of the 
revenue Lo an assistant, My disorder continued to increase, and I set 
out for Kisnagerry again about the middle of the month, I had no con- 
veyance but a horse, which I rodo 12 miles to a village, where I had 
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pitched a tent. At night I found that his motion had brought now 
complaints upon me—pains over all my body, which fora month after 
never permitted me to sleep, or even to remain awake in bed more 
than four hours gut of the twenty-four. ‘They came upon me while I 
was asleep, ‘and always awakened me regularly at one or tuo in the 
morning, according as I might lave lain down at nine or ten o'clock, 
When once wakened, no turning could give me the smallest relief, but 
rathér made me worse 5 the only remedy was‘lo sit up in my chit till 
morning, which I did every night for five weeks. On my arrival next 
day at Kisnagerry, the fever was so violent and constant, that the doe- 
tors wére obliged to stop the bark, and dose me with antimonials, &e., 
in order to obtain an intermission. “his was ‘effected, but at the expenso’ 
of my hearing; for, from four or five in the morning, till eight or nine, 
was the dply time T could hear, All the rest of ‘the day I was as deaf 
ag any old man on earth, I yemained such in the same condition for 
near a fortnight. ‘The few intervals in which I could attend to any 
thing, I was obliged to employ in accounts of revenue, anc grain, cattle, 
and other supplies, for the equipment of the army. I never thought my 
life in any danger, but I had serious apprehensions of vemainng for 
ever deaf, and also of losing my memory, which I found did not serve 
me fis usual. The fever, however, began to abate about the end of the 
month ; and as the army had gone on to Policode, I went up the Rai- 
cottah Pass, to meet iton the 4th of March. ‘Tho change of air pra. 
duced the effect which I expected; for dn this day the fever left me, 
and never aftersyards returned, 7 

“ The right wing of the army entered the enemy's country on the 
6th of March, the left on the 7th, and the reserve, with Colonel Read's 
detachment, on the 8th, I could not bear the motion either of a palan- 
keen or a horse, and was therefore obliged to walk. ‘Ibo day was 
exttemely hot and close, while the dust, trampled by 60,000 men and as 
many horses and bullocks, rose like clouds of smoke: the cust cleared 
away for a few seconds, sometimes in one quarter and sometimes in another, 
giving us a glimpse of the Nizam’s cavalry, and elephants glittering in 
the sun, and then closing again. In better health I should have enjoyed 
the seene, but I naw beheld it with indiflorence ; long stckness ‘hud 30 
unhitiged. me, thet I was almost dissolved in sweat, About noon wo 
reached our ground; and while sitting under a treo, waiting the arrival 
of our tents, I pulled two stoppers of lint ont of my cars, which the doe- 
tors had desired me never to remove yntil the sun got warm; und T was 
surprised to find that I heard as well as ever, The heat had probably 
loosened something which had obstiucted my hearing, We marched 
again next day, and delivered our supplies to the army, which pursued 
its march on the 10th towards Scringapatam, leaving Colonel Rend be- 
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hind, “ith instructions to bring on a large body of Brinjarries, then on 
thelr way fiom Ilyderabad, and to join the army by the route of Cuukan- 
hilly. The Brinjarrics not being expeeted before the beginning of 
«April, Colonel Read resolved to employ the intermediate time in reduc- 
ing the posts held by the Sultan's troops above the Ghats, along the 
frontiers trom Raicottah to Peddanadurgam. A hill-fort, called Soola~ 
gury, was the only place that made any resistance, and. it was taken 
by assault, Some other posts of little strength were evacuated oi our 
approach, : 
‘© A letter received on the 27th, dated Camp of Sultanpit, 14th April, 
from the General, informed Colonel Read that the plan pf attdck was 
“changed, that the army was"to cross the Cavery, and that he must there- 
fore come .on by the Caveryporam Pass. ‘The original plan was to 
attack the north-cast angle ; but information of its having bogh greatly 
strengthened, the lateness of the season, and the difficulty of favouring 
the junction of the Bombay army without passing the Cavery, induced 
the General to cross it, and attack the west angle of Séringepatam. 
Colonol Read, on receiving his orders, descended from the Peddanad- 
urgam Pass, and returned to Kisnagerry, The Brinjarries came in about 
the 10th; but as, from the failure of the monsoon, there tvas no water 
between Policode and tho-Cavery, a distance of forty miles, he could 
not venture to march from the Caverypatam river till after a heavy fall 
of vain on the 14th; he reached Caveryporam on the 22nd, which 
immediately capitulated, ‘The Pass, which is thirty miles in length, 
winding between to lofty ranges of mountains, and through which no 
army hed passed for half a egntury, required great labour to clear it. 
We got to Marathully at the head of it on the 27th, and found that 
General Floyd with gil the cavalry, and three battalions of infantry, had 
reached Cowdhully, six miles in our front, the day before, We learned 
with surprise from him that the grain of the grand army would bo out 
on the 4th of May, As there was not a blade of forage in the Pass, it 
was necessary to legye .tho Brinjarries behind till the road was made, 
and they could not possibly now be up bofore the 2nd, I wished much 
to have marched on the 3rd, as there were then enough above the Pass 
to have supplied the army three or four weeks, and to have pushed on 
80 ag to reach Seringapatam on the 6th or 7th, leaving all tho rest of the 
Brinjarries behind, and also Colonel Brown’s detachment, which bad 
then,entered the Pass; but General Floyd having been ordered to join 
Cplonel Brown, thought it would be impossible to move on without him, 
especially as he was so near; he joined on the 5th; we halted to let 
him ret on the 6th, Enrly.on the morning of this day we learned from 
two spies that Scringapatam had becn taken on the 4th, at noon; but as 
thoy did not perfectly agree in their accounts, and as official notice had 
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Deen received from Lord Mornington, that the grain in store in camp 
would be all out on the 7th, and the army exposed to dastruction if not 
specdily relieved, we marched and got to Scringapatam on the 11th, 
where we found every thing in the gicatest abunddnee, for the bazaars 
ware not only full, but the granaries contained near tyo lacs of bullock- 
Joads of paddy, “The public grain of the army would only have lasted 
till the 7th; but a quantity sufficient to last fifteen days longer was dis- 
covéred in the possession of dealers, who had brought it on for'sale. 
This being sccured, and most of the followers sent away, there was 
enough to have served tho fighting-men, had the place not fallen, nor 
General Floyd arrived when he did. You will, long before this can 
yeach you, have seen in the public papers afl the details of this interest- 
ing siege, and the death of ‘Tippoo; I shall therefore go on with the 
history f my own recovery. I had, before my arrival at Soringapatam, 
got iid of the pains which always called mo out of bed; but I had stilt, 
in agreater degree than ever, profuse cold sweats, which kept mo so 
weak that I could hardly drag myself along with the detachments, 
“@olonel Read marched on the 17th, with orders {o proceed by 
Bangalore to Nundidroog, and to summon all tho forts between Sering- 
apatam ‘and° Raicottah, in order to open the communication with the 
Carnatic: all of them were given up without any hesitation, We found 
Savendroog strengthened, Bangalore completely demolished, and Nun- 
didroog almost impregnable, Te had no written instructions to go 
farther, but he conceived that the General had verbally given him a 
diseretionary power to act according to circumstanees—he therefore 
marched towards Sera on the 28th ,of May, meabing to proceed by 
Chitteldroog to Biddanore, Ie signified his intentions in a letter written 
from Savendroog; and this afternoon, on reaching his encampment, he 
received an answer to it, ordering him back to, Bangalore, Ile was 
irregular in acting on mero conversation ; but ordering him*back was, I 
am afraid, a greater mistake on the other hand. It wos known that 
somo of the remains of the Sultan's army had asgombled in the Bitda- 
nove province, under Dhondages, a Mahratte, who had been civeumetsadt 
by Iyder; had commanded a body of horso in his scrvice; had after 
wards been a frecbovter, plundering both in tho Mysore and Mabratta 
territories, and had lately beon taken by ‘Tippoo and put in irons, from 
which he had been released on the day 6f the assault, by ar officer who 
did not know his chavaeter. It was necossary that astrong detachment 
should have moved! towards him without delay, to prevent him from 
gathering strength by the accession of the stragglers of the late Sultan’s 
army, who were ready to join any leader-for the sake of plunder. The 
cansequtenca of this not having been done is, that ho lias now. been for 
some time in possession of the whole Biddanore country, which he has 
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completely ransacked, and that a large force, il’ not the whole army, 
must march to, drive him ont as soon as the weather permits. I left 
Colonel Read at Nundidroog, and returned to Bangalore, to take charge 
of the revenue, till it should be determined to whom it was in future to 
belong. I got there on the 30th of May ; the weather was very cald, 
and this was the first day on which my cold sweats stopped. I was 
obliged to sét ont again on the 8th of June, for Seringapatam, pat 
inyself under the commissioners. 

“During the whole of the campaign I was so oppressed with lassi- 
tude that I could not go through half’ of my public duty, and I therefore 
never thonght of writing private letters. The most materia] transactions 
will appear in the newspapers ; and I hope that a great deal of the 
correspondence of Ilyder and ‘lippoo, with the different powers of 
India, and with Turkey, Persia, and France, will be hereafter published, 
The whole of the correspondence with the French, previous to the late 
war, is amongst the records, as also the offensive and defensive alliance 
against us, ‘I'he great blow which ‘lippoo received at the cénclusion of 
the former war, by the loss of half his country, appears to have cou- 
founded him, and to have worked. so great a change on his chavacter, 
that ho was at times reported to be mad, Je never had tite ulents of 
his father; Lut he had always, till that event, paid his army regularly, 
kept it in good order, given a great deal of attention to business, and 
managed his finances tolerably well: but from that time his whole soul 
seems to have been. filled with nothing but schemes of vengeance ; and 
so eager was he foy the end, that he overlooked the means, A restless 
spirit of innovation, and a wish to have every thing to originate from 
himself, was the predominant feature of his character. He had, some 
years before the French revolution, new-named all the forts in his 
dominions, and the whole sixty years of the Indian cycle ; and, though 
a bigoted Mussulman, he had altered the venerable names of the 
Arabie months, aud substituted another era for that of the [legira. 
He had abolished all old weights and measures and coins, and intro- 
duced new; and he had new-modelled his revenue and army, and 
issued various codes of regulations to his civil and military officers. 
After the reyerse of his fortunes in 1792, the rage for novelty, instead 
of abating, increased; he issued moro regulations, not only to tho 
principal officers of state, but to those in the most subordinate situa- 
tions—to the persons who had the charge of his gardens, of his build- 
ings, of feeding his bullocks and his elephants, &e., none of which 
wore ever attended to. Most of them contain an exordium by himself, 
setting forth the execllonce of loyalty and the true faith, and en- 
deavouring to inspire his subjects with a detestation of Caffers or in- 
fidels, that is to say, Europeans in gencral, but particularly Englishmen, 
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by lavishing curses and execrations upon them, + Happening one day to 
pick up his instructions to the superintendent of his bullocks, the first 
line I read was, ‘a Caffer—a dog—and a hog, are all three brothers in 
the same family.’ Ie divided his government jpto seven principal 
boards or departments, one of which was the navy,-without a single ship 
of war, Ile divided his country into thirty-seven provinces, under De- 
wang or Assophs, as he called them ; and subdivided these again into one 
thousand and twenty-five inferior districts, having cach u ‘Tishildar, with, 
an expensive establishment of revenue-servants. Ile knew no way of 
checking abuses but by augmenting the number of men in office, and 
sending two Assophs to almost every province, instead of one, to prey 
upon the inhabitants, The defaleation of the’revenue, which had formerly 
been about twenty per cent, was now above filty, Lis bigotry led him 
to make none but Mussulmans ‘Tishildars; most of them could neither 
read nor write, and were often sclected from the lowest ranks of the wi- 
litary, at the annual muster jn his presence, merely’from some fancy that 
he took to their looks, ‘These men were frequently recalled in the course 
of a year or two, and placed at one of the principal boards. ‘This so dis- 
gusted the old servants of his father, that many of them retired from 
public affair’, to lead a private lifo in their own houses, By these and 
such like promotions, the number of officors was augmented, while that 
of his fighting-men was diminished. Ie had about one hundred and fifty 
general officers to an army that did not exceed twenty-one thousand re- 
gular infantry and eight thousand horse, though he had above thirty 
thousand'infantry and twelve thousand five hundred horse on his returns; 
while his father had vot ten-generals when he was in the Carnatic, with 
forty thousand horse, and above sixty thousand infantry, of different kinds, 
Ilis army fell every year more and more into arrears; and when Serin- 
gapatam was attacked, it had only received two issues of pay during the 
last fourteen months. Besides an expensive civil and military establish- 
ment, beyond the resources of his revenue, he was carrying on repairs in 
most of his forts, but particularly Seringapatam itself, on which he had 
laid out, since the former war, about twelve lees of pagodas, Ile did 
not however hesitate, amidst all his difficulties, to enter into a treaty with 
Franea, by which he engaged to defray all the clfarges of a body of from 
twelve to twenty thousand French troops, One of tho articles shows 
the extravagant imaginations with which.he sometimes amused himsclf. 
Tle proposes that the French shall land at Sedashagur, to tha southward 
of Goa; that it shall be taken from the Portuguese and given up to 
them ; that Bombay shall next be taken and given to the French ; that 
the wholo Malabar coast shall then be reduced ; after which they shall - 
pursue their conquests up the Coromandel coast, take Madras and Ma- 
sulipatam, from whenoo he shall detach forty thousand horge and as many 
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infantry, under one of his generals, along with the French to subdue Ben- 
gal. Before entering into this treaty, he sent round queries in writing 
to the members of the seven principal departments, desiring their opinions 
upon the policy of the measure, His own sentiments were known, and 
they all therefore recommended its adoption except one man, who had 
been for merly a merchant, and belonged at that time, I believe, tp the 
Board of Trade: he dissuaded him from having anything to do with the 
French ; tells him that the plan cannot succeed ; that the very act of his 
consulting them was imprudent; that the secret could not be kept by 
so many men; that the English would hear of it, and attack him before 
he could receive assistance : but he was too much bent upon war himself 
to be turned from it by the arguments of one man; besides, he was con- 
tinually urged to it by Seid Saheb, who,’ being his father-in-law, could 
take more liberty than any other person with him. In private con- 
ferences, when no one was present but a confidential secretary, he nsed 
frequently to ask him, how long they were to sit down quietly under 
their disgrace and calamity, and to tell him that he had considered him 
dead as a prince from the day he surrendered half his country, and that 
he should always regard him in that light until he should conquer it 
again, After the campaign opened, he did very little to retard ‘the pro- 
gress of our armies, Ilis design against the Bombay army was well 
concerted, but very badly conducted, 

“lt appeared from the papers found after his death, that he had ob- 
tained very accurate information of the paths leading through the woods 
to the rear of the advanced brigade which he meunt to attack. Tt appears 
by General Stnart’s public letters, that the first’ intimation he had of his 
design was the sight of his tents; and that even then he did not believe 
it was him, but a detachment of no great consequence. Had Tippoo not 
been fool enough to have shown himself’ by pitching his tents at Peri+ 
apatam; had he remained that day in the opon air, and marched carly 
next morning against Colonel! Montresor’s brigade, he would, without 
doubt, bave cut it off, and most probably the greatest part.of the rest of 
tha army would have shared the same fate. Ilis repulse here scems to 
have discouraged him,so much, that he gave very little interruption to 
tho mareh of thie grand army. As it approached, he fell back, dnd shut 
himself up in his capital, placing his dependgnce upon the siege being 
raised for want of provisions in camp, and upon his holding out till the 
Cavery should fill, and make the carrying on of any farther operations 
against it impracticable, Ile seldom went to his palace during tho siege, 
but spent most of his time sitting behind a cavalier, or visiting the ram- 
parts. Ile did not go towards the breach,—the state of it was concealed 
from him by his principal officers ; but one of his servants, impatient at 
hearing the false reports brought to him, called out to him that there 
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was a breach, and that it would soon be practicable. ‘This intelligence 
scemed to royse him,—he resolved to sce it with his own eyes; and’ 
therefore, on the following morning, which was that of the day pre- 
vious to the assault, he went early to the spot; he viewed with apace- 
ment the condition in which it was; he shook his héad, but said nothing ; 
he xpturned to his old station behind the cavalier, where he remained 
sullen ang buried in thonght, as if conscious that his doom was now 
fixed, seldom making any inquiries about what was doing, and driving 
away sith an angry answer whoever came to ask him for orders, 
Bigot as he ‘was, his apprehensions rendered him superstitions cnongh 
to induce him to invite the aid of Ilindoo prayers and ecremonics 
to avert the evil which threatened him, and to call'for an Ilindoo astio- 
loger to draw a favourable omen from the stars, With a man of this 
deseriptiqn he spent the last morning of his life; he desived him to can- 
sult the heavens, The man answeied thai he had done so, and that 
they were unfavourable unless peaco was mado. Ile was ordered to 
look again, but returned the samo answer. Tippoo gave him moncy, 
and desired him to pray for him, and then drank water out of a black 
stone aso charm against misfortune, 

‘* When the assault commenced, he repaired to the outer ramparts; 
but being driven from them, he fell as he was returning into the body 
of the place, in a passage under the rampart, called the Water-Gate, 
his horse falling at the same time; and his palankeen being thrown 
down, the road was choked up, and almost every soul in the gateway 
slain, Though he had got a wound, in the leg, and two or three bulls 
in the body, he was still alive, and continued in this state above an 
hour, One of his servants, Rajoo Khan, who lay wounded beside 
him, asked his leave once or twicc, when partics of ‘soldicrs were 
passing, to discover him, but he always commanded him to bo silent. 
At last a soldier who was passing in quest of plunder, and at whom it 
is suid he attempted to cul, shot him through the head ; the ball entered 
the right temple, and passed through the Jeft jaw. It was for a long 
time thought that he had concealed himsell’ in tho palace; and while 
parties were searching it to no purpose, in order to put him to death 
for the murder of nine Europeans who had fallen into his hands on 
the 5th of April, tho Killedar veported that he had been seen lying 
in the Water-Gate. As it was now dark, a party was sent with lights 
to search for him. After dragging out a great number of bodies, he 
was at last found half-naked: he was known by his long drawers, and 
by some marks about his person. Ie was drawn from amidst a heap 
of slain, among whom his legs were twisted ; and carried to the palace, 
where ho was laid on a palankeen, and exposed to viow all next day, 
in order that no doubt might remain of his death 4 and in the evening 
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he was buried with military honours, in the cypress garden, by the 
side of his father. With him fell at ones the whole fabric of his 
empire; for the very means he had taken to strengthen it, hastened its 
downfall. The families of all his principal officers had always been 
kept as hostages in Seringapatam, and being now in our hands, it gave 
us an adyantage, in their opinion, which, as a civilized enemy, we 
could not have used, By employing trogps from all countries, by 
itising his officers from the lowest ranks, and by paying the whole 
army himself, ho made them dependent on himself alone; ‘30 that, 
after his death, no person having sufficient influence to keep them 
together, the greatest part of them cither dispersed or-surrendered, 
Te was so suspicions and ericl, that none ofhis subjegts, probably nono 
of his own children, lamented his fall. Cruelty and deceit were the two 
great engines of his policy; not that kind of deceit which attémpts to 
overreach by cunning, but downright lying. Ie perhaps never made 
a promise, nor entered into an engagement, without considering, in the 
same instant, how it was to be broken. The cruel punishnients which 
he frequently inflicted, on the most groundless suspicions, put a stop 
to all private correspondence in his dominions; his nesrest relations 
even did not venture to write to cach ather, but sent verbal messages 
respecting their health or affairs, He had murdered all his English 
prisoners not restored at the end of the last war; and it would have 
been death for any man to be known as one who could speak or read 
English. Intercepted correspondence gave him no insight as to our 
intended ‘movements :—1we found most of the iatercepted letters of 
the late and former war lying unopened, so that we might have saved 
ouraclves the trouble of using a cipher. Tle had an active mind, 
which never suffered him to be idle; but his time was badly distributed, 
and much of it wasted in matters of no real utility, With a most 
barbarous taste, he affected to be fond of literature; but he was too 
tyrannical and too parsimonious to be an encourager of jt. Tlis reign 
produced no works that are worth reading, except the journals kept 
by his orders by the ambassadors ho sent to foreign “courts; and even 
these, from what i have seen, contain very little interesting matter, 
A history of his own family was compiling under his own directions, 
but it has not yet been found, Ile wrote many hours every day, cither 
a journal of orders issued by himself, and of reports received by spies, 
vakeols, or commanders of detachments; or memorandums respecting: 
intended promotions, embassics, repais of forts, marriages of his 
principal officers, concubines for himself, imprisonments and exceutions ; 
besides this, much of his time was consumed in signing papers, for he 
not only signed all public acts, but likewise the innumerable letters 
and orders which were continually passing from the different officers 
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to all parts of the empire. When they were brought to him, he was 
frequently busy about something clse, and could uot attend to them ; 
uy which means, bundles of letters often accumulated for several 
months; and when he at last signed them, it was often too late, as the 
circumstances for which they had been intended wére entirely changed. 
‘The account which he heard of the pomp and magnificence of foreign 
courts, made him ambitious, with very inadequate means, of imitating, 
or rather mimicking, in the etiquette and regulation of his principal 
departménts, the state of the Sublime Porte, Lis civil and military 
government ‘was therefore divided into seven principal cepartments, 
under each of which were many subordinate offices, dignified with 
sounding Persian and Turkish names: and the presidents, and most of 
the members of all of them, were Mussulmans, whom he had been 
obliged to get from Ilyderabad and the Carnatic, as there were but 
few in Mysore, .many of. them low vagabonds, who were almost 
ashamed to hear their own magnificent titles; these follows, however, 
went through all the grimace of statesmen, while all real business was 
condueted by Brahmans. Ags he had given himself out as the champion 
of tho faith, who was io drive the English Caffers ont of India, he 
thought ‘it secessary to gather about him as many Mussulmans as 
possible, and to employ them in all situations, to the exclusion of 
abler men of other castes: his Assophs and ‘Tishildars, or provincial 
and district collectors, were therefore all true believers; and when the 
Assophs were summoned to the presence, as they always were once 
a-year, to settle their accounts, they were under tho protection of 
Meer Sadek, the Dewan, who, having the greatest share of all their 
defalcations, took care to secure them from discovery. The cutcherry 
Brahmans who were to examine the accounts, having likewise their 
respective shares of the plunder, were interested also in keeping it 
concealed ; and the Sultan himself, as he had raised them to high 
stations, thought it necessary, for the honour of’ the faith, to treat them 
with respect:—he therefore never talked to them of accounts; he 
invited them to afMentertainment,—made them sit beside him,—asked 
them if the mosques he had ordered to bo ‘built were finished,—if 
prayers were regularly said,—how many Mussulinans were in the dis- 
trict, and such like questions; and dismissed them in a fow days to 
+ return to their stations, and renew their depredations. IIe dictated all 
orders himself, and everl the very words of them; and was so particular 
in this, ‘that he often made his meonshees write over a letter twe or 
three times, In Jotters, and regulations, and writing of evory kind, he 
spent a great deal too much of his time; but he took little pains to sea 
them executed, and left all investigations of rovenuo matters entirely 
to Meer Sadek, Ilis leisure hows wore chiofly spent in looking at 
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jewels, Lo never bought any; but his father had collected a vast 
number in the different places that had fallen to his arms, and used 
frequently to make presents of them to officers who had distinguished 
themselves; but Tippoo was too fond of them to give them away. IIe 
had generally a casket lying on his table to amuse himself svith, when 
he was tired of business. Ile had constantly a number of jewellers 
employed in making ihem up into various ornaments for himsel# and 
his women, Ile gave the models himself, and directed how they were 
to be made, and always delivered and received the jewels himself from 
the workmen. He had bewildered himself for many years, past so 
much in trifling details, that he had abandoned the essentials for the 
forms of business, and permitted his affairs to run rapidly to ruin. The 
only objects that he pmsued with invariable constancy, were the 
discipline of his ar my and the fortifying Seringapatam, . 
“ You will see in the papers how the partition-treaty has bien’ made. 
I believe that it has not met with general approbation here, [ad T had 
anything to do in it, I certainly would have had no Rajah of:Mysore, in 
the person of a child diagged forth from oblivion, to be placed on a 
throne on which his ancestors, for three generations, had not sat duing 
more than half a century. I would have divided the country equally 
with the Nizam, and endeayoured to prevail on him to increase his sub- 
sidy, and take a greater body of our troops; but, whether he consented 
or not, I would still haye thought myself bound by treaty to give him 
his faiy half of the country. I would have given the Mahrattas a few 
districts, provided they consented to fulfil their last treaty with him ; 
but not otherwise. We havo now made great strides in the South of 
India, Many think we have gone too far; but I am convinced that 
the course of events will still drive us on, and that we cannot stop till 
we gettothe Kistna, I meant, when J began this letter, merely to have 
given you the history of my fever, in order to account for my appa- 
ront negligence in writing, and to let you know exactly how I was left. 
You might have had worse accounts of me from other quarters; but I 
have, as usual, run into a long gossiping story of ‘Mppoo and his fa- 
mily, But he is now at rest; and this is the last time I shall trouble 


you with him,” 


ie) 
-t 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
Munro in Canara. 


Tr appears from certain memoranda which I find among Mr. 
DMunro’s papers, that he did not reach Seringapatam till the 10th 
of May, six days subsequently to the fall of the place, Lis bu- 
siness ha)its, however, were well known to those int power, and 
he was intmediately attached as Secretary to the Commission 
which Lord Mornington had appointed for the settlement of 
Mysore, In that capacity he served till after the instalation of 
the young Rajah in the month of July. Buta harder, and in 
every point of view a fr less acceptable, charge awaited him, 
Among other districts assigned to the English on the breaking up | 
of Hyder’s empire, was Canara, a wild and inhospitable region, 
which, stretching along the western coast from the 12th to the 
15th degree of north latitude, contained an extent of about 7380 
square miles-of bleak and barren surface. In one of his letters, 
which I omit from the present edition, because it is full of techni- 
cal details in which the general reader cannot be expected to take 
an interest, he describes it as producing “nothing but rice and 
cocon-nuts.” ‘“Tts dry lands,” hesays, “are totally unprod uctive, 
so that the little wheat or other grain that is raised is sown in 
the paddy fields where the water has been insufficient for rice. 
Tt produces hardly any pepper. The sandal-wood and pepper foy 
exportation come all from Nuggar antl Soondeh, The soil is pere 
haps the poorest in India, The eternal rains have long ago 
washed away the rich parts, if ever it had any, and left nothing 
but sand and gravel, One crop under a tank, in Mysore or the 
Carnatic, yields more than three here, All the necescaries of life 
are extravagantly dear: rice is double ‘the price it is above the 
Ghauts; cloth is twice or thrice as much, and ghee, tamarinds, 
&c. five ov six times ; so that it will be impossible to get eutcherry- 
servants here at the same rate as above the Ghauts, There are 
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no manufactures. The inhabitants are all either farmers, fisher- 
men, or bazaarmen, ‘The Company can therefore have no in- 
vestment of cloths, and if they want pepper, I hope they will 
purchase it in the market, and not harass’ the people, and impede 
the vultivation of it, by absurd monopolies. ‘he thee of the 
countiy is rude and savage beyond description. You are g tra- 
veller, and have seen the Raicottah Pass; a few deep water- 
courses thrown into the narrow valleys about it would give you 
some faint idea of what are called the Plains of Canara,” 

This is not a very attractive portraiture of what may be called 
the nutural features of a country, and the writer’s account 
of the condition of human society is to the full as revolting, 
“Though I talk of being busy,” he observes, “I don’t pretend 
that I am doing much, but that I meet with a great deal of 
trouble in doing little.” The whole of the political machine had, 
indeed, fallen into disorder, Poor and oppressed, the Rajahs or 
Chiefs had learned. to deceive the agents of Government when- 
ever they could, and to bribe them wher deceit was impracti- 
cable ; while the rayets, or labouring’population—the true owners 
of the soil— are a most unruly and turbulent race. This, how- 
ever,” he goes on to say, “without; ascribing to them any na-~ 
turally bad disposition, may be easily accounted for, when we 
know that they have twice lost the advantageous tenures by 
which they held their lands—once by Ilyder’s conquest, aud now 
by that of the Company. Before they fell under the Mysore 
Government, their land-tax was probably as light as that of most 
countries in Europe, When, Tippoo’s finances became totally 
deranged about four years ago, when he did not receive 50 per 
cent, of his revenue, they joined the Sirkar servants in plunder- 
ing, and recovered in some measure their lost rights, by being - 
permitted to withhold 20 and 26 per cent..of their rents,” 

Such was the district to the political and financial charge of 
which Captain Munro was at this time appuinted. IIe seems 
never to have anticipated the result ; and there were many reasons, 
apart from the discouraging aspect of public ‘affairs, which would 
have prompted him to decline the situation, had not his sense of 
duty been stronger than the suggestions of personal convenience. 
In the first place, a protracted residenee in Baramahl had cre- 
ated its usual result in well-regulated minds—a strong interest 
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in the country and the people. In the next place, Colonel Read’s 
approaching retirement from the service was known to him; and 
he had a right to expect that, when the event did occur, the va~ 
cant office, of Chief Commissioner would be offered tq himself. 
Thirdly—while his Jabours were increased, a change of regula- 
tion,which cut down the amount of pay heretofore allowed to 
military officers employed in the civil service, seemed to stand 
between’ him and the hope which had already begun to mature 
itself, of a return, ere long, to Europe and the bosom of his fa- 
mily, And last, though not least, he had before him the assurance 
of an almost total severance throughout an indefinite space of 
time from European society. No man, however devoted to the 
public’ service, could be expected to contemplate such prospects 
without pain; and Munro, though both zealous and self-denying, 
was yet open, as other men are, to disagreeable impiessions. The 
following letters show how he felt on the occasion, and what 
steps he took.to obtain, at last, an amelioration of a fate which 
he certainly" regarded ‘as the reverse of enviable. 


TO HIS SISTER, 


Dera Doulet Garden, June 30th, 1799; 
a Palace built by Iyder, near Seringapatam, 

“To aave now turned my back upon the Baamahl and the 
Carnatic, and with a deeper sensation of regret than I folt on leaving 
home; for at that time the vain prospect of imaginary happiness in now 
and distant regions occupied all my thoughts; but I see nothing where 
I'am now going to compensate for what I have lost—a country and 
friends that have been endeared to me by a residence of twenty yours. 
I feel also « great reluctance to renew the labour which I havo so long 
undergone in the Baramabl. It leaves few intervals for amusement, or 
for the studies I am fond of, anc wears out both the hady and the mind, 
Colonel Read has sent in his resignation; and Y had anticipated tha 
pleasure of sitting down in the Baramahl, and enjoying a fow years of 
rest after so many of drudgery ; for that country is now surveyed and 
settled, dnd requires very littlo attention to keep it in order. It is a 
romantic country, and every tree and mountain has some charm which 
attaches me to them. I began a few years ago to make a garden near 
Derampoory, sheltered on one site by a lofty range of inountains, and 
on the other by an aged grove of mangoes, I mude a tank in it about 
a hungred feet square, lined with stone steps; and tho spring is so plen- 

K 
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tiful that, besides watering abundantly every herb and tree, there is 
always a depth of ten or twelve feet of clear water for bathing. I have 
numbers of young orange, mango, and other fruit-frees in a very 
thriving state, I had a great crop of grapes this year, and my pine-beds 
ave now full of fruit, When I happened to be at Derampdory I always 
spent at least an hour every day at this spot; and to quit it now goes as 
much to my heart as forsaking my old friends. I must now make new 
ones, for there is not a man in Canara whom I ever saw in my life. 
Nothing would have induced me to go there had I not been pointed 
out for the business of settling that country. I had at one time declined 
having anything to do with it, and only two considerations brought me, 
after wavering some days; to accept of it: the one, 2 sense of public 
duty ; and the other, the chance which I might have of being enubled 
to return a year or two sooner to Europe than I could haye¢ done by 
remaining in the Baramahl ; but I can have no certainty of this, as my 
salary is not yet fixed, 

«The village where I sm now halted is seventeen miles west of 
Seringapatam, and was formerly the Jagheer of Tippoo's cxecrable 
Dewan, Meer Sadek, who was cut in pieces by his own troops at the 
memorable storm of that cupital. Ie was burned down By Gummer ul 
Din, when he followed General Floyd to Periapatam, to hinder his 
junction with the Bombay army in April last; and the inhabitants are 
now busy roofing their houses. The burning of a village is not so great 
acalamity in this country as might be imagined ; for the houses are in 

eneral so mean that, among the lower ranks, the Jabour of a man and 
his family for 2 couple of days will repair the mischief; and even among 
the middling ranks eight or ten rupees will cover all the damage that 
their houses can suffer from fire. I am now sitting in a choultry more 
than half unvoofed by fire, The few tiles that remain shelter me from 
the transient glimpses of the sun, but not from the light showers which 
the strong wind which blows night and day at this season of the year is 
driving over my head in quick succession from the skirts of the Malabar 
monsoon, I have been forced to put this letter in my table several 
times since I began writing, to save it from the rain. My tent is a mile 
or favo behind, because, being wet, it is so heavy that the bullocks can 
hardly bring it on; and T thought the best way I could pass my time 
till it came up would be in giving you some account of my situation and 
prospects.” 


Captain Munro reached Cundapore, the principal station in 
his collectorate, about a month afier the date of the preceding 
letter. I¢ was here announced to him that two assiatants would 
be allowed, in the persons of Mr, Alexander Read, the ngabew 
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of his friend Colonel Read, and a free merchant, of whose expe- 
rience the Board thought highly. With Mr. Read’s appointment 
Captain Munro was well pleased: he was young, active, and 
intelligent; but the free merchant, being considerably senioy to 
Captain Munro himself, did not take his faney, The following, 
addressed to Mr. Read, places these matters in rather a ludicrous 
point of view, especially that in which he sets the young nian’s 
mind at’ ease in regard to cerlain rumours which had reached 


him of the peculiar temper of his future chief. 
“ Dran Reap, . « July, 1799, 

« Tam happy on my own account, but very sorry on yours, for 
your removal, You leave a pleasant situation and a delightful country, 
where ‘peace and order are established, to come to an unpromising land, 
inhabited by a race more wild than any of your Mulliulies,* As to the 
revenue, I expect to get none of last year’s balances, for ‘Tippoo's 
servants have had time enough to go off with the whole; nor do I 
expect’ one-half of the rent of the ensuing year, for the southern half 
of the country'was completely ravaged by the Coorg people, who car- 
ried into bondage some thousands of the inhabitunts; and also by the 
Nairs of Malabar, who slaughtered man, woman, and child. ‘Tippoo’s 
troops are still in possession of al] the forts of any consequence ; and 
Dhondagee’s troops are now below the Ghauts ravaging the centre and 
northern districts to the sea; so that in fact nothing is ow own but e 
few talooks near our military posts, and no amils can be sent anywhere 
else, Amidst all these troubles the rayets are driven from ong place to 
another, the lands remain uncultivated, and the season is almost over for 
sowing paddy, from which almost the whole revenue of this country is 
derived, I would not adviso you on any account to come here before 
October: there can be nothing for you to do at an carlicr period; for 
there is not employment for myself, from the difficulties of gotting 
together the rayets, &¢.” 

“Duan Reap,  Octobor, 1709, 

“TZ po not remember writing anything to Governmont about 
assistants, except that they would ond me no more grown-up men of 
fifty. I know you are considerably under that ago, and I believe 
Mr, Rico to be equally young. You are, in short, every way tomy 
liking ; and as for your revenue abilities I never doubted them; bat as 
in the unsettled state of Canara they can bo of no immediate uso to 
Government, I'll thank you to exert them, in the meanwhile, jn bring- 
ing on a good cook with you.” 





* A race of hill people, 
K2 
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Colonel Wellesley, now the Duke of Wellington, was one of 
those who took a lively interest in Captain Munro’g fortunes and 
services, as soon as a personal acquaintance made known the 
value of the man. | To him the new collector writes :—— 


« Dear Coroner, « Curveshwall, August 17th, 1799, 


+ “WWxuw I wrote to you last month, it was oa the report that 
Government intended limiting us to the usual allowances of collectors. 
Had I known that it had actually been ordered, I should have said 
nothing of the matter. I am afraid we have very little chance of making 
any thing of our old claim fpr past services in the Barantahl. We never 
considered ourselves there as ordinary assistants, but rather as collectors 
under a superintendent; and having the entire management of our 
respective divisions, the charge of the settlements and colleatiofisa, and 
also of the survey of them, we did not think that two per cant, among 
three of us was an allowance adequate to the situations of labour and 
responsibility in which we were placed. We, therefore, solicited an 
increase: the Reveme Board answered, that they would recommond us 
to the notice of Government whenever the Lease Settlement should be 
finished. ‘This Settlement was done in 1796 ; but a‘change having been 
made in the original system by Colonel Read, various alterations fol- 
lowed, and he had made no final report to the Board when the late war 
began, so that they may fairly say it is time enough to speak in our 
favour when that report shall be Jaid before them. We certainly did 
not think that we were to expect nothing till the appearance of a report, 
which a,variety of circumstances might, perhaps, prevent from ever 
being finished, But then there ave two parties to this case, We put 
our own construction on the letter of the Board, and they put theirs; 
and it must be confessed, that there is nothing specific in the words of 
it. Tt is not like a bond, which a man may take in his hand, and boldly 
demand payment: I must, therefore, I believe, after having been twenty 
years in India, and toiled seven years in the Baramahl, relinguish all 
thoughts of any reward for the past, because the period at which the 
Revenue Board supposes we become entitled to consideration, does not 
commence till Colonel Read gives in his final report. I have no objec- 
tions Lo forget all that is past, if I am only permitted to retwn in July 
at the end of the revenuc-year, after having setited Canara, to my old 
division in the Baramahl, I wrote to Mr, Wellesley fully on this point, 
but as my letters may have been too late, I must now take the liberty 
of requesting your assistance in bringing it about, You know very well 
that I long hesitated about coming here; 1 felt a great reluctance to 
quit the part of India in whieh T resided so long, to go and form new 
acquaintances in a country where T was an utter stranger, and where, 
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being considered as an intruder, I was more likely to meet. with scerot 
opposition than with, co-operation. But as I thought there was a chance 
that I should be placed on such allowances in Canara as would enable 
me, in two or three years, to pay a visit to Europe in order to recruit 
my Baramahl constitution, and as I thought, perhaps unjustly, that 
was not equal to the settlement of « new country, I proposed 
myself again to the Commissionera, after having bofore declined the 
appdintment, 1t appears now that ] was too sanguine in my expecta- 
tions of ‘allowances, but I am not sorry for it, for I would not wish to 
remain in Canara Ionger than to make the first settlement of it, on any 
allowances whatever. I would not stuy three years in such a coumtry 
of eternal rains, where a man is boiled ono Half the year and roasted the 
other, were it given tome in Jagheer. After the first settlement is 
finished,’gnd the revenues of the first yéar collected, all which will be 
done by the end of the Fusly, ov revenuc-~year, on the 11th of July, the 
country may afterwards be casily managed by any body. It is therefore 
my earnest wish to be then permitted to return to my former station in 
the Baramahl ; that is to say, to be re-appointed to my old division, 
with such portion of the conquered territories as would have been 
annexed to it, had I returned directly from Seringapatam, ‘This is 
surely no great request; it is only putting mo where I ought to have 
been, with this difference, that by my coming here, Canara, instead of 
being left in confusion hy ——-— in January, will be left settled in July. 
Government will have gained something—I shall have got nothing but 
the expense of the journey, I never had an iden of passing my days on 
the Malabar coast, where I am entirely cut off from tho great scene of 
Indian way and politics ; let me got back to the Baramahl, and now that 
Read is off, I shall be ready to follow you with Brinjarries next war, 
which I trust is not many years distant. The Malattas will not be 
quiet, and events, stronger than all our moderation, will drive us on the 
Kistna, I shall hope that you will again take the fitld in my favour, 
and get me out of this; but the resolution of Government to this effect 
should only be communicated to ma, as making it public would probably 
impede my settlement here. 

“T have it from Macleod himself, that he will be very happy to givo 
me up half his present collection, IIo can easily make the settlement, 
for the present, of all the additional territory he has got; but itis too 
extensive for one man to manage hereafter in the correct way that is 
necessary, so that my return, so far from opposing his views, will bo 
conferring a favour upon him,” 
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COLONEL WELLESLEY TO MAJOR MUNRO, 


“ Dear Munro, “ Carmp, September 1st, 1799. 

“T wave rectived your letter of the 17th of August. I long ago 
took the field, in alliance with my brother Henry, in favour of the 
military collectors. I gave him a very pa’ ticular memorandum upon the 
subject, which I know he showed te the Governor-General, , 

“ He is gone to England ; and I don’t know what is the consequence, 
I have however written about it again this day. In my opinion, the 
Revenue Board are against you, which is the reason that Government 
aye not so liberal towards you as you have a right to expect. 

“J wish that you would write me something, particulaly respecting 
your own situation in an unlealthy climate, having been pxomised a 
reward for your services in the Baramahl, which you have never received, 
&e., &e., which I can show to my brother, Such a paper is more likely 
to have a good effect than any thing I can say upon the subject.” 


The following from Captain, afterwards Sir John Malcolm, 
relates to the same subject. 


“My pear Munro, September 16th, 1799, 

“T nncriyep yours of the Sth and 2ist ultimo some days ago, 
and would have written sooner, but waited to learn the sentiments of 
your fiiends at Madras on the subject of your letters, 

“You will learn from their answers to what you have written, that 
they are anxious for your being more reconciled to the regions of Canara, 
Perhaps, in forming this wish, they blend a good deal of public with 
some private feeling. It is your fault for recommending yourself to 
men who continue to cherish ridiculous ideas about the good of the 
state, 

© You know how desirous I am that we should ascend the Ghauts in 
our proper character in your quarter ; and I am convineed you will ere 
long feel the necessity of that step. ‘This I have endeavoured to impress 
as much as possible on Kirkpatrick; and hence, at the same tima, pointed 
out how conveniently you could ascend during the rains; but I haye no 
doubt your deeds will speak more fureibly than any words can to this 
point. ‘ 

I could gain no information about what per centage you were to 
have, T certainly think you had good reason to hope, that an allowance 
equal to theirs would be recommended for at least given number of 
years, 2 

“Thopo a farther acquaintance with your charge will yeconcile you 
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more, and that that disgust which you have conceived for the fair 
Canara, after secing her in a dragged, dabbled suit, may be removed 
when she appears, as she will soon, clothed in her summer dress, ex~ 
hibiting her luring charms, 

 T have hot the treaties, or would send them, + 

“Thus far on my way to Persia. Direct to Bombay, wheie you 
shall fear from mo.” 

I add ‘to this a letter from Colonel Wellestey, likewise 1efer- 
ying to the state of Captain Munro’s feelings. 


‘ Camp in the Province of Loo, 
Dear Moxro, October 8th, 1799, 

“TY, rave received your letter, and as I had some hand in send- 
ing you to Canara, I nm much concerned that your situation these is so 
uncomfortable to yourself. It is one of the extraordinary and unaccount~ 
able circumstances attending the commission at Scringapatam, that my 
brother and I should have imagined that you were dcsirous of being 
appointed collector of Canara ; that we should have been seriously angry 
with Kirkpatrick, who, it appeared, had proposed an mrangement for 
you, of which you did not approve, and which had occasioned your 
refusal of the appointment for which you wished ; and yet that, after 
all, we should have done you an injury, instead of a benefit, (as well as 
one to the service,) which we intended, I acknowledge, that knowing 
my own wishes in your favour, and being very sensible of my brother's, 
I cannot but attribute what has happencd to yourself. One wod from 
you would have stopped the arrangement ; and there is every reason to 
bolicye that a provision would have been made for you clsewhere. It 
is perhaps not now too late, I have written to my brother upon the 
subject ; and I hope that he will make an arrangement suitable io your 
wishes, Whether he does or not, I hope that you will believe that your 
cause has not failed for want of zeal on my part, 

“This country, into which I have come to visit my posts on the 
Mahratta frontiers, is worse than that which you curse daily. It is 
literally not worth fighting for, Hereafter, it will be necessary to com- 
municate with it from Canara; and I have desived the Amildar to make 
a good yond from Soopsh towards your borders, Iam told that Seda- 
shagur is not more than 60 miles by the road from Soopah (wy most 
western post): that in the war of 1780, a detachment of Matthews’s 
army advanced upon Soopah by that vond, I wish that you would 
desire one of your people to communicate with the Amildar of Sopndah 
respecting this road, and-that you would havo a goot oné made from 
Sedashagur to meet it, 
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“The drubbing that we gave to the Mahrattas Jately, has had the 
best offects; and although all the robbers are in motion to cut cach 
other's throats, they treated us with tho utmost hospitality, and have 
scnl back our people whom they had driven away.” 


MAJOR MUNRO TO COLONEL WELLESLEY, 


“ Dean Conoren, “ Woo pi, November 12th, 1799, 

“ Tr is now a long time since I received your friendly answer to 
my complaints against Canara; I did not mean to arraign any one but 
mysolf, or my evil destiny, which has given this country more hills, and 
jungles, and rivers than I like, and has made it much wetter and hotter 
than it ought to be. Iam sensible enough that coming here was an act 
of my own, but it could not well be avoided ; I had been named along 
with ; L doubted much his ability to ascertain the revenue, but 
when he declared hia intention of going home in January, there was no 
room left for doubting-—I was certain that he must leave the country 
unsettled, and under such circumstances it would have been improper 
not to have volunteered the business; not to have done it, would havg 
been testifying an indifference for the public service, and might have 
had the appearance of my not feeling sufficiently the honour that was 
done me in originally nominating me along with : I do not 
therefore at all regret coming here to make a settlement of the revenue. 
All that Iwish is, that when it appemrs that this settlement is completed,’ 
I may be removed and appointed collector of half Macleod's collectorate, 
either that which lies to the north or the south of the Cavery, for 
either of them is large enough for one man; you must help me to this 
by and by. 

“ By your deseviption, Soondah makes a great accession to the jungles, 
from which I am doomed to extort revenue, The map is very satistac~ 
tory, and is entirely new to our geography ; but I wish you would give 
me the latitude and longitude of Soondah or Scopah, or any one place, 
in order to connect it with a sketch of Canara, on which Captain Mon- 
erief is now employed. I wish means could be fallen upon to keep him 
here until he finishes his map, and repairs the roads, not forgetting the 
one you propose to Sedashagur from Soopah, Three months would be 
sufficient for tha whole. Macauly wrote me long ago that the Saondah, 
Rajah was in camp; I have not heard what you have done with him 
since; I hope you have taken care that he shall not disturb the country 
in future." 








While Captain Munro thus laboured to establish Jaw and order 
in Canara, there appeared upon the borders of his district ond 
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of those adventurers, of whom, though common enough in the 
histoty of India under its Mussulman rulers, British supremacy 
is intolerant. By lineage a Mahratta, and a native of an incon- 
siderable town in Mysore, Dhoondee, or Doondagee Waugh, 
performed his first military serviee as a private horseman in 
Tippoo’s army, during Lord Cornwallis’s invasion of the Sultan’s 
dominions. In due time he deserted, and set up for himself, as 
a leader of banditti; in which capacity he committed much 
havoe, chiefly in the districts north of the Toombuddra. By and 
by he entered into treaty with Tippoo, for whom he undertook 
to recover the principality of Savanoor; but committing himself 
in a iash affair with one of the Poonah generals, he sustained a 
defeat; and was compelled to throw himself and his two hundred 
horse on the generosity of lis old Mysore master, whose soldier he 
again professed to be, 

Tippoo possessed no generosity; but he was a furious bigot. 
He plundered Dhoondee of the remains of his booty, cast him 
into prison,’and forced him to submit to the rite by which infidel 
men are admitted into communion with the faithful, This done, 
the unhappy Mahratta lay in chains, anticipating from day to 
day the stroke of the executioner ; till Seringapatam was invested, 
and finally taken by assault. Amid the confusion that followed, 
Dhoondee contrived to effect his escape. He soon collected 
about him a horde of the disbanded soldiery of Tippoo; and 
assuming the title of King of the World, he hoisted a standard of 
his own, and began a series of predatory conquests, Among 
other districts threatened by him, and entered by a Mother 
bandit, calling himself the Rajah of Vettel, the Baramahl was 
one; and a good deal of trouble the movements of these free- 
booters occasioned to Captain Munro. But the attention of the 
Madras government being: directed to the movement, Colonel 
Wellesley received directions to put it down ; and a campaign of 
marches ensued, of which it may be truly said that it gave 
a foreshadowing, by no means obscure, of the brilliant eareer 
which the Duke of Wellington was (destined a few years sub- 
sequently to run, 

The part which Mr, (now Major) Munro took in these opera- 
tions, though very important, was by no means brilliant, It 
was his duty to furnish the army in the field with provisions, 
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money, and stores of various descriptions; and in spite of the 
unsettled state of his province, and the predatory habits of many 
of its chief inhabitants, he so managed matters that in every 
instance supplies were abundant. ‘There will be found.in the Jate 
Colonel Gurwood’s inimitable work, copies of many letters 
addressed to Major Munro by Colonel Wellesley during* the 
progress of these operations; and in former editions of -this 
Memoir I presented them iz extenso: but the*reader’s imme- 
diate purpose will, I think, be sufficiently attained if I content 
myself with giving the substance of the correspondence. Besides 
replying to Munro’s remaiks on the condition and prospects of 
British India, in terms which show that the views of the, writers 
coincided in all important points, Colonel Wellesley tleseribes 
his own movements in pursuit of the fieebooter, whom he more 
than once was prevented from surprising only by the occurrence 
of an accident: at last he overtook him; and the following.gives 
an account of the affair which put an end to the war. 


“ My pear Musno, “ Camp at Yepulpmry, September 11th, 1800. 


“Tarave the pleasure to inform you that I gained a complete vic- 
tory yesterday in an action with Dhoondee’s army, in which he was 
killed, lis body was recognized, and was brought into camp on a gun 
attached to the 19th dragoons. After I had crossed the Malpurba, it 
appeared to me very clear, that if I pressed upon the King of the Two 
Worlds, with my whole foice, on the northern side of the Dooab, his 
Majesty would either cross the ‘Toombuddra, with the aid of the Patan 
chiefs, and would then enter Mysore, or he would return into Savanoor 
and play the devil with my peaccable communications, 1 therefore de~ 
termined, at il events, to prevent his Majesty from putting those designs 
in execution, and I marched with my army to Kanagerry. I sent Sto- 
venson towards Deodroog, and along the Kistna, to prevent him from 
sending his guns and baggage to his ally the Rajah of Solapoor, and T 
pushed forward the whole of the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry in one 
body, between Stevenson’s corps and mine. 

*€T marched from Kanagerry on the 8th, left my infantry at'Rowly, 
and proceeded on with tho cavalry only, and I anived heve on the 9th— 
the infantry at Shinnoor, about fifteen miles in my rear. 

“ The King of the World broke up on the 9th from Malgerry, about 
fwenty-five miles on this side of Kachoor, and proceeded towards the 
Kistna ; but he saw Colonel Stevenson’s camp, returned immediately, 
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and encamped on that evening about nine miles from hence, between 
this place and Bunnoo, I had carly intelligence of his situation ; but the 
night was so bad, and my horses so much fatigued, that I could nat move, 
After a most ansious night, I marched in the morning, and met the 
King of the"World with his army, about five thousand hose, at a village 
called Conagull, about six miles from hence, Ie had not known of my 
being’so near him in the night,—had thought that I was at Shinnoor, 
and yas marching to the westward with an intention of passing between 
the Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and me. IIa drew up, however, in a 
very strong position as soon as he perceived me, and the victorious army 
stood for some time with apparent firmness, I charged thom with the 
19th and 25th diagoons, and the Ist and 2nd iegiments of cavalry, and 
drove them before me till they dispersed, and were scattered over the 
face of-thg country. I then returned and attacked the royal camp, 
and got possession of elephants, camels, baggage, &e. &¢,, which were 
still upon the ground, The Mogul and Mnhratia cavalry came up 
about eleven o'clock, and they have been employed ever since in the 
pursuit-and destruction of the scattered fiagments of the victorious 
army, | i 
“Thus has’ended this warfare ; and I shall commence my march in a 
day or two towards my own country, An honest Killedar of Shinnoor 
had written to the King of the World by a regular ‘Tappal, established 
for the purpose of giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Rowly on 
the 8th, and at Shinnooron the 9th, Tlis Majesty was misled by this 
information, and was nearer me than he expected, ‘The honest Killedar 
did all he could to detain mo atShinnoor ; but I was not to be provailed 
upon to stop, and even went so far as to threaten to hang a great man 
sent to show me the road, who manifested an inclination to show mo a 
good road to a different place. My own and the Mahratta cavalry aftor- 
wards prevented any communication between his Majesty and the 
Killedar. 

“The brinjarrio must be filled, notwithatanding the conclusion of the 
war, as I imagine that I shait have to carry on one in Malabar.” 


To this communication Major Munro replied as follows :— 


TO COLONEL WELLMSLEY, 


“Barkooy, September 22nd, 1800, 


“T am go rejoiced to hear of the decisive and glorious manner in 
which you have terminated the career of the King of the World, that I 
can’ hardly sit still to writo: I lose half the pleasure of it by boing alone 
in a tent ata distance from all my countrymen, On such an oceasion 
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one ought to be in a crowd, to see how every one looks and talks, I did 
not suspect, when I left you in the Tappore pass two years ago, that you 
were sp soonatter to be charging along the Kistna and Toombuddra, 
murdering and drowning Assophs and Nabobs, and killing the King of the 
World himself, You have given us a very proper afterpicce ‘to the doath 
of the Sultan. .A campaign of two months finished his empire, and one 
of the same duration hes put an end to the earthly grandour, at least, of 
the Sovereign of the Two Worlds, Tad you and your regicide amy 
been out of the way, Dhoondee would undoubtedly have become an in- 
dependent and powerful prince, und the founder of a new dynasty of 
erue] and treacherous sultans but Heaven had otherwise ordained, and 
we must submit, . ‘ 

“Now what is the next object? There are two, I believe: one to 
secure the country which the Nizam is to give us, and th’ other to 
reduce the Pyche Rajah, If both can be done at once, so much the 
better, for we ought to push on everything whilst the native powers are 
weak, and the French out of India; but if we have not troops for both, 
I would be for beginning with the most important of the two, whichis 
certainly the extension of our frontier both in the Nizam’s torritory and ' 
in that of the Mahrattas, if the vagabonds could be prevailed upon by 
treaty to let ws advanco to the Malpurba, If Government aro; deter- 
mined upon the Malabar war, I hope they will give you troops enough, 
for without a great force of infantry nothing can be done in such a coun- 
try, where it is so easy for the enemy to annoy you from thickets, and 
to eseapo without any loss, ‘They can easily take mensures to harass 
with impunity a small detachment, which must march in one or two 
columns by certain paths; but 9 numerous army, which could act in 
many different columns, and which could leave posts wherever they 
were wanted, would disconcert all their plans, and would soon, I ima- 
gine, compel them to submit and disarm, Tt might fheilitate your 
operations to have it clearly explained that it was the intention of Govern- 
ment rather to lighten than to increase the burdens of the inhabitants, 
and that the war would cease whenever the Rajah and all tho fire-arms 
were given up,” 


‘While Colonel Wellesley was thus disposing of the King of the 
‘World, it fell to Major Munro’s share to settle the claims of the 
Rajah of Vettel. He thus laconically describes his manner of 
doing so:— 


«Dear Cocknury, 
“T wave now got Vettel Hegada and his heir-apparent and prin- 
cipal agents hanged. Tis defeat and seizure were entirely owing to the 
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zeal of the inhabitants; and I have no doubt that I should be able, with 
their assistance, to get the better of any other vagabond Rajah that should 
venture to rebel.” 


In spite of the many and complicated public affairs which in 
Canata he was called upon to administer, Major Munro kept up, 
as he had ever done since his first arrival in India, a regtlar 
correspondence with his friends and relatives at home. The 
following letters, and still more the extract from his journal, 
which he seems to have kept at intervals, with equal care and 
judgment, seem to me very valuable, as indices of the character 
and habits of the writer. 


. 
TO HIs MOTHER, 


 Cundapors, August 25th, 1800, 


“Timp last letter I have received from you is dated fourteen 
months ago, i June, 1799. Iam sorry you have quitted your country- 
house for so trifling a consideration as the expense, which could never 
occasion any inconvenience in me to discharge, Theie is indeed no 
way in which I could employ my money, that would yicld mo half so 
much pleasme as to hear that it had enabled you to enjoy the country 
air—to have your own dairy and garden, and to walk in the fields—a 
recreation of which you were so fond at Northside. Oliver Colt will 
make no difficulty in advancing my father any sum ho may want for 
hiring a house in the country next summer, In ancient times, the day 
of flitting to the country was always to me the most joyful day in the 
year, and that of leaving it the most melancholy, though I used to got 
often wet in October, when returning home from school. I should think 
very little of such weltings now ; for they are but mist comparei to the 
rains of Canara, J haye seen only one fair day since the 26th of May, 
and very fow otners in which the fair intorvals have exceeded three or 
four hours: for the last five days it has not stopped a moment, day or 
night. During these three months I have very seldam beon able to 
ventura to walk a mile from the house, without being caught in ao 
shower, A man from Greenock would think of defending himself with 
his great-coxt, Such a piece of dress would however ho only an vscless 
incumbranco; for he might as well expect that it would keep him dry 
when swimming, as when exposed to the torrents which in this comtry 
descend from the skies. I would rather live upon ensign’s pay in a 
sunny climate, than be sovereign of Canara. I! J can contrivo to get 
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away, I shall go, though it will probably cost me near half ty income, 
The very months which are here so uncomfortable, are, beyond the 
Ghauts, the pleasantest in the whole year. The sky is generally over- 
cast, and only just rain enongh to prevent the ground from boing 
parched up, After my saying so much about rain, you will naturally 
imagine that Tam surrounded by swamps, and can scareely stir a step 
without sinking to the neck in mud. It might hnve been so bofore the 
Flood ; but at present, alter it has been raining for a month, the surface 
of the earth, after one hour of fair weather, is as dry as if ‘jt had not 
rained at all, The action of the rains has long ago washed away every 
thing that is soluble {n water, and left nothing but the skeleton of the 
earth, which every where" presents a rugged siuface, formed either of 
rock, or of a cake of gravel many feet thick, or of coarse sand; and all 
is so unoven, that the water 1uns off fmmediately; ov if there be a few 
level spots, the soil is so porous, that it is absarbed almost instantane- 
ously. The moment the rain ccases, no water is to be seen except on 
the riee-fields, which may compose about one-fiftioth part of the land. 
All the rest remains uncultivated, because it will produce nothing, ‘Che 
thin coat of grass with which it is covered, is burned up after a few 
weeks of dry weather, and leaves a naked mass of rock or gravel exposed 
to the sun; so that were it not for the rich yerdure of the trees, which 
spring up where nothing else will grow, Canara would look more bleak 
than the most barven spot in Scotland, What are usually called the 
pleasures of the country, are unknown in Canara, We can seo no 
flacks feeding, for it does not produce a single sheep; it ean hardly be 
said to produce cows, for I don’t belicve that the milk of a hundred of 
the diminutive black race it possesses would make a pound of butter, 
And we cannot ramble among cultivated fields, for the whole country is 
waste, except the rice-lands, which are overflowed.” 


TO HI§ SISTER, 


“Cimdapore, September 7th, 1800, 


‘s A swrer cannot be gifted with a more dangerous talent. Such 
women be never at rest when their husbands sleep well o’ nights; they 
ave never at ease, except when the poor man is ailing, that they may 
havo the pleasure of recovering him again ; it gratifies both their medical 
vanity and their love of power, by making him more dependent upon 
them ; and it likewise gratifies all the finer feelings of romance, What 
a treasure, what arich subject I shall be about ten years hénee, wherit 
shivering at every breeze, for the laboratory of such a wifell won ‘My 
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withered carcase would be made to undergo an endless succession of 
experiments for the benefit of the medical world! I should he forced, 
in order to eseape her prescriptions, to conceal my complaints when I 
waa really sick, and to go out and take medicine by stealth, as a man 
goes to the lub to drink, when he is unhappily linked to a sobor wife, 
‘Were Heaven, for some wise purpose, to deliver me into the handsof-a 
nostrifm-skilled wife, it would in an instant dissipate all my dreams of 
yotiring to spend my Jaiter days in indolence and quiet. I would see 
with grief that I was doomed to enter upon a more active caveor than 
that in which I had been so long engaged ; for I would consider her 
and myself as two hostile powers commencing a war in which both 
would be continually exerting all the resourdes of their genius: sho to 
circumvent me, and throw me into the hospital, and I to escape captivity 
and elixirs, No modern war could bo more inveterate, for it could 
terminate only with the death of one or other of the combatants, If, 
notwithstanding the strength of my conjugal affection, the natural prin- 
ciple of self-preservation should be still stronger, and make me lament 
to survive her, I imagine my eating heartily and sleeping soundly would 
very soon bring about her dissolution, But there is no necessity for my 
anticipating these heart-rending scenes, for Ihave suffered enough of 
Inte: I have been shut up for neav four months by a continual pour of 
vain, and,haye only seen one fair day since tho 26th of May ; but, as it 
is getting more moderate, I mean to take the field to-morrow, and not 
to enter a house again for many months. Iam now among a crowd of 
writers, who keep up a constant clack, and interrupt me overy moment 
to hear and sign their letters; and I shall not bo able to get a fw idle 
hours to write to you, until I can get clear of them whilo trayolling, as 
T did when T sent you a journal ‘from Soondah,” 


TO THE SAME, 


« [2vtract from his Journal, which came to hand Oct, Ath, 1800,] 


‘Y wave often wished to write to you a journal inrotuen for your 
Highland expedition; but there is no likelihood of my being able 
to aceomplish it whilo I remain a ¢ivil military collector, 

“I am now literally, what I never expected to be, so much 
engaged, thet I have not leisure to write priyate letters. From day-» 
break till eleven or twelve at night, I'am never alona, oxcept at meals 
and these altagether do not take up an hour, I am pressed on one 
hand by the settlements of the revenuo, and on the other by the 
investigation of murders, Fobberies, and all the evils which have 
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arisen from a long course of profligate and tyrannical government. 
Living in a tent, there is no escaping for a few hours from the crowd ; 
there is no locking oneself up on pretence of more important business, 
aga man might do in a house, particularly if it was an upstair one, [ 
have no refuge hut in going to bed, and that is generally ‘so late, that 
the sleep I have is scarcely euficient* to refresh me. I am still, 
however, of Sancho’s opinion, that if a governor is only well fed, he 
may govern any island, however large, 

«1 left Carwar yesterday morning, where the Company" Fay 
had a factory, but abandoned it above fifty years ago, in consequence 
of some exactions of the Rajah of Soondah, who then possessed this 
country, I ecrossed an arin of the river, or rather a creek, about half 
a mile broad, in a canoe, and proceeded on foot, for the road was too 
bad for riding, over a low range of hills, and then over some rice-fields, 
mostly waste, lrom the eultivators having been driven away by frequent 
wars, till I came again to the edge of the river, It was almost one 
thousand yards wide; and as the tide was going out, it was extremely 
rapid; and as there was a scarcity of canoes, as well as of inhabitants, 
I was obliged to wait patiently under a tree for two hours, till one was 
brought. I was, in the mean time, besot with a crowd of husbandmen, 
as I always am on my journeys, crying out, ‘We have no corn, no 
cattle, no money! Yow are we to pay our rents?’ This is their 
constant cry, in whatever circumstances they may be; for, as the 
oppressive Governments of India ave constantly endeavouring to extort 
as much as possible from them, their only defence is to plead poverty 
at all times, and it is but too often with just cause they do so. ‘They 
think that, if they are silent, their rents will be raised; and I shall 
therefore be pursued with their grievances for some months, till they 
find, from experience, that I do not look upon’their being quiet as any 
yeason for augmenting their rents, ‘The ‘party that attacked me, though 
natives of this part of the country, are Mabrattas; they speak in as 
high a key as the inhabitants of the Ghauts, which, as a deaf man, I 
admire, but not their dialect, which is as uncouth as the most provineial 
Yorkshire, Our conversation about hard times was interrupted by the 
arrival of a canoe, which enabled me to cross the river, and get away 
from them, After a walk of about two miles farther, I got to my 
halting-place, at 9 small village called Ibalgah, Though I had only 
come six miles altogether, I had been above six hours on the road, Ag 
my tent was not up, I got into a small hot hovel of a pagoda to break- 
fast. I forget how many dishes of tea I drank; but I shall reeolect 
this point to-morrow. When I was done, however, as my writing 
materials were not come tip, as the place in which I was was very close 
and hot, and as I know my tent and bullgtks would not, on account of 
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the rivers, be up before dark, I resolved to make an excursion, and 
look about me fill sun-set. There is hardly a spot in Canara where 
one can walk with any satisfaction, for the country is the most broken 
and rugged perhaps in the world. The few narrow plains that are in 
it are under water at one season of the year; and during tho, dry 
weather, the numberless banks which divide them make it very dis. 
agreeable and fatigning to walk over them, There is hardly sucha 
thing as a piece of gently rising ground in the whole country, All 
the high'grounds start up at once in the shapo of so many inverted tea~ 
eups; and they are rocky, covered with wood, and difiteult of ascent, 
and 80 crowded together, that they leave very little room for valleys 
between. I ascended one of them, and stood on a large stone at the 
summit, till dark. The view before me was the river winding (hough 
a valley from a mile to two miles wide, once highly cultivated, but now 
mostly wdste; the great range of mountains which soparate Soondah 
from the low country, about twelve miles in front, many branches 
ronning from it Hke the teeth of a great saw, to the beach, and many 
detached masses runniig in every direction, and almost all covered 
with wood. On returning home, I found my tent arrived, and it was 
as usual filled with a multitude of people, who did not leave me till 
near midnight, I continued my journey at daybreak this morning, 
over cultivated fields for the first mile, and all the rest of the way, 
about ten miles more, through a tall and thick forest, up a valley 
towards the foot of the Ghauts. The prospect would have been grand 
from an eminence; but as it was, I saw nothing, except the heavens 
above me, and a few yards on each side through the trees, I liked the 
road, because it was carrying me away for a time from a country I am 
tired of My halting-place was on tho edge of a small mountain. 
stream, There was not a clear spot enough for my tent, though a small 
one; but I was in no hurry about it, as there was plenty of shade under 
the bamboos and other trees to breakfast. Canara does not produce 
such a breakfast as you havo every day in Scotland without trouble: 
mine was very bad tea, for I had been disappointed in a supply from 
Bombay; some bread, as heayy as any pebble of equal size in the 
stream beside me, made about a week ago by a native Christian of the 
Angedivas, perhaps a descendant of Vasco do Gama, and as black as 
the fellow himself, It was however to me, who had seen no bread fort 
three months, less insipid than rico, and with the addition of a Hittle 
butter, of at least seven different colours, a very capital entertainment, 
You, who have fortunately never been in this country, may wonder 
why butter is so rare. It is hecause the cows are go small and so dry, 
that the milk of fifty of them will hardly make butter for one nian, 
They are all black, and not much Jarger than sheep ; and as they give 
L 
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so little milk, no man makes butter for sale, Every farmer puts what 
milk his cous yield info a pot or a bottle, and by shaking it for half 
an hour he gets as much butter as you may lift with the point of a 
knife; when, therefore, the serious task of raising a supply of butter 
Joy my breakfast cofnes under consideration, my servant, before he gets 
a sixpennyworth, is obliged to go round half a dozen of houses, and get 
a little at cach, The whole together is nof more than you cat'every 
morning to your roll, When 1 had finished breakfust, and was sitting, 
as an Eastern poet would say, ‘listening to the deep silenée of the 
woodls,’ the little stream running past me put me in mind of Alander, 
and Jed me insensibly to Kelvin, and to tho recollection of the com- 
panions with whom I had $0 often strayed along its banks, and thinking 
of you amongst the rest. I thought that none of them, now alive, 
would feel more interest than you in——, fie 

‘* 20th January.—I was interrupted yesterday by the arrival of my 
euteherry people, I meant, I believe, to have said that, as no person 
would feel more interest than you in my solitary joumey through 
Soondah, [ determined, as scon as my writing-table should arvive, to 
begin, at Ieast, an account of it to you, whether I should ever finish it 
or not, The wood was so thick that it was not till after’ some search 
that a spot could be found to pitch my tent upon: it was an open space 
of neay a hundred yards square, which had in former times been culti- 
vated, and had since been overgrown with high grasa, which had a few 
hours before our arrival been set fire to by some travellers (who were 
breaktusting and washing themselves in the tiver), because they thought 
it might afford cover to tigers. It was still burnings but some of it, 
nearest the shade of the trees, being too wet with dew to catch fire, 
afforded a place for my tent. ‘Ihe people who accompanied me were so 
much alarmed about tigers, that a3 soon as it grew dark they kindled 
fires all round, and passed the night in shouting to one another. I never 
go to bed to lit awake, and was therofore in a few minutes deaf’ to their 
noise ; but either it or the cold awoke me about two hovrs before day- 
break + having no cover but a thin quilt, I was obliged to put on my 
vlothes before I went to bed again, as the only way to keep me warm, 
Sho thermometer was at 47°, which you would not think cold in Scot. ° 
land; but at this degree I have felt it sharper than I ever did in the 
hardest frost at home, It is probably owing to our being exposed toa 
heat aboye 90° during the day, that we are 50 sensible in India to the 
ghill jn the morning, I continued my journey this morning on foot, 
for the road was so steep and narrow that it was in most places impos- 
sible to ride. ‘Tho forest was as thick as yesterday—nothing visible 
but the sky above, The trees wero tall and straight, usually fifty or 
sixty feet to the branches; no thorns, and scarcely any brushwood of 
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any kind, No flowers spring from the ground in the forests of India; 
the only flowers we meot with in them are large flowering shrubs, or 
the blossoms of trees. The grouud is somotimes covered with long 
grass, but is more frequently bare and stony, Nothing grows under the 
shade of the bamboo, which is always a principal tree in the woods of 
this puntry, After travelling about two miles I got to the foot of the 
Ghaut, where I met some of my people, who had lost their way yester- 
day,’ and, had nothing to eat. I am fond of climbing hills; bat I 
ascended the Ghaut with much pleasure, because it was carrying me 
into a colder region, because I should be able to travel without being 
stopped, as in Canara, every fow or five,miles by deep rivers, and 
because I should again, at Tiuliehalt, bless my eyes with the sight of an 
open country, which I have not seen sineo I Jeft Seringapatam, On 
getting noar the top of the Ghaut, the woods had been in many places 
felled, in order to cultivate the ground under them, and I by this means 
had an opportunity, from their pen breaks, of secing below nie the 
country through which I had been travelling for two days. It was a 
giand ‘and savage scene—mountain behind mountain, both mountains 
and valleys hJack with wood, and not an open spot, either cultivated or 
uncultivated, to ve seon. I was now cntering 2 country which had been 
long famous for the best pepper in India~—an article which had been 
the grand object of most of the early voyages to the coast of Malabar ; 
but there was not a single plant of it within many miles, On reaching 
the summit of the Ghaut, and looking towards the interior of the coun- 
try, Tsaw no plains, and scareely anything that could be called a valley ; 
but a heap of hulls stripped of their ancient forests, and covered with 
trees, from one to twonty years’ growth, except a few intervals where 
some fielda of grain had recently been cut, Neither in Canara nor 
Soondah does grain grow annually, except in such lands as can be floated 
with water. On all hills, therefore, and rising grounds, and even flats, 
where water is searea, a crop of grain can only be obtifned onee in a 
great number of years—the time depends on the growth of tho wood, 
When it is of a certain height it is cut down aud set fire to; the field 
is then ploughed and sown, If the soil is good it yields another erop 
the following year, and it must then be lest waste from cight to twonty . 
years, till the wood is again fit for cutting, All the lund within my 
view had undergone this operation; every fleld had a diferent shade, 
according to the age of the wood, and looked at first sight as if it was 
covered wWith grain of varloys kinds; but I know to my sorrow that 
nineteen parts in twenty were wood. My halting-placo was much 
pledsanter than yesterday: it was an oper plain of about half'a mile in © 
length, surrounded with wood, but nelthek so high nor so thick as to 
hinder mo from seeing the hills beyond it. Heo 
u2 
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« My baggage being all behind in the pass, I sat down under a tree, 
and entered into conversation with half-a-dozen of the inhabitants, the 
owners of the fields where we were then sitting, They consisted of the 
accountant of a neighbouring, village, and five farmers, two of whom 
wore Mahvattas; but the other three belonged to one of the castes of 
Tndian hushandmen who never eat any kind of animal food, nor taste 
anything, not eyen water, in any house but their own: they wore beards 
as long as those of their goals, and they looked almost as simple and 
innocent. ‘They pointed to a few straw-huts at the end of the ‘field, and 
told ime it was the spot where their village had formerly stood, It had 
been burned and plundered, they said, about four years before, by 
Yenjec Naigue, who had acted as a partisan in General Matthews’s cam- 
paign, and hed afterwards continued at the head of a band of treebooters 
till the fall of ‘Tippoo, when he relinquished the trade of, & robber. 
They had forsaken their abodes during all that time, and were now 
como to know on what terms they might cultivate their lands, I told 
them they should he moderate, on account of what they had suffered. 

21st January.—I asked them some questions about the producgof 
their fields. One of the bearded sages replied that they yielded very 
little; that it was sometimes difficult to get a return from them’ equal to 
the seed they had sown, Tad I asked the question of any other Indian 
Yarmer, five hundred miles distant, ho would just haye given me the 
same answer, It is not that they are addicted to lying, for they are 
simple, harmless, honest, and have as much trath in them as any men 
in the world; but it is because an oppressive and inquisitorial Govern- 
ment, always prying into their affairs in order to lay new burdens upon 
them, forces them to deny what they have, as the only means of saving 
their property, An excellent book might be written by a man of 

“leisure, showing the wonderful influence that forms of government have 
in moulding the dispositions of mankind, ‘This’ habit of concealment 
and evasive answers grows up with them from their infancy. I have 
often askod boys of eight or ten years old, whom I ‘have seen perched 
ona little scaffold in a field, throwing stones from a sling to frighten 
tho birds, how many bushels they expected when the corn was cut, 
Tho answer was always—' ‘There is nothing in our house now to eat, 
The birds will eat all this, and we shail be starved,’ ‘The farmers are, 
howover, as far as their knowledge gocs, communicative enough where 
their own interest is not concerned. I therefore turned the discourse 
to the produce of a neighbouring district. One of the old gentlemen, 
observing that I had looked yery attentive at his camly, was alarmed 
lest I should think he possessed numerous flocks of sheep; and he 
therefore told me, with some eagerness, that there was not a single 
sheep in Soondah, and that his camly was the produce of the wool of 
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Chitteldvoog. I was looking at E his carly with very different thoughts 
from those of raising his rents. I had not seen one since I lett Mysore : 
it is the only dress of the most numerous and most industrious classes 
of husbandmen, ‘They throw it earolessly over their head or shoulders 
to defend them from the sun; they cover themselves with it when it 
rains, and they wrap themselves up in it when they go to sleep, The 
rich man is only distinguished from the poor man by having his of a 
finer quality. It was in this simple dress that I had for many years 
heen accustomed to sco the farmers and goatherds i in the Baramahl, and 
when I saw it again on the present occasion it was like mecting an old 
friend: it propossessed me in favour of thp owner; it brought to my 
remembrance the country I had deft, and it filled me with melancholy, 
while I Gousider ed that I might never see either it or any of my former 
friends’again, Our conference was broken up by t the appearauce of my 
writing-table, I had placed it under a deop shade, on the side of a 
clear stream, little larger than a burn, where, after breakfasting, I wrote 
you yesterday’ 's journal. Such streams seem to abound in this country, 
for ff’ aim now writing on the bank of such another, but under a canopy 
of trees, like which Milton never saw anything in Vallombrosa; the 
aged banyan shooting his fantastic roots acioss the rivulets, and stretching 
his lofty branches on every side; and tha graceful bamboo rising be- 
tween them, and waving in the wind. ‘The full of the leaf has begun 
foy some time, and continues till the end of Februmy. I was their 
falling on my head, and seeing the rivulet filled with them, that put me 
in mind of Vallombrosa, 

“Tt was so cold last night that I had very little sleep. I rose and put 
on all my clothes, and went to bed again; but as I had no warm cover- 
ing, it would not do, and I lay awake shivering most part of tho night., 
At daybreak I found, tomy astonishment, the thermometor at 34, I had 
never seon itin the Baramahl below 47, I continued my Journey as 
usual, a little befpre sunrisd, though a forest with a foly openings, ex- 
cept whero the wood had been cut down for the kind of cultivation I 
mentioned to you yesterday, or where there were a few rice-felds, but 
none of them half a mile in extent. Through the openings I had 
glimpses of the low hills on all sides of mo, some of them covered with 
wool, some entirely naked, aud some half covered with wood and half 
with grain, I met with several droves of bullocks and buffaloes, belong- 
ing to Dharwar, returning with salt from Goa, I saw a herd of bul- 
locks feeding near the road, and I was glad to find they were tho cattle 
of Soondah, for they resembled in sizey and colour those of Mysore. 
‘There is hardly a cow in Canara that is not black ; but above the Ghauts* 
black is uncommon, four-fifths of them are white, and the rest of dif- 
ferent colours, Men are fond of systems, and before I came here, I had 
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eonvinged mysclf that the diminutive size and the dark colour of the 
cattle of Canara were occasioned by scarcity of forage, and the deluge of 
rain which pours down upon them near six months in the year; but the 
rains ave as heavy and constant here as in Canara—it carmot there. 
fore be by them that they have been dyed black. I am ‘not grazier 
enough to know what influence poor feeding may have on the colgur of 
cattle; but, if I recollect right, the small breed from the highlands of 
Scotland are called black cattle, aa 

“There is no want of forage in Soondah, for, wherever the wood hag 
been cleared away, the grass is four or five feet high. On coming to 
the place where T was to pitch my tent, I found that the head-farmer of 
the village, by way of accommodating me, had prepared an apartment 
of about twenty yards square and eight fect high, made of long grass 
and bamboos: it had been the work of a dozen of men for two days. IIo 
was much mortified that I would not go into it, I preferred the shade 
of trees during the day, and my tent at night. Ilis son attended with 
a present of'a fowl anda little milk, It is the custom in India, and was 
formerly in Europe, for men placed in the management of provinces to 
live upon the inhabitants during their journeys through the country; the 
expenso thus incurred, and frequently a great deal more, is commonly 
in this conntry deducted from the amount of the public rent. TI told the 
farmer that, as I meant to make him pay his full rent, I could not take 
his fowl and milk without paying him for them; and that I would not 
enter his pundull, because he had not paid the labourers who made it ; 
bnt that J should pay them, and order my entcherry people into it, It 
cost me a goot deal of time and trouble to persuade him that I was in 
earnest, and really intended that he should not feed any of the public 
servants who were following me, Cet 

99nd January.—I am now again sented at the side of a rivulet dark- 
ened with lofty trees, I have come about ten miles; but as I under. 
stand that Svopah is only four mites farther, I mean to goon again the 
moment I see my fent come up: for I ain not sure that'it is on the right 
road, and were it to miss me, I might )o obliged to spend the night 
under a tree, whieh is not pleasant in such cold weather, when there 
is no military enterprise in view by which I might comfort myself 
with tho reflection of its being one of the hardships of war, I passed 
the greatest part of the night in endeavouring to keep myself warm, but 
with very little suecess ; the covering I had was too scanty, and all my 
most skillul manceuvres to make it comfortable were therefore to no 
purpose, The thermometer at daybreak was at 36, It was 78 yesterday 
in the shade at three o'clock, which is the hottest time of the day;,it 
will, T suppose, be about the same dogree to-day. Such heat would he 
thought scorching at home, but here it is rather pleasant, than otherwise, 
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I enjoy the sun when his heams find an opening among the branches 
and fall apon me, and were it not for the glare of the paper I would not 
wish them away. Nothing can be more delightful than this climate at 
this senson of the year. ‘he sun is as welcome as he ever is in your cold 
northern regions; and though from 70 to 80 is the usual heat of the day, 
theve,is something so light, so cheerful, and refreshing in the breezes, 
which are continually playing, that it always feels cool. ‘They are more 
healihy and sprightly than the gales which sported round Macheth’s 
Castle, where the good King Dunean said ‘the martins delighted to 
build? My road to-day was an avenue of twenty or thirty yards bioad 
through the forest, The trees were taller and thicker than I had yet 
seen them, ‘fhe bending branches of the bamboo frequently met and 
formed a kind of Gothic arch, I passed many small rice-fields, and five 
ov six Myulets, ‘The most extensive prospect 1 had the whole way was 
aver a flat of rice-fields, about « quarter of a mile wide and a mile long, 
hounded at the farther end by a group of conical hills covered with 
wood, beyond which I could not see, It was in woods like these that 
the kilights and ladies of romance loved to roam; bnt the birds that 
inhabit them are not the musical choristers who, at the approach of 
Aurora, or when a beautiful damsel opened her dazzling eyes and shed 
a blaze of light over the world, were ever ready with their songs, They 
do certainly preserve tho ancient custom here of hailing the appearance 
of Aurora; but it is with chirping and chattering, and ovory sort of noise 
but music, I must however except some species of the dove and jungle- 
cock; for, though they cannot warble, the one has a plaintive, and the 
other a wild note, that is extremely pleasing. The Jark is the only mu~ 
sieal bird J have met with in India, But notwithstanding the want of 
music and damsels, I love to rjse before the sun and prick my steed 
through these woods and wilds under a sereno sky, fom which I am 
aura no shower will descend for many months, 

* 46 81st January,—I have been for these eight days past at Soopah, a 
miserable mud-fort, garrisoned by a company of sepoys, ‘The village 
belonging to it contains about a dozen of huts, situated at the function of 
two deep sluggish rivers. The jungle is close to it on every side, and 
the bamboos and forest-trees with which, since the creation, the sur 
rounding hills te covered, seom scarcely to have been disturbed, Ever 
avening after sunset a thick vapour rose from tho river and hid every: 
object from view till two hours after aumrise. I was very glad this 
morning to leave such a dismal place, I had for my companion, evary 
day at dinner, the officer who cammandad, 16 was ono of those insipid 
souls whose society makes solitude more tiresome, I wns, to my great 
surprise, attacked one morning by a party of four officers from Goa, 
headed by Sir William Clarke, Te was going as far as Hullehall to sea 
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the country. I told him he ought to begin where he proposed ending, 
for that all on this side of it was auch & jungle that he never would see a 
hundred _yards before him, and that all beyond it was an open country. 
He had put himself under the direction of an engineer officer as his guide, 
and had fixed on a spot some miles farther on for their encampment, so 
that he could only stay about an hour with me, He gave me the, first 
account of the Duke of York’s Janding in Holland; but the overland 
packet, he said, brought nothing from Egypt. ane 
The country through which I came to-day was a continuation of the 
same forest, through which I have now been riding about sixty miles. -My 
ride to-day was about twelye miles; not 2 single hut, and only one cul- 
tivated field in all that distance. After the first four miles I got rid 
of the hilly, uneven country in which I had so long been ; and the latter 
part of my journey was over a level country, still covered with ‘wood, 
but the trees neither so tall, nor growing so close together, as those I 
had left behind. I could haye walked, and even in many places rode, 
across the wood in different directions, which would have been impos- 
sible on any of the preceding days, I have halted under a Jarge banyan 
tree, in the middle of a cireular open spaco about five orsix hundred 
yards in diameter, One half of it is’occupied by a natural tank covered 
with water-lilies. The rest is a field which was cultivated last year. 
It was just in such 9 forest as this that the characters in ‘As You Like 
It’ used to ramble. What an idle life I have led since I came to India} 
In all that long course of years, which I look back to sometimes with 
Joy, sometimes with griof, I have searecly read five plays, and only ono 
novel, I have dissipated my precious time in reading a little history, 
and a great deal of newspapers, and politics, and Persian. I am not 
sure that I have looked into Shakspeare since I left home: had I hada © 
volume of him in my pocket, I might have read the ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ while I was sitting two hours under the banyan tree, waiting 
for my writing-table and breakfast; but instead of this, I entcred into 
high converse with a Mahratta boy who was tending a few cows, Ho 
told me that they gave each about a quart of mitk a-day: this is a great. 
deal in India. ‘f'wenty cows would hardly give so much in Canara. 
He told mo also, that the cows, and the field whero we sat, belonged 
to a Siddee. I asked him what he meant by a Siddee, Ho said a 
Tubshee. ‘This is the name by which the Abyssinians ave distinguished 
in India, Tle told me that his master lived ina village in: the wood, 
near a mile distant, which consisted of about twenty houses, all inbabited 
by Ilubshees. I was almost tempted to suspect that the boy was an 
evil sprite, and that the Hubshees were magicians, who had sent him 
out with a flock of cows, who might be necromancers for any thing that 
I know, to waylay me, or decoy me to their den, But I soon recol- 
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lected that I had read of Africans being in considerable numbers in iltis 
part of India, They are, no doubt, the descendants of the Afiican 
slaves formerly imported in great numbers by the kings of Bijapoor and 
the other Mohammedan princes of the Deccan, to be employed iu their 
armies, who were sometimes so powerful as to be able to usurp the govern- 
ments 

‘16th March,—This letter ought, by this time, to have been half 
way to Europe; but I have had so much to do, and have hed so many 
letters, public and private, on my hands for the last six weeks, that I 
nover thought of you. I went in the evening, after talking with the 
cowherd, to see his’ master, Ie was a young boy, whose father had 
been hanged for robbery some years before. I saw his mothor and 
several of his relations, male and female, not of such a shining black, 
but all’of them with as much/of’ the negro features, and as ugly as their 
ancestors were in Afvica two centuries ago, T am now about seventy- 
five miles south of their village; but by traversing the country in different 
directions, I have come above twice that distance, I am encamped on 
the bank of a little river, called the Wurdee, and am within about two 
miles of he borders of Nuggur, usually called by us Biddanore. I have 
now seen the whole of the Soondah ; and it is nothing but an unyaried 
continuation of the same forest, of which I have already said so much, 
Along the eastera frontier the dountry is plain, and appears, from ancient 
Yeveniue accounts, to have been, about two centurics ago, well cultivated 
and inhabited ; but’ it is now a thick forest full of ruinous forts and 
villages mostly deserted. The western port of Soondah, towards the 
Ghauts, is an endless heap of woody hills without a single plain between 
them, that never have, nor probably ever will be cultivated, on necount 
of their steepness, It is among them, in the deepest glons shaded by 
the highest hills and thickest woods, that the peppor gardens are formed. 
The plant is every where to be met with in its wild atate, but its produce 
is inconsiderable, It is from the cultivated plant that the markets of 
India and Europe ave supplied, The cultivators ave, with very fow * 
exceptions, a particular caste of Bramans, who pass the greatest. partof 
their solitary, lives in thoir gardens, scarcely ever more than two or three 
families together ; their gardens are but specks in the midst of the 
pathless wilds with which they are surrounded, ‘Ihey are dark even in 
the sunniest days, and gloomy beyond description when they ave wrapped 
in the storm of the monsoon,” 


Interesting as these memorials of taste and character unques: 
tionably are, the tale of Mr. Munro’s life would at this stage of 
it be incomplete, were no notice taken of what may, without auy 
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great abuse of terms, be called his personal and domestic habits 
while a sojourner in the wilderness, 

Mx, Munro’s bed was of the simplest and rudest kind—it 
consisted merely of a garpet and pillow laid upon a bamboo or 
yattan couch, He rose every morning a little before dawn, and 
walked about bare-headed in the open air till seven o’clock,*con- 
versing with the natives, who, on one pretext or another’, always 
contrived to put themselves in his way, At seven he had break- 
fast, of which he partook with great relish; drinking a large 
quantity of tea, and eating lumps of sugar like a child. The 
meal ended, he gave instructions to his assistants, who retired 
immediately to the office, where the writers met them; while 
Major Munro proceeded, first to get ritl of his public and private 
correspondence, and then to hold a cort of levee, in a large hall 
or apartment arranged for the purpose, The quautity of business 
which he managed to get through in these oral communications 
with the people of the country is incredible. Generally, speak- 
ing, he decided their cases on the spot; and so clear seems to 
have been his apprehension of the right and the wrong, that both 
parties acquiesced in his decision without a murmur, But in 
graver and more complicated matters, he caused his native clerks 
to make notes of the evidence as it was delivered, and he studied 
these in what he called his leisure hours, without failing in a 
single instance to arrive at a proper understanding of the case. 

Such was Mr. Munro’s manner of filling up the time between 
half-past seven every morning, and half-past four in the afternoon, 
He then retired to dress for dinver; and as if grudging that the 
very few minutes should be wasted which a toilet such as his 
required, he caused his assistant to read aloud to him all the 
while, either the letters, whether public or private, which might 
have arrived with the: preceding post, or a passage from Hudi- 
bras, or any other English work in which he was interested, 

At five o’clook the dinner was served; and till eight he gave 
himself up to the pleasures of reading, or lively conversation ; 

, but punctually as the hands of iris watch pointed to the latter 
hour, he resumed his habits of business. He returned to his 
ehteherry, or audience chamber, and seldom quitted it till mid- 
night, when the last of the suitors to whom he could attend was 
desired. to postpone his claims till the morrow, 
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Not at any period of his life does Sir Thomas Munro appear 
to have been over-fastidious in the matter of dress; but during 
his sojourn in Canara, contempt of foppishness degenerated into 
something not far removed from eccentricity. His garinents, 
in regard to shape, set all changes of fashion at defiance ; and 
havitty been first brought into use while Sir Eyre Coote come 
maneled in the Carnatic, they became in the end not only shabby, 
but thréadbare. His cue (for cues were worn in thoser days) 
was tied up just as dften witha piece of red tape as with a 
black ribbon. Jis conversation, likewise, though always enter- 
taining, and often instructive, assumed by degrees a rougher tone 
than was natural to it. In particular he ridiculed the idea that 
any other than an idle man could fall seriously in Jove, and 
deprecated matrimony as a hindrance to the right discharge of 
the duties of a public servant. Yet his deeds constantly belied 
his words, which seem fo have been engendered by the mera 
sense of loneliness, for he was kind, not only to men, but to 
the inférior’ animals, An old white horse which had carried 
him at the siege of Cuddalore, he continued to ride as long as it 
retained strength to bear him about; and then he turned it loose 
into a paddock, where he caused it to be fed with the utmost care 
and regularity. The goats, likewise, which supplied him with milk 
for breakfast and tea, were privileged to come about the honse® 
when they chose, and to seek shelter under the verandahs from 
the storm. . When he qnitted’ the country it was found that the 
old horse could not travel, and that the goats would prove a 
greater hindrance by the way than was convenient, He there- 
fore gave directions for leaving them all behind, and literally 
pensioned them off, by assigning a aum of money for their 
maintenance, He was deeply grieved by discovering, a few daya 
after the journey began, that his servants by mistake had brought 
the old white horse with them, and that he had dropped and 
died by the way-side, 

Major Munro’s passion for swimming, quoits, -fives, and’ 
billiards, never Jeft him. He indulged in all these exercises as: 
often as opportunities offered ; and he added to them a taste for 
throwing stones, concerning which, Mr, Read, in a manusoript; 
journal which now'lies before me, relates the following anecdote? 
‘Waving got completely wet on one occasion, during a morning 
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ride, I wrote him a note, requesting that he would wait breakfast. 
He returned for answer—‘I will wait ten minutes, which, in my 
opinion, is enough for any man to put on his clothes.’ When I 
jeined him, I perceived a stone in his hand, and inquired what 
he meant to do with it. ‘Iam just waiting, answered he, ‘till 
all the Biamans go away, that I may have one good thrd\w at 
that dog upon the wall ;’* and added, ‘ whenever J wanted to play 
myself, in this or any other manner, in the Baramahl, I used to 
go either into Macleod’s or Graham's division.’ ” 


* It is fair to add, that the dog of Canara is a wild animal, partaking of 
the nature of a beast of prey ; and that it was respect for the prejudices of the 
Bramans which 1estrained Major Munro fiom offering any violatice to the 
brute in their presence, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
Removal to the Ceded Districts, 


A mawner of life, such as the preceding letters describe, of 
unremitting toil and frequent exposures to weather, might have 
been expected, even in the course of fifteen months, to make 
serious inroads on the strongest European constitution ; but it 
had not’ this effect in the case of Major Munro. His temperate 
habits secured him against some maladies which, in India not 
less than in England, are the results rather of personal im- 
prudence than of climate ; while the buoyancy of spirit which 
accompanies success jn all honest endeavours was probably not 
without its*use in guarding him from the attacks of others, for 
in all to which he put his hand, Major Munro was eminently 
suecessful. When he entered Canara, in July, 1799, he found it 
suffering from the combined effects of recent war and a long se~ 
ries of prior misgovernment. IIe had reduced it, before the 
same month in 1800, to a state of as good order'as any of the 
more recently-acquired, and as some of the older provinces of the 
Buitish empire. The bands of freebooters which used to sweep 
across the open country were put down; the ryots, assured of 
justice in the collection of the taxes, and guarded against oppres- ‘ 
sion from those above them, resumed the habits of patient industry 
which had Jong been intermitted ; villages sprang up, and culti- 
vation extended itself slowly, to be sure, but steadily, in the 
wilderness. Still the entire severance from English society to 
which he was condemned became after a while intoleiable, 
and he determined to seize the first favourable opportunity of ap- 
plying for a change. It canie in September, 1800, and he took 
advantage of it immediately. 

The fall of Tippoo, though it delivered the British authorities 
from one sourve of alarm, served but to turn their anxieties into 
a new channel, The Mahrattas became forthwith objects of 
suspigion ; and, in order to keep up what was then called the ba~ 
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lance of power, a treaty of mutual‘support was entered into with 
the Nizam, Two battalions of infantry, with aregiment of horse, 
were added to the subsidized corps which his [lighness had pre- 
viously maintained at IIyderabad ; and negotiations, opened with 
a. view of providitig funds for their maintenance, ended in the 
cession by the Nizam to the Kast India Company of aH the 
territory which he had acquired by the treaties of Seringapa- 
tam in 1792, and of Mysore in 1799, 

The territory in question, though extensive and naturally fer- 
tile, was at this time in a state of perfect anarchy. It was made 
up of the province called the Balaghaut, south of the Kistna and 
Toombuttva rivers, of the district or talook of Adoni, and two 
thirds of Panganoor, a portion of Gondeput, and several’ other 
parcels of land which it is unnecessary to name. It was in- 
habited by various races, chiefly Tlindoo ; acoustomed from time 
immemorial to carry arms, and not unskilled in the use of them. 
Here, as in Canara, the officers of the slate had done their best 
to tyrannize, and failed only through the successful resistance that 
was offered to them, But the people did not on that account 
enjoy quiet: on the contrary, each head of a petty district 
established for himself a supremacy over the cultivators, whom 
he induced to fortify their village, and to enter, under his guid- 
ance, into bloody feuds with the villages adjacent. The Nizam’s 
government proved too feeble to put an end to these disputes, and 
to the habits of indiscriminate pillage that were created by them 5 
and the se was, that while the province paid no reye- 
nue, or next to none, into the public treasury, there was neither 
seourity to property, nor safety to person, any where, * 

‘Tired rather of the seclusion than of the labour of his post in 
Canava, Major Munro was uo sooner advertised of the arrange- 
ment which had been entered into with the Nizam thgii'she 
applied to be removed into the Ceded Districts, I subjoiy a 
correspondence which gives an account of the issues of this appli- 
cation; as well a3 two or three letters destriptive of the state of 
his feelings, and the manner in which he spent his time after ha 
had established himself in bis new province. 
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FROM MR, WEBDE, CHIEF SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT. 


“ Dean Munro, « out St. George, September 27th, 1800, 

«y3" answer to your last letter you will findin the enclosed pri- 
vate note from Lord Clive to me; and as his Lordship has said so much, 
I (contrar 'y to your maxim) do not think it necessary to say more, 

The time however is drawing ngar when we may expect the final 
ratification of the new treaty; and I ‘send this by express to apprise you 
that you will probably be appointed Superintendent of tho whale Cededt 
Districts, with four civil assistants, as collectors of such portions as you 
may appoint them, ‘The assistants may be Mr, Cochrane, Clive’s head 
assistant, who is master of Persian and Ilindostanee; Mr. ‘lhackeray, 
who has ‘received the reward for the Gentoo languago; Mr. Stodart, 
who has been a long time assistant te one of our Northern collectors ; 
and some other endubashed person, if I can find him. ‘These gentle~ 
nien, will be put on a better footing thar the assistants in the Baramah], 
under Read; but your allowances must be curtailed, in consequence of 
your ‘fertinacjous resistance to the authority of a rogular goverment, 
and in conformity to that noble contempt of wealth in which you 
affect to imitate the .old snarler in the tub, Provide accordingly, 
my good man, for your. early departure to the Uppor Regions; and 
I hope that you will not require Meveury to conduet. you thither, 
I atipulate, however, that you leave a sufficient number of good men 
and true, to enable Read to conduct the affairs of Canara after your 
departure. 

‘Remember, you will be required to ‘move at a ie notice ; and 
don’t lot me find you casting any ‘longing, lingering Jogks behind’ at a 
bit ofa back-yard, with two peppereuins and a betel-ndlt tree, I con- 
clude that you will not get the resolutions of Government on your letter 
of 8ist of Many from the Revenue Board in less than a month. Know 
then by these presonis, that you sre authorized to grant the whole 
extent; of the remission of land-rent recommended by yourself, pro- 
vided” ‘You shall fudge ft to be necessary, alter a considaable remission 
of duties and customs, and provided you shall be able to make it appear 
that you do not go snacks with the innocent Gentoos, All the inland 
duties, except the halet, to be abolished, and the sea-customs regulated 
in the manner of the Madras customs, except on rice, which is to pay 
one Bahy pagodaper serge, Set to work, Sir, and expedite, for expe. 
dition is the saul fusiness ; agd you bonst, Tseo, of what you can do 
when you begin sto ily. ” 
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LORD CLIVE's ENCLOSURE, 
‘' Dear Wennk, - 

“ T wave read Munro's letter with attention, and am quite satisfied 
that the wishes of go excellent a fellow and collector ought to be cheer- 
fully complied with; and therefore consent to your informing hiri, he 
will, volens the Governor-General, be appointed with assistants *to the 
collectorship of the Ceded Countries, as soon as the transaction is com- 
pleted ; and that his time,of moving to his new station sltall be his 
own.” 


“ Pray tell him my dese of detaining him on the Malabar const has 
arisen from my opinion and experience of his superior toanagement and 
usefulness; but that his arguments have convinced me that hig labours in 
the Cistoombuddra and Kistna province will be more advantngeous than 
his remaining in the steam of the Malabar coast, although I should have 
thought that favourable to a garden.” 


MUNRO TO HIS BROTHER, 


“ Harpenhilly, November 22nd, 1800, 
‘T wAvg been removed from Canata, so that your letters, in order to 
find me, must in future be directed to Bangalore, ‘I'hough I have nothing 
to say to that place, the post-office people there are acquainted with my 
movements, and will forward them accordingly. You will have heard 
that a treaty has been coneluded with the Nizam, by which he cedes to 
ua for ever all his possessions to the southward of the Toombuddra and 
Kistna, as a tunkbah for the expense of the subsidiary foree employed 
with him. The bargain is 4 good one with respact to territory, ag it 
improves our frontier ; but with respect to reyenue, I do not imagine that 
we shall be any great gainers. he countries will not yield anything 
like the sums entered in the schedule of 1792 by ‘Lippoo, because he 
overrated all the more northern districts from the certainty of their fall- 
ing to the Nizam’s sharé; gnd Gurrumcondah and Multuvar, in the hope 
of his being able to prevail upon us té*take them: but as we ingisted.on 
having the Baramahl, which was then undervalued, we now setslie 
losing districts, which will balance the advantages we gained, bythe 
Baramahl, Canara, and Coimbatore,, We have now a great empireign 
* the southern part of India; and if we can only keep the Trane tent 
‘ 3pflo general pence, it will, after remaining as long undisturboll a8 Bengal 
“has now been, yield us a very noble revénue, drawn with eose'fromn willing 
subjects, But before such a desirable change cancbe,pifacted Wwa;shall 
have to remove many powerful and turbulent poligars,,and manyapetty 
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ones of modern origin, who have taken advantage of the troubles of 
the times in order to withhold their rents for a few yenys, and then to 
declare themselves independent. The reduction of these vagabonds, who 
are a kind of privileged highwaymen, will render us much more able to 
resist our external enemies; for, in all our late avars, we have been 
obliged to employ a great number of troops to secure internal tranquil- 
lity, snstead of sending them to augment the army in the field.” 


TO HIS FATHER, 
“ Kalwapilli, id May, 1801, 


“ T,aat now writing in my tent on thé banks of the Pennar, about 
fourteen miles cast of Calliundroog, which placo I left this morning. 1 
anton my way to T'arpuity, where I hopo I shall be able to halt for a 
few week’, ‘I'he country I am travelling through is more destitute of 
trees than any part of Scotland I ever saw: for from Pennacandah, by 
Gootty and Adoni, to the Kistna, we scarcely meet with one in twenty 
miles,,and throughout that whole space theta is nowhere a clump of 

-fifty. This nakedness, however,+is not, like yours in Scotland, the 
fault of" the oil; for it is everywhore good, and capable of producing 
gtain and trees in abundance, It is, I believe, to be attributed to the 
Jevelness of the country having always made it the scene of the opera- 
tions of great armies of horse. The branches have been cut down to’ 
feed the elephants and camels, which always accompany such armies in 
great multitudes, and"the trunks to boil the grain for the horses; and 
a long continuance of oppressive government has extinguished every 
idea of forming new plantations. While journeying over these dreary 
places, I have often wished for some of the friendly groves of the 
Baratnaht, or the dark forests of Soondah, to shelter me from the burn- 
ing heat of the sun, Tho avetnge hoight of the thermometer in my 
tent, for tho whole of the Inst month, was 107° at two p. m., and 78? 
at sunrise, At this instant, balf-past ona p.m, it, is 98°, yot the air 
feels pleasant and cool; for there was a heavy shower four days ago, 
and the sky has been cloudy and the windshigh ever since, It is now 
whistling through the canvas, and makes me almost fancy myself at 
‘sea, scudding before a strong tropical gale. My way of lifo naturally 
turns my*attention to the weather ; but the mercury has beon dirore than 
usually in my head to-day, in consequence of reading in a newspaper 
some remarks upon the probable causes of the yellow fover in Amorica, 
Among these are reckoned the prodigious heat of 96°,%and the sudden 
changes from heat fo cold, whiéh are sometimes from 80 to 40 dogreas 
in the course of a few days; but these causes produce no such effects 
hers, I haye not seen the mercury at noon unter 96° for these threa 
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months past; and as to sudden extremes, the thermometer, from the 
beginning of November till the end of January, usually stands at 50° at 
sunrise and 80? at noon, In Sodndah the heat atnoon is the same 3 but 
it is often under 40° in the mornings, I have seen it as low as 34, 
I am convineed, however, that the’ fever I had two years ago, though 
thaie was nothing yellow in it, arose from my exposing myself to the 
morning air; for I‘always' rise about half an hour before the suf, and 
usually walk in front of my tent without hat or coat for an hour, which 
is the coldest'in all the twenty-four, I was often so cold, on sitting 
down to breakfast, that I could scarcely hold any thing in my hand, 
That fever has now been long gone, and I am at present as well as ever 
I wasin my life. My sight, if I do not flatter myself, as men who are 
growing old often do, is better than it was a dozen of years ago; for I 
ean read by candlelight without any’inconvenience, which I eopld ‘not 
do without great pain for many years after I had an inflammation in my 
éyes at Amboor, in 1789; but whether the salutary change has been 
oceasioned by fever, or by my breathing a moist atmosphere, like that 
bf my native Tand, on the Malabar coast, where my clothes were, hardly 
ever perfectly ayy, or by my having.unknowingly inhaled some of Dr. 
Boddoos’ dephlogisticated nitrous gas, I have not yet fully ascertained, 
T have seldom, T believe, giten you so much detail respecting myself’; 
but you inust lay this to the charge of those who killed ‘Tippoo, Had 
he been, spared, he sfould have oceupied the chief place in all my pages 
to you, vrskine often complained of his constant appearance in all my 
letters, When I write to her next, I must intrdduce the Nizam in his 
room,, I doubt However that he will live so long, He has, at any rate, 
lived tong enough to transfer all his possessidns south of the Toombuddra, 
and of the Kistna after its junction with the Toombuddra, to the 
Company, on condition of their defraying all charges attending the 
subsidiary force now with him. 

TT have at last heard from Messrs, Iarington, Burnaby, and Cock- 
burn, on the subject of the remittance of o bill for 1000%. sterling, to 
clear your house in the Stockwell. In August ¥ shall remit the remain- 
ing sum due upon the house, and also 2002. sterling, in order to augment, 
my annual remittance to 400/. sterling, As my mother is so fond of the 
country, and as a garden would probubly contribute to her health, she 
ought certainly to be under no concern about the trifling ‘expense a 
country-house may “oceasion, in addition to one in town. I therefore 
hope that you will draw on Colt for whatever it may cost, and Jet me 
know the amount, that I may add'it to the 4002, which I mean should 
go entirely to your town expenses, and that you will likewise inform me 
what other debts you may have besides the mortgage on the house, that 
I may discharge them, and relieve you at once from the yexation and 
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anxiety to which you have so long been exposed. My next letter must 
be to my mother,”’ 


TO COLONEL READ, 


“ Hundi Anantpogr, 16th June, 1801, 


. “I aavs often been thinking of writing to you, but-I have Jed 
such a life these two last years, that I have been obliged to give up ail 
private writing, and I should hardly have begun again just now, if your 
old Gamashah, Hunmunt Row, had not made his appearance the other, 
day as an Umedwar, and told me that Narnapah, by tho blessing of 
God, and your Dowlet, were in good heglth, which I thought you 
would still be glad to hear: he says that both of them wore heyan and 
perishan with the climate of Madras, and that Narnapsh got chapped 
lips and sore mouth, and slavered about a pucka scar a day. ‘Ihe old 
gentleman is now with Mr, Stratton, investigating the | state of the 
revenue in the Calastri and Venkutghury Pollams, ‘Your friend 
Alexanders Read, who is now collector of the northern division of 
Canara, has, I imagine, long ago described that country to you. Toa 
revenue, man it is by far the most interesting ecountry-in India, and had 
it not been for the confinement during the five months’ monsoon, I 
never would have left it, All land is priyate property, Except such 
estates as may have fallen to the Sikar from tho fajlure of heirs, ér the, 
expulsion of the owners by oppression, under the” Mysdre" government, 
By means of a variety of Sunnuds, I traced back the existence of landed 

«property above a thousand years, and it has probably been in tho same 
state from the earliest ages; the inhabitants having eo great an ipférest 
in the soil, naturally adopted the means of preserving their respective 
estates, by correct title-deeds and other writings, Besides the usual 
revenue accounts, all private transfers of land, and all public Sunnuds 
respecting it, were registered by tho Curmums, who, as accountants, 
are much superior to our best Mutsiddies, In consequence of this 
practice, there is still a great mass of ancient and authentic records in 
Canara. I made a large collection of Sunnuds, with the view of en- 
deavouring to discover when Iand first became private property; but 
I was obliged to leave them all behind, and abandon my design. 
Several of them were reported to be older than Sholiwahan, but I had 
not time to ascertain this fact: among the very few thet wore trans~ 
lated, the oldest was, I believe, in the eighth century ; from which 
it appeared that there was then no Sirkar lend ; for the Sunnad, which 
was for the endowment of a pagoda, states that tho govornment rent 

, of such and such estates is granted to the Bramans, but the land itself 
is not granted, because tt belonged to the landlord, All Enaumdars, 

MQ 
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thoreforc, in Canara, are merely pensioners, who’ have an assignment 
on a particular estate; they have not even a right to residence upon 
the estates from which they draw their subsistence. Were they to 
attempt to establish themselves, the owner would eject them with 
very little ceremony, The antiquity of landed property, and the 
sharing it equally among all the male children, have thrown it into a 
yast number of hands. The average Sirkar rents of estates is pérhaps 
twenty or twenty-five pagodas, but there are some which pay near a 
thousand, ‘The aveage of the Sirkar rent is about one-foufth of the 
gross produce; but, on many estates, not more than one-sixth, Litiga- 
tions are endless in a country where there are so many proprietors; and 
Punchayets ave continually*sitting to decide on the rights of the various 
claimants, Landed property being thus the subject of discussion among 
all classes of Rayets, every thing relating to it is as well understood as 
in England. The small landlords are probably as comfortable as in 
any country in Europe. The never-failing monsoon, and the plentiful 
harvests of rice, far beyond the consumption of the inhabitants, secure 
them from ever feeling the distiess of scarcity. Rents are therefore 
easily collected—no gomplamts about inability—no absconding at the 
close of the year. ‘Bven after all the disturbances of f civil war, I 
had not a single application for remission, except from one or two 
villages near Jumalabad, which had been twice plundered by the 
“garrison; and in this case they paid the money before making the de- 
mand, saying that unless it was returned they could not replace their 
stock of cattle, 80 ns to carry on to the usual extent the cultivation of the 
onduing year. I often felt a pleasure, which I never have experienced 
in any other part of Indid, in secing myself, at the time of the Jumma- 
bundy, under the fly of a tent, among some large trees, surrounded by 
four or five hundred landlords, all as independent in their cireumstences 
ag you yeomen, I could not help obsorving on these occasions the 
difference that good feeding makes on men as well as on other animals, 
The landlods of Canara are, I am convinced, fatter in general than 
those of England. Iwas sometimes tempted to think, on looking at 
many who had large estates, and paiticularly at the Potails, that they 
had been appointed on account of their weight, Many of them were 
quite oppressed by tho heat, when I felt no inconvenience from it; and 
they used to sit with nothing on but their blue Surat aprons, their 
bodies naked, and sweating like a corpulent Briton just hoisted from a 
Masulah boat on the beach at Madras; but their labourers were ag 
miseraple-locking peasants as any in the Carnatic. In Canara there is 
already established to our hands all that the Bengal system, supposing 
it to succeed according to our wishes, can produce in a eouple of cen- 
turies—a wide diffusion of property,,and a permanent certain revenue, 
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not only from the wealth of the inhabitants, but also farther seemed by 
the galeableness of land, What a wide-difference between that movince 
and our late acquisitions here, where Jand is of even less value, and the 
rayets more unsettled than in the Baramahl! You will be surprised to 
hear of the'revenue being so much below the schodule of Ninety-two. 
‘This has been occasioned by the ravages of the allied armies of horse 
and Brinjanies in Lord Cornwallis's war, by the oppression of the 
* Nizam’s Government, and by their having been overated. ‘Tho settle- 
ment this’ year is one million one hundred and two thousand pagodas, 
* exclusive of village servants, Tt will probably be twelse and a half lacs 
ext year, and may in four or five years get to fourteen and a half or 
fifteen lacs. ‘The country is overrun with*Poligars: I have between 
thiity and forty who send me Vakeels, They ave not confined to one 
corner, bug are in overy district. I am trying, with the help of Dugald 
Campbell, general of division hete, to get rid of as many as possible ; 
but it will take some campaigns to cleat them out, Were J. to Jabour 
as much as ever you did for seven years, there would not be so much 
order and system as you had in the Baramahl the first year, ‘This 
reflection makes me sometimes wish that I had never entered into the 
revenue line at all, All the drudgery you suffered was comfdrt to what 
I am obliged to undergo, for without it there would be no getting“on. 
You had a small society in your family and occasional ‘visitors, besides 
your gala-days, when all the society were assembled, and you had the’ 
cheering prospect of the country improving undér yous but I have nono 
ofall this, Ihave not had one holiday sinco I enterad Cansra—going 
out after four o’clock to dine and escape a night cutcherry was the 
greatest indulgence I ever had there: I have’ still Jess here, and I see 
no chance of getting more, I am usually seated before eight in the 
morning, and never stir till sunset, often not till dark, besides a meeting 
to hear leties at night, This is not for one or two weoks, but for 
months together; and if it has not made me blind, as you said you were, 
» it has done worse, it has given mo the staggers, for I often reel when 
T get up as if Lwere drunk, As to company, I don’t‘ace an Emopean 
in three months, I have got four doputies, but they are at Cumbum, 
Adwani, &e, their different divisions. Somo of thom will do, but others 
are good for nothing but to exercise my patience, which is nearly ex- 
hausted. Iam very sorry I ever left the Baramahl, and should be very 
happy to bo there again at this instant, as your assistant, recoiving a 
letter of twenty sheets of queries to answer, James George is the only , 
old stander there; he has made some new erections, and complated his 
arrangements by taking a wife—Miss Johnson, daughter of q former, 
counsellor, who ig said to be eecomplished, But Kisnagerry is no 
longer a military station, and will be as solitary almost as Pinagur, 
: 
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Futty Khan, Irton, and Noble are the only old cannibals in this quarter ; 
Thave seen none of them since January. Futty, ever since his cam- 
paign against Dhoondee, has been a piodigious rider; he makes nothing 
of a few hundred miles, and is now trotting up from Madras. I know 
nothing of your other friends. Dugald Campbell, as I have told you, 
commands here; Stevenson, Malabar and Canara; Colonel Wellesley 
in Mysore; and, though Jast not least, your old staff Pop Munro, at 
Gurrumcondah, where, though only temporary, he plays the commandant 
in a very respectable manner. Simmons is collector of Seringapatam, 
T hope I shall hear from you after you have run your rig, and made 
your début at gll celebrated places of business or amusement. Let me 
{iow how you like the change upon the whole, and what you think o! 
the Coories and Loogwassis in your neighbourhood. If ever you visi 
Glasgow, I trust you will call on my father; he will be very "happy tc 
see you, and he will ask more questions perhaps than you will be ablc 
toanswer, You will find no spot in Scotland so naked as the Ceded 
Districts, where there is hardly a tree to be seen from Penimcondah tc 
Adwani, Gurrumcondah is something like the Baramahl, but has morc 
topes and tanks. Cumbum has also a great deal of wet giain; but al 
the other districts have little else but dry grain, I suppose you havc 
ere now encounttied Arthur Young, and had some debates with hin 
on Sagwulli* and Tuckawi,t I dare say he never saw buffalo-horn: 
‘ growing ; and he‘vould probably, after all his rant about turnips; make 
but an indifferent collector, Give us your opinions on all the wonders 
you see,” 
TO COLONEL READ, 


“ Chitwagh, 28th September, 1802, 


‘Ir gave me great pleasure to sce, under your own hand, the 
80th July, 1801, that you ‘were getting better, and that you enjoyed 
the English summer, which I hope is a prelude to your also enjoying 
the winter, Your account of the expense of housekeeping alarms me, 
for I have not the smallest chance of being master of 30002. a-yonr, 
unless I were to stay in India until I could not see my way home, and 
thon I should never be able to manage an excursion with you to Madras 
—how that place runs in my Indian head !—to France, I meant to have 
said, I would give a great deal to be there at this pesent moment 
with you, that we might see haw Buonaparte makes his bundobust, and 
how he sumjayeshes his rayets, But before I can possibly get home 
you will have either returned to India or entered upon some plan of life 
af home, and then it will be as difficult to carry you to the Continent 
ag it was formerly to carry you from Tripettore to Raicottah. IfT qo 


* Cultivation. + Advances made to enable the people to cultivate. 
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nat find my bones too stiff I shall probably go home oyorland, and when 
I reach the confines of Europe I shall begin to look out sharp for you 
in every fashionablo hotel; so, if you seo mo, I hope you will make 
yourself known, for it is very likely that, with your English costume 
and blooming cheeks, I shall not recognize you. My meagie, yellow, 
lond-wind visnge will readily tell who I am, You have now been 
betwten two and three years at home, and have, I imagino, by this time 
xesolved upon your future operations. If yon mean to 1eturn to India, 
T hardly*know any situation, after that which you have held, that would 
be woth your acceptance, except the Government itself, Alter it the 
most cligible would be tho command snd collection of the provinces 
south of the Colleroon, If you stay at htme, do you menn to turn 
country gentleman, and plant topes and dig nullahs? or do you intend lo 
become an achvo citizen, and endeavour to get into the Direction? 1 
wish you ‘were there, that you might endenyour to support some of your 
old friends, G——, acemding to report, is likely to loso his collector- 
ship. I have only had one letter from him on the subject, and it is in 
such general terms that it dogs not enable me to form any judgment of 
the quostion, The report is, that the Board thinks that he was pre- 
cipitate'in Mis sottlement of the Carnatic; that it was much too low, 
and that ho trusted too much to your old friend, Lachman Row, 
G—— says that he made it low on purpose, With the view of being tho 
better, able to raise it hereafter. I shall be extremely conlcorned if ho 
is removed, not only fiom my regard for him"as an old friend, but 
because I am afraid that his marringe, after his\Jong evonud life, his 
loft him but little before the world, I think it hard, too, that a man 
should be removed merely for an error: in judgmont-—conano would, 
T think, have been sufficient, You will observe, too, that his error is 
on the right side of the question, G—— says that ho is accused of not 
having extended the bonefits of his low settlement to the cultivators; 
but, with the exception of Letcheram, and pahaps a few other instances, 
the head Potails have been the renters, and thoir profits will in the end 
go chiefly to cultivation; but before this reaches you Cockburn will be 
at home, and,you will get the whole story (rom him, You will no doubt 
too fall in with Corner and Cuppage, who have also got thelr topsnila 
loose. Corner, I suppose, you will find in the upper gallery at Drury 
Lane, calling out for music, and Cuppage in a choy-house,” 


Allusion has been made’ to the very unsettled state of 
society in the Ceded Districts when Major Munro took charge 
of them. Ile laboured assiduously to introduce a better ordor 
of things, and with the help of his old friend General Campbell 
succeeded to a great extent; but for several years robberies 
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continued to occur, and murder was by no means unfrequent, 
Nothing daunted by the reports which reached him, Major 
Mumo persevered in* the plan which he had found to answer 
in Canara, of performing his official tours without an escort, 
He held that it was good policy fo avoid the appearance of 
distrust in the natives, and he brought up his assistants to 
act on the same principle. To himself neither outrage nor 
insult seems ever to have been offered; and his assistants, 
except on one occasion, Were treated with equal respect. ‘Mr, 
Thackeray’s error was, however, unpremeditated, and the circum- 
stance did not induce Muro to deviate from a settled principle 
of action. The following refers to the event in question, and 
meets some complaints which had been made against thé writer 
at the Presideney, 
TO MR. COCKBURN, 


 Ponnimilah, 12th December, 1801, 

“Sven writing to you yesterday, I have received yours of the 
8rd, giving me the alarm about ‘Thackeray.- I heard of it the 27th of Inst 
month, and instantly wrote fo the General fo send a party, and I have 
offered a rewaid of one thousand rupees for the Potail of ‘Ternikull, 
by whose orders the mmders ‘were committed. Such ontrages aro 
freqtient in the Ceded Districts, particulatly in Gurrumcondah ; but 
I do not’ write upon them, beeanse it would only be troubling the 
Board to no purpose; and you would have heard nothing of the late 
affair, had Thackeray nat happened to be upon the spot, Why did I 
suffer him, you say, to be without a guard? Because I think he is 
much safer without one, I traversed Canara in every direction unac- 
companied by a single Sepoy or military Peon, at a time when it was 
in @ much more distracted stato than the Ceded Distriots haye ever 
been, without meeting, or even apprehending, any insult, 

“T do the sam’ here:—there js not a single man along with me, 
nor had I one last year when I met all the Gurumeonteh Poligats in 
congress, attended by their followers. I had deprived them of all 
their cowle, and they knew that J meant to reduce them to the level 
of: Potails, yet they never showed me the smallest disrespect. The 
natives of' India, not excepting Poligars, have, in general, a good deal 
of reverence for public authority, They suppose that collectors act 
only by orders {vom a supeior power; and that, as they are not 
actuated by private motive, they ought not to become the objects of 
resentment. I therefore consider the subordinate collectors and myself 
as being perfectly safe witltout guards; and that by being without 
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them, we get much sooner acquainted with tho people, A Nuigne’s 
or a Haviidar’s guard might .be a protection in the Carnatic; but it 
would be none here in the midst of an aymed nation, Nothing 
uniler a company could give security, and oven its motection might 
not always be effectual, and would probably, in tho present state of 
the country, tend rather to create than to provont dutrages. Tlowever 
this my bo, such a guard for every collector cannot be spared from the 
military foree now in the country. ‘The muders in Adoni seem to 
have originated in private revengo. I directed Thackeray to add a 
certain gum to the last year's jumma, but to let the people know that 
it would not be finally settled till my arrival in the district, Under the 
Nizam’s government, many heads of village¢ had gained considerably 
by the gencral desolation of the country, because thoy got credit fr 
a gréat,deal more than their actual loss by diminution of cultivation, 
It was necdssary to raise tha rent of these villages to » fair level with 
that of others in similar circumstances, Tho peaple who brought 
forward the information required for this purpose ave those who have 
been myrdered, They wore all natives of Adoni, and one of them 
was a Gomashta in tho cutcherry. ‘The village of Ternikull, lilo most 
others in‘ the*countyy, is fortified, ‘Tho Potail refused to agree to the 
inerense proposed, ‘Ihe Serishiadar, knowing that there would be no 
difficulty in settling with the inhabitants, if he were removed for a few 
days, ordered him off to Adoni; but, instead of obeying, ho shut the 
gates, manned the walls, and murdered, in the cutchetry, the three 
men iho had given in statements of the prodiice, ‘Iheso unfortunate 
people, when they saw the pikemen approaching to dispatch them, 
clung for safety about the Serishtadar, which was tho canse of his 
receiving some accidental wounds, ‘Thackeray, who was encamped 
near the village, hastened to the gate, and on boing refused admittance, 
attempted to get over the wall, ‘Iho men above threatened, and 
called out to him to desist, saying that they had taken revenge of their 
enemies, but had no intontion of opposing the Sirkay; and he at length, 
very properly, withdrew to his tont. ‘This js the account given mo 
bya Peon who attended him, Now, had he had the guard, about 
whieh you are so anxious, it would most likely live occasioned the 
murder of himself and ofall his cuteherry ; had it beon in the inside, 
it would havo heen oasily overpowered by ono hundred and fifty Peons;, 
and had it been at Thackoray’s tgnt, it would have followed him to 
scale the wall, and brought on an‘ affiay, which would have ended in 
the destruction of them all, Nothing is more dangerous than a small 
guard in a turbulent country, ‘The sepoys themselves ara apt to be 
insolent, and to engage in disputes. Cutcherry poople are, in general, 
too ready to employ them in overawing tho inhabitants, and have vory 
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seldom sufficient sense to judge how far it is safe to go; and a colléctor 
will never meet with any injury, unless he attempts to employ force, 
which he will hardly think of when he has no sepoys, I am thereftre 
against making use of guards of regulars, Thackeray has always had 
above a hundred military Peons in his division, I shall give him three 
lundred more; and he ean select an eseort fram them, who will be 
sufficient for his protection, if he does not try to scale’ forts. ‘T'ive 
conduct of the people of ‘Lernikull, after the atrocious murders in the 
cutcherry, was certainly, with regard to him at least, extremely 
moderate, and affords a strong proof that he is personally in no danger, 
On the 22nd November, two days after the affair at Ternikull, thice 
Potails and Curnums were murdered by another Potail of Adoni, for 
giving trae statements to the Sirkar servants. By looking at the map, 
you will seo that Thackeray's division, lying at nearly equal’ distances 
from Gootty and Ballavi, is better covered by a military force than any 
other part of the Ceded Districts.” 


I add to this a letter of a somewhat earlier date, addrassed to 


Mr, Taecliany himself, 
 Cuddapah, 30th November, 1801, 

se I wnorx to you yesterday in duplicate, and have since received 
your letter of the 24th. While I am,at such a distance, and no certain 
communication by Tappaul, you should wi ite, directly to Generah Camp- 
bell whenever any disturbance happens, stating the particulars, the 
principal actors, and their force, as nearly as you can ascertain it, Not- 
withstanding the outrage at ‘Ternikull, I have not the smallest doubt of 
our being able to reduce the country to complete subjection, with very 
little froubie. ‘Lhe Poligars and Bedars of Adoni are but contemptible 
in comparison of those of Gurrumeondah and Cuddapah, wha are now, 
I think, in very good order, I should hope that no hostilities will be 
attempted again in the Pung Pollam; but every means must be exerted, 
by promising rewards, &c., to apprehend as many of the rebels as pos- 
sible, They must be traced to Canool, or wherever they fly to, and 
seized, When the detachment of troops approaches, furnish the com- 
manding-officer with guides, and send him an intelligent Carkoon, who 
is dequainted with the country and the inhabitants ; and,you ought also 


*to go to the camp and give him whatever information you may have. 


Make your cutcherries resume their work as soon as possible, in the 
same manner as if nothing had happened ; for if they shaw apprehensions 
where no violence has been actually committed, it will weaken their 
authority. It will also excite suspicion and alarm among the inhabitants, 
and perhaps induce many to put themselves ou their guad, or oven to 
resist, where no opposition was intended, 
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“One hundred Asham Peons will march from thence this evening 
and join you, and one hundred moro will march from Gomendah about 
the 8rd of December, which, with the hundred J wrote to you yesterday 
to raisa, will make you strong enough to prevent any violence being 
again offered to your cutcherry, 

« Shenewar Row seems to have been rather impradent; but he failed 
on the right side in exerting his authovity. Had theie been thirty or 
forty Peons with him at the cutcherry, it could not have happened,” 


The gentlemen attached to the Bourd of Revenue at Madras 
appear to have been a little sensitive on the seore of their official 
importance. The following refers to this subject, and to some 
Jack of etiquette into which the writer had inadvertently fullen. 


TO MR, COCKBURN, 
 Anantpoor, 18th April, 180%, 

Jam very much obliged to you for your friendly hints about 
official ‘respect, Whatever appearances may have been, you may be 
certain that the military collectors never had an iden of any thing con- 
trary to it, Holding their situations contrary to the ordinary roles of 
the service, and haying been supported in them chiefly, if not altogether, 
by the Board of Revenue and the lute Chief Secretary, they must have 
been med, had they intentjonall¥ failed in becoming deforence to thém, 
“T have always written in the samo style both to tho’ Governor and 
to the Board of Revenue, without ever suspecting that my disrespect 
had attracted their attention, I must confess, however, that the words 
at the close of a letter, ‘I have the honour, &e,,’ were omitted by design ; 
but I omitted them for the same reason that I once used them—that I 
thought it was the fashion. I observed that they ware falling into dis- 
use in public correspondence in Europe, and I supposed that tho same 
might have been the case in this country, Indeed, I was in some 
degree confirmed in this opinion last year by a government order direct- 
ing all officers, when writing to the Adjutant-General, to drop the usual 
complimentary expressions, and simply sign their name ut the bottom of 
the letter, This is perhaps approrching too closely to French mades ; 
but I imagined, it was tho will of governmont, and could ypt believe 
that what they approved in the military they would censuro in the clvil 
department. Be this as it may, Isfind that I havo been wrong’; and I 
shall trust to your kindness to point out, hereafter, any oxpressions in 

my letters that may be deemed exceptionablo, 
“T have to-day dispatched to tho Board a letter, with somo long 
statements respecting Poligars, which have cost mo more trouble than 
I was aware of when I began; for searecly aday has passed since I 
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entered the Ceded Countries, that some part of my time has not been 
occupied by them, 

“One of my views, in drawing up the statement, was to show what 
the Poligars really are :— that is to say, the nature of their titles to their 
pollanrs, “and the probable force thay would be able to muster in the 
event of rebellion. From the want of this kind of information, great 
inistakes are often committed in military operations ; for officers* going 
against Poligurs know commonly very little abaut their resources, or 
whether they can bring five hundred oy five thousand men into the field. 
They arg therefore rash in somo instances, but in many more most 
absurdly cautious,” 
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CHAPTER X. 
he Ceded Districts—continued, 


Tr is the part of the historian of British India to relate how, in 
1803, the long-expected breach with the principal Mahratet powers 
oconrred ; and how General Lako in Ilindustan, and General 
Wellesley in the Deccan, took the chief command of the almies 
which weéye assembled to operate against them, With’ General 
Lake, whose field of operations Iny wide of the province 
which had been committed to his charge, Colonel Munyo hed uo 
correspondence ; but the case was different with respect to General 
Wellesley. Anticipating a campaigyt rather of marches than of 
battles, the Mtter wrote to each of thg collectors and managers of 
the provinces over or near to whicl it was probable that the tide 
of war might roll, antl gave them directions to prepare for his 
use prpvisions, means of transport, and materials wherewith 
rivers might be passed? as well by artillery and cavalry as by 
infantry. Among’ ‘others, he communicated with Colonel Munro, , 
in whom he found, 2s he had done on many previous occasions, 
not only a willing but an able and most intelligent co-oparator. : 
But I do not conceive that it is necessary to reprint in this 
place letters, of which some are already include in the Duke of 
‘Wellington’s Despatches, while others refer almost entircly to 
matters of detail, Tnough is done when I state that Colonel 
Munro took advantage of this semi-official éorfesponende tocom. * 
municate to General Wellesley his own ideas in regard both to « 
the best method of conducting the war, and to the settlement of 
the districts which one after another fell into the haryls of the 
conqueror. Jt is curious to observe the almost perfect epingi- 
dence of opinion which shows itself in the letters of these two 
distinguished men, and the candour with which he who waa, 
destined in after years to become ,the arbitor of Ewope, adopts 
the suggestions of the Collector of an Indian province, as often 
as he is satisfied that’they are judicidus. Tor example, General 
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Wellesley has taken the town and fortress of Ahmednuggur by 
assault, and the tertitory dependent on them has become a por- 
tion of the-British empire in the Hast, Munro is no sooner mace 
aware of the event than he lays before the victor a plan for the 
settlement of the, new province, and is answered by return of post 
in the following terms :— 


“My pear Munro, , 

“T wave recelved your letter of the 28th of August. I have 
arranged the conquest at Ahmednuggur exactly as you have suggested. 
‘I have appointed Captain Graham to be thg Collector, and have given 
hing a large body of peons, and of horse, to forward supplies and preserve 
tranquillity in our rear,” 


This is very instructive ; but it is not in my opinion more so 
than the terms in which the writer of the above subsequently 
vindicated his general plan of canipgign, and explained the cir- 
cumstances which led fo the battle of Assye, and to the heavy 
loss of life at which that great victory, way purchastd, »As these 
points are almost as much interwoven int the biography of Sir 
‘Thomas Munro ag into that of the Duke of Wellington, I feel 
that I am not at liberty to omit the letters which notice them, 

General Wellesley, after giving expression to the sentiments 
just transcribed, goes on, in a letter dated Camp, September 10, 
1808, to say— 


“ Srvox I wrote to you Jast, I have given the enemy a turn, By a 
few rapid marches to the southward, I have shown them that they could 
not go alone to Hyderabad, and I have consequently foreed them to 
return to the northward. * 

uy don’t, know whether they will come back again ; but it is reported 
that they are going back to Burhampore ; that the Silladars are much 
‘discontented, and swear that they will not serve unless supported by the 
4nfantry and guns, . 

‘Jt cannot be expected, however, that I shall be able to march with 
eelevity equal to that of an army of hoise only; and some of' these 
_ may enter your districts. But, on the other hand, it is probable that I 
“may stop them. . * 

"The Bengal aimy hes commenced offensive operations, and will cross 
the Jumna, ‘The troopsin Quzerat took Bardach by storm on the 29th 
of August, Colonel Stevenson beat up 9 horse-camp on the night of 
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= Beats 
the 6th; and he tells-me that he proposed to repeat the attack upon 
another lust night; I have not yet heard whether ho did “so or not, 
No enemy has‘alsewhere come within forty miles of him.” 


TO MAJOR-GENERAL WELLESLEY. 


 Anantpoor, 17th Septemuar, 1803, 


“eI was lately favoured with your lettér of the 80th of August, and 
am happy to find that you approve of retaining the Wurdah Lullocks in 
the service, I should be glad to see you execute your threat of ‘ shiking 
a blow against those myriads of horse ;’ but I own,that I do not see 

, how it is possible to be done: there might have been some chance of 
such 'a thing in July, when the rivers were all full, but when they are 
fordable; the,cnemy must be very simple if they throw themselves info a 
situation where they can receive any serious blow from an army of in- 
fantry, I do not*know what cavalry you have, exclusive of the Com-, 
pany’s ; but unless you have enough to hazard against that of the onemy 
at a distance fiom-your,infantly, it must be their own fault if they allow 
themselves to pe brought to action, ‘either by your watching or following 
their motions® ‘If your cavalry is strong enough to attack theirs, it will 
of course be practicable torforce them to fight, or at least to give thom a 
blow. I know nothing of the general plan of operations, but I am con- 
vinced ghat they can only be completely successful by making thom as 
offensive’ as possible, and only so far defensive as may be necessary to 
secure supplies, If subsistence could be procured in the enemy's coun- 
try, it would perhaps be best to relinquish the defensive altogether ; 
taking and garrisoning the strong places, occupying the smal} forts with 
Peons, and bundabusting the country, is 2 much moro certain way of 
fighting, than destroying or disporsing an army of horse: they might _ 
enter the Nizam’s or Company’s territory, but plunder alone would not 
compensate for the want of regular pay, which they could seareely re- 
ceive if their awn provinces were falling one after another, Scindiah is 
wenkest in his Northern dominions, and the greatest impréssion could 
therofore ba made on him from Bengal ; the Rajahs of Jeypoor, Onder 
poor, &e, would, no doubt, join any foreo that would march to suppor} 
them. But I tear that unless you cau obtain tho direction of the mova~ 
ments of all tha armies, those of Bengal will bs too cautious; that they 
will be satisfied with the Dooab, which jean make no more resistance | 
than the Nizam’s Dooab, and that they will not like to march into the™ 
heart of Scindiah’s country, lest his cavalry should cross,tho’ Jumna:’ 
and Ganges and cut théBengal grain, Hf the Confederacy do'not call 
for peace, the campaign will be interesting, and E should be glad to see 
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its; and if you could find out any employment for me with your army, 
without losing my hold of the Ceded Districts, I should be obliged to 
you,” 


PROM GENER4L WOLLESLEY TO MAJOR MONRO. 


. ‘Camp, October 1st,-1803, 

+ “Txncrosn a memorandum which I have received from Bistrfapah 
Pundit, the-coffimander of the Rajah of Mysore’s horse sorying with mo, 
relative toa claim which he has upon the Rajah of {Iarponhelly, It ap- 
pears that the Rajah gate -hithsa village in enaumt, which he has now 
“taken from him, Mr, Cochrane knew that the grant had been made, 
and cohfirmed it; and T shall be obliged to you if you will inquire into’ 
the circumstances, and let Bistnapah keep his village if possivle, I en- 
tirely agrde in the opinions expressed in your letter, upon ‘the subject of 
offensive and defensive war; however, [ think that you are mistaken 
respecting the possibility of checking, By defensive measures, a preda- 
tory war carried on by horse only; indeed, I fave done it already in 
this campaign, The fact is, that a predatory war is not to be caried on 
now as it was formerly. AN the prinerpal villages in the country are 
fortified (excepting in our happy country, in which our wise mon have 
found out that fortifications are of no use); a few Poons keep the horse 
out; and it is consequently necessary that they should haye a gimp and 
a bazaar to resort to for spbsistence, in syhich everything they get ts 
yery dear; besides, this necessity of seeking subsistence’ in the camp 
proyents them from extending their excursions so far as they ought, to 
do any material injury. : 

“The camp, on the resources of which an army of this kind must 
depend, must be rather heavy: besides, there are great bodies in 
it. They must have tents, elephants, and other sewary; and must 
have with them a sufficient body of troops to guard their persons, ‘I'he 
number of cavalry retained in such a camp mnst consequently bo very 
large, 7 “ 

“Large bodies move slowly, and it is not difficult to gain intelligence 
of their motions, A few rapid and well-contrived movements, mace 
“not divectly upon them, but with a view to prevent the execution of any 
favourite design, or its mischievous ‘conseqnences, soon bring thom to 
their hearings; they stop, look about them, begin to feel restless, and 
ave obliged to go off. 

“Ip this manner I lately stopped the march of the enemy upon 
Hyderabad, which thoy certainly intended: they wore dbliged to return, 
and bring up sud join their infantry; and you wil) have head, that ina 
niost furious action whielf I had with thelr whole army, with ono divi- 
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sion only, on the 28rd of September, I completely defeatetl them, taking 
about one hundred pieces of cannon, all their arumunition, &c., &e., &e. . 
They have fled in the greatest confusion to Burhampore. Take my 
word for it, that a body ol'light troops will not act, unless supported by 
a heavy body that will fight; and, what is moe, they cannot act, 
because they eanngt subsist in the greater part of India at the piesont 
day.” 


Not long after the receipt of the preceding lettey, Mr. Munro 
heard of the great victory at Assyc. Ile was prodigiously 
elated, as indeed was the case with every British subject in India, 
and immediately wrote to inquire into the particulars of the 
operation, I subjoin the move important part of the, corie- 
spondence which followed. 


TO MAJOR-GENERAL WELLESLEY. 


 Raydioog, 14th October, 1803, 


* T ray seon soveral accounts of your fate glorious victory over 
the combined tu mies of Scindiah and ‘the Berarman, but none of them 
so full as to give mo any thing like a correct idea of it ; I can, however, 
sce dimly through the smoke of the Mahratta guns (for yours, it is 
said, wore silenced) that a gallanter action has not been fought for many 
years in*any part of the world, When not ouly the disparity of num- 
vers, but algo af real military foree, is considered, it is beyond all com 
parison a more brilliant and arduous oxploit than that of Abonkir, Tho 
detaching of Stevenson was so dangerous a meastra, that I am almost 
tempted to think that you did it with a view of shaving the glory with 
the smallest possible numbers, The object of his movement wus pro- 
bably to turn the enemy’s flank, or to cut them off from the Ajimla 
Pass; but these ends would have been piained with as much cortainty 
and more security by keeping him witlt you. »As a resorve, he would 
have supported your attack, secured it agajnst any disaster, and when it 
aucceeded, he would have been at hand to havo followed the enemy 
vigorously, A native army once routed, if followed hy a goad body of 
eqvalry, never offers any effectual oppositign, Had Stevenson been with 
you, it isslikely that you would have doétroyed thé greatest part of the 
enemy's infantry; as to their cavalry, when eavalty are determined to 
run, it is not easy to do them much harm, unless you are strong enough 
to disperse your own in pursuit of them, Whother tho detaching of 
Stevenson was right or wrong, the noble manner in which the battle was 
conducted raakes up qvery thing. Its consequehces will nof,.be confined 
to the Deccan, they will facilitate our operations in lindostan, by 
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discouraging the enemy and animating the Bengal army to rival your 
achievements, I had written thus far when I received your letter of 
ihe Ist of October, and along with it another account of your battle 
from Hyderabad, It has certainly, as you say, been a ‘most furious 
hattle;? your loss, is reported to be about two thousand killed and 
wounded. I hope you will not have ocension to purchaso any more 
victories at so hich a price. I subscribe entirely to what you say about 
the movements of » Mabvatta army; I have always been convinced that 
our own could bring it up, Their bazanr is, if any thing, more unwieldy 
than ours; and though their horse may dash on for a fw marches, they 
must at Jast wait for it. Light tioops are not fond of acting at 4 distance 
fiom the army, but the sj#rit of enterprise and the hope of plunder often 
inerease that distance. Tho Mahrattas have long been on tho decline, 
and have in a great measure lost their military spirit; tho formation of 
yegular infantry, by throwing all the severe part of service wpon them, 
has deprived the horse of all their boldness and activity, 1 wag the 
same in ‘Tippoo’s army: in proportion as he placed his dependence upon 
his infantry, the reputation of hig cavalry, and with it their exertions, 
declined, But still Cummer ul Diu and Gazi Khan were more respect- 
able officers than any of the Mahratte Sirdars; Meer Sehebs Cummer 
ul Din’s father, was the best of all their partisans, Te was in the 
Carnatic with a body of horse, was perfect master of all the open 
country, and kept our army in a state of siegg while Hydor was at 
Trichinopoly, It is true, he hada body of infantry, but it wa’ not so 
much the presence of his infantry, as our having no cavalry, that enabled 
him to run over the country: we had about five hundred horse; had we 
had two thousand, be could not have done it, fad I not a very poor 
opinion of Seindiah I would have suspected his movements upon 
Tiyderahad to have been a feint; his cavalry alone could have done 
nothing against the foree there, supparted by Genoral Campbell, I 
should be more afraid of an irregular body of five thousand, undor a 
daring, enterprising leader, if they have any such, than of their main 
body. Five thousand might find subsistence without touching the 
fortified villages; the Nizam’s cavalry would probably keep together, 
and not follow them, but General Campbell would be able to come up 
with some of them; and the fear of' this, evon without your hunting 
thom, will probably always keep them at 2 distance. I hope measures 
are taking to reinforce your army ; you wantan addition of at Teast threo 
or four thousand men to enable you to push your victories, If Porron 
has been defonted, the great object ought to be to open a communication 
with the Rajpaot chiefs; their awn cavalry is able to meet Scindiah’s, 
it is only his infantry and guns that alarm them, and theso have already 
been pretty well settled, If you can find subsistence in the Berar 
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country, you will pobably bo able to force the Rajah to a separate 
peace, and there will then bo no great difficulty in Polandizing Scin- 
diah’s dominions, 

“ I go to Belari in a fow days, whon I shall inquiro into tho afftir of 
Bistnapah Pundit’s village, Iam, however, afraid we shall be ablo to 
make nothing of the Poligar, as he can dispose of his own jaghive us he 
pleases. = I cannot pretend to point out any employment for mysclf in 
your camp, but if you can find out any for'me in which you think I 
might be useful, I shall be very happy to be called upon.” 





FROM GENERAL WLLLESLEY TO MAJOR MUNRO. 
Camp at Cherilcain, Noyomber Ist, 1803, 


“As you are a judge of a military operation, and as I am 
desirous, of Raving your opinion on,my sido, I am about to give you an 
account of the battle of Assyo, in answer to your letter of the 19th 
Qetober: in which I think I shall solve all the doubts which must 
naturally, occur to any man who looks at thet transaction without a 
sufficient knowledge of the facts, Before you will receive this, you will 
most probably *have seen my public letter to the Governor-Gencral 
regarding the action, a copy of which was sent to Genoial Campbell. 
‘That letter will give you a general outline of the fects, Your principal 
objection to the action is, that I detached Colonel Stevenson, ‘Tho fact 
is, I did’ not detach Colonel Stevenson, Ilis was a soparate corps, 
equally strong, if not stronger than mine, We were dosirous to engago 
the enemy at the same timo, and settled a plan accordingly for an attack 
on the morning of the 24th, We sepmated on the 22nd; ho to march 
by the western, I by tho eastern road, round the hills between Budun. 
pore and Jalna ; nnd I have to observo, that this separation was neces 
sary—-fist, because both corps could not pass through the samo defiles 
in one day ; secondly, because it was to be apprehended, that if we left 
open one of the roads through thoso hills, the enomy might havo passed 
to the southward while wo were going to the northward, and then tho 
action would have been delayed, or probably avoided altogethar. Col, 
Stevenson and I were never moro than twelve miles distant from each 
other; and when I moved forward to the action of tho 28rd, we wore 
not much more than eight miles, As usual, we dopended for our intel- 
ligonce of the onemy’s position on tho-common hirearahs of the country. 
Their horse were so numerous, that without an army their position 
could not be reconnoitred by an European officer; and oven the hir- 
carrahs in our own service, who were accustomed to examine and roport 
on positions, cannot be employed here, as, being natives of tho,Carnatic, 
they are os well known as an European, 

n2 
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‘The hivearrahs reported the enemy to be at Bokerdun, Their right 
“was at Bokerdun, which was the principal place in their position, and 
gave the name to the district in which they were encamped; but their 
Jeft, in which was their infantry, which I was to attack, was at Assye, 
which was six or eight miles from Bokerdun. 

4 T directed my march so as to be within twelve or fourteen miles of 
their amy at Bokerdun, as I thought, on the 28rd. But when I. ary 
rived at the ground of encampment, I found that I was not more than 
five or six miles from it, I was then informed that the cavalry had. 
marched, and the infantry were about to follow, but was still on the 
ground; at all events it was necessary to ascertain these points; and I 
could not venture to reConnoitre without my whole force. But I be~ 
lieved the report fo be true, and I determined to attack the infantry if 
it remained still upon the ground. | I apprised Colonel. Stevenson 
of this determination, and desired him to move forward. UWpon,march- 
ing on, T found not only their infantry, but their cavalry, encamped in 
amost formidable position, which, by the by, it would have been impos- 
sible for me to attack, if, when the infantry changed their front, they 
had taken care to occupy the only passage there was across the Kaitna. 

“ When I found their whole army, and contemplated their position, of 
course I considered whether I should attack immediately, or should 
delay till the following morning. I determined upon tho immediate 
attack, because I saw clearly that if I attempted to return to my camp 
at Naulniah, I should have been followed thither by the whdle of the 
enemy’s cavalry, and I might have suffered some loss ; instead of attack- 
ing, I might have been attacked there in the morning; and, at all 
events, I should have found it very difficult to secure my baggage, as L 
did, in any place so near the enemy’s camp, in which they should know 
it was: I therefore determined upon the attack immediately. 

“Tt was certainly a most desperate Jone; but our guns were not 
silenced. Our bullocks, and the people who were employed to drive 
them, were shot, and they could not all be drawn on; but some weve ; 
and all continged to firo as long as the fire could be of any use, 

“ Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have exceeded one- 
half of its present amount, if it had not been for a mistake in the officer 
who led the piequots which wera on the right of the first lino, 

“ When the enemy changed their position, they threw their left to 
Assye, in which village they had some infantry ; and it was swrounded 
by cannon, As soon as I saw that, I directed the officer commanding 
the picquets to keep out of shot from that village; instead of that, he 
Jed directly upon it; the 79th, which were on tho right of the first line, 
followed the picquets, and the great loss we susthined was in these two 
bodies, Another evil which resulted from this mistake was the necos- 
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sity of introducing the eavalry into the cannonade and the action long 
before it was time, by which that corps lost many men, and its unity 
and efficiency, which I intended te bring forward in a clase pursuit 
at the heel of the day. But it was necessary to bring forward the 
cavalry to save the remains of tho 79th and tho picquots, which would 
otherwise have been entirely destroyed, Another evil resulting from it 
was, thkt we had then no reserve loft, and a parcel of straggling horse 
cut up our wounded ; and straggling infantry, who had pretended to be 
dend, tarned their guné upon our backs, 

“« After all, notwithstanding the attack upon Assyo by our right and 
the cavalry, no impression was made upon tho corps collected thero ti} 
T made a movement upon it with somo troops’taken from our lelt, after 
the enomy’s right had been defeated ; and it would bayo been as sell 
to have Jeft, it alone entirely till that movement was made. ILowover, 
I do not wish fo cast any reflection upon the officer who led the piequets, 
J Jament the consequences of his mistake ; but I must acknowledge that 
it was not possible for aman to Jead a body into 9 hotter fire thin he 
did the picquots on that day against Assyo, 

After the action there was no pursuit, because our cavalry was not 
then in a'staté to pursue, It was near dark when the action was over ; 
and wa passed the night on the field of battle, 

“ Colonel Stevenson marched with part of his corps as soon as he 
heard {hat I was about to move forward, and he also moved upon 
Bokerdun, He did not receive my lettor till evening, Tle got ¢n- 
tangled in a nullah in the night, and arrived at Boker dun, about, 
ane miles from me to the westward, at cight i in the morning of the 
24th, 

“The enomy passed the night of the ant at about twelve miles 
from the field df battle, twelve from the Adjutee Ghaut, and eight 
from Bokerdun, As soon as they heard that Colonel Stevenson was 
advancing to the latter}place, they set off, and never stopped till they had 
got down the Ghaut, where thoy arrived in the course of the nightof the 
24th, After his difficulties of the night of the 23rd, Colonel Stevenson 
was in no state to follow them, and did not do so till the 26th, The rea- 
son for which ho was detained till that day wna, that I might have the 
honofit of the adsistance of his surgeons to dress my Wounded soldiers, 
many of whom, after all, were not dressed for nearly a week, for want 
of the necessary number of medical men. Thnd also a long and diMeoult 
negotiation with the Nizam’s Sirdars, to induce them to admit my 
wounded into any of the Nizam's forts; and I could not allow thom to 
depart until I had scgtled ‘that point, Besides, I knew that the enemy 
had passed the Ghaut, and that to yursue thom a day sooner or a day 
later could make no difference, Since the battle, Stevenson has taken 
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Barhumpoor and Asseergur. I have defended the Nizam’s territorics. 
‘They first threatened them through the Caperbay Ghaut, and I moved 
to the southward, to the neighbourhood of Amungabad. I then saw 
clearly that they intended to attempt the siege of Asseergur, and I 
moved up to the northward, and descended the Adjuntee Ghaut, and 
stopped Scindiah, Stevenson took Asscergur on the 21st. Y heard 
the intelligence on the 24th, and that the Rajrh of Berar had’come to 
the south with an army. I ascended the Ghaut on the 26th, ard have 
marched a hundred and twenty miles since in eight days, by which I have 
sayed all our convoys and the Nizam’s territoies, I have been near 
the Rajah of Berar two days, in the course of which he has marched five 
times ; and I suspect thit he is now off to his own country, finding that 
he ‘can do nothing in this. If that is the case, I shall soon begin an 
offensive operation there, Saue 

« But these exertions, I fear, cannot last; and yet, if they are relaxed, 
such is the total absence of all government and means of defence in this 
country, that it must fall, It makes me sick to have anything to do with 
them ; and it is impossible to describe their state.” 


TO GENERAL WELLESLEY, 


* Cowderabad, 28th November, 1808, 


° 

“TI rave received your letter of the Ist instant, and have read 

with great pleasure and interest your clear and satistketory account of 
the battlo of Assye, You say you wish to have my opinion on your 
side ; if it can be of any use to you, you have it on your side, not only 
in that battlo, but in the conduct of the campaign. The merit of this 
lest is exclusively your own; the suecess of every battle must always 
be shared, in somo degree, by the mést skilful General with his troops, 
I must own I have always been averse to the practica of carrying on 
war with too many seattered armies, and also of’ fighting battles by the 
combinad attacks of separate divisions. When several armies invade 
& country on separate sides, unless cach of them is separately 9 match 
for the cnemy’s whole army, there is always a danger of their being 
defeated one after another ; because, having a shorter distance to march, 
he may draw his force together, and march upot a particular army 
before it can be supported. When a great army is encamped in separate 
divisions, {f must, of course, be attacked in separate columns. But 
Indian armies ate usually crowded together on a spot, and will, I 
imagine, be more easily routed by a single attack, than by two or threa 
separate attacks by thé same force. I seo perfectly the necessity of 
your advaneing by one route, and Colonel Stevenson by another, in 
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order to get clear of the defiles in one day; I know also that you could 
not have reconnoitied the enemy’s position without carrying on your 
whole army; but I have still some doubts whether the immediate attack 
was, under all circumstances, the best measure you could have adepted. 
‘Your objections to delay are, that the enemy might have gone off and 
frustrated your design of" bringing thom to battle, or that you might 
have fost the advantage of attack, by their attacking you in the morning, 
The consideiations which would have made me hesitate are, that you 
could heidly expect to defeat the enemy with less than half tho Joss 
you actually suffered ; that after breaking their infantry, your cavalry, 
esen when entire, was not sufficiently shong to pmsue ony distance, 
without which you could Aot have done so much execution among Uhem 
as to counterbalance your own loss; and Jastly, that there was a 
possibility af your being repulsed; in which case, the great superiority 
of the enemy’s cavalry, with some degree of spirit which they would 
have dorived from success, might have rendered a retreat impracticable, 
Suppose that you had not atlvanced to the attack, but remained under 
arms, after reconnoitring at long-shot distance, I am convinced that tho 
enemy would have decamped in the night, and as you could have 
instantly followed them, they would have been obliged to leave all or 
most of their guns beltind. If they ventured to kcep their position, 
which seems to me incredible, the result would still hava been equally 
favonabte: you might have attacked them in the course of the night; 
their artillery would have been of little use in the dark ; “it would have 
fallen ifto your hands, and their Joss of men would very likely have 
been greater than yours, If they determined to attack you in tho 
morning, as far as I can judge from the different roports that I have 
heard of the ground, I think it would have ,been the most desirable 
event that could have happened, for you would have had it in your 
power to attack thom, cither in the operation of passing the river, or 
after the whola had passed, but before they were complotely formed. 
They must, howevor, haye known that Stevenson was appronching, 
and that he might possibly join you in the morning, and this cirewn- 
stance alone would, I have no donbt, have induced them to retreat in 
the night, Your mode of attack, dhongh it might not have been the 
safest, wes undoubtedly the most decided and heroic; it will haye the 
effect of striking greater terror into the hostile armies than could have 
been done by any victory gained with the assistance of Colonol 
Stevonson’s division, and ot raising tho national military charactor, 
already high in India, still higher. 

“'T heav that negotiations aye going on at a great rato; Scindiah may 
possibly be sincere, but it is moie Hkely that one view, at least, in 
opening them, is to encouraga his army, and to dotor his tributaries 
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from insurrection, After fighting so hard, you are entitled to dictate 
your own terms of peace, 

“You seem to be out of humour with the country in which you are, 
from its not being defensible. Thé difficulty of defence must, I imagine, 
proceed cither from want of posts, or from the scarcity of ‘all kind of 
supplies; the Jatter' is most likely the case, dnd ‘it can only be remedied 
by your changing the scene of action, The Nizam ought to bt able 
to defend his own country, and if you could contrive to make him exert 
himself a little, you would be at liberty to carry the war into the Berar 
Rajah’s country, which, from the long enjoyment of peace, ought to 
be able to furnish provisions. Ile would probably make a separate 
peace, and you might themdraw from his cofintry snpplics for carrying 
on the war with Seindiah.” 





TO COLONEL READ, 


 Punganoar, 6th March, 1804, 

I navn only heard from you once since you left India, in the 
few lines that you sent me from Portsmouth. I have, I believe, only 
written to you tice, owing partly to my being much oteupied, and 
partly to my not being sure whether you were in England, or on your 
way back to this country, My secluded situation prevents me from 
hearing what is going on until long after it is known to every ong else, 
so that I can never communicate any thing that you will not have heard 
both earlier and more correctly from some others of your’ friends. 
Many causes have concuired to keep me ata distance from saciety, and 
to foree me to travel about my districts alone, where I have more 
business of different kinds than I can well manage, The subordinate 
collectors having been all removed, and a complete new set given to 
me last year, has been a great hindrance to my operations ; for it has 
obliged me not only to continue to retain the greatest part of the 
country in my own hands, but to look after, for a time, the internal 
management of the other divisions, I am also a kind of commissary 
and agent to the army, for almost all their supplies are drawn from this 
province. I should havé thought nothing of it, had it been only to 
equip them at first starting, but the demand is inereasing. Ever since 
November, 1802, when the preparations for war began, I havo nover 
had Jess than 10,000, and sometimes above 80,000 bullocks in motion ; 
and thovgh peaco has now been concluded, I am at this moment 
sending off 10,000 \Yurdah bullocks with rico to General Wellesley’s 
army beyond Aurungabad, I havo not only always had the purchase 
of the supplies, but the payment of most of the bullocks, ‘This bullock 
business, together with sheep, boats, pay of boatmen, and I do not 
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know what, and the endless disputes and correspondence about accounts, 
bills, &c,, leave me very little time for revenuo, For more than threo 
years I have not had a single holiday, and have very rarely vison from 
business before sunset. I could not have bolieved, had I not made the 
experiment, that it was,possible to undergo such # constant drudgery ; 
but, after all, my time is in some respects very unprofitably employed. 
You did infinitely more in one month in investigating the condition of 
the inhabitants, and the' principles of revenue, than I do in twelve, ‘Iwo 
very bad’ seasons in this country, and all over the Deccan, have greatly 
augmented the usual difficulty of finding subsistence for the armics, In 
some parts of the Decean there is a famino, and tho scarcity here very 
nearly approaches to that calamity, The revenue of course has sul- 
fered greatly, and now stands at alout fourteen Ines of pagodas, instead 
of sixteeft, tb which it would have risen this year, had the two last been 
but ordinary seasons. Now Jet us turn to other concerns, for you havo 
already had enough of mine. You will be happy to learn that your 
two old deputies, Macleod and Giaham, are both again Collectors. 
Macleod has probably given you himself his motives for quitting 
Malabar ; his resignation occasioned great surprise at Madras, and gave, 
T believe, great offence to Lod Clive, who had selected him for tha 
appointment, Lord Bentinck gave him, without any solicitation on his 
part, the collectorship of Arcot, Macleod thinks that Ilmdis has 
befriended him in this affair, Graham accompanied General Wellesley’s 
army in March last, as deputy-paymaster, and on tho fall of Abmed- 
nuggur yas appointed by the General, Collector of that province, and 
as it has been ceded by Scindiah, he will probably remain there, Iam 
not certain that it will not be cachanged for some other territory, T 
hope, however, notwithstanding its being insulated, that it will be 
retained as a point of junction for our detachments at Poonah and 
Hyderabad, and as an advanced station, from whence we may, if noces- 
-sary, hereafter carry our arms beyond the Nerbuddah, 

“T shall not enter into any details of the lato war with the Mahvattas, 
for, not having been myself’ in the field, I could give you no information. 
that you will not find in the nowspapers I never entertained any doubt 
that our success would bo great, but I did not expect that tt would have 
been so rapid, for I could not havo belioved that the enemy would have 
shown so little exertion as they did, Our constant succession of vic- 
tories is chiefly to be attributed to the Bengal and Madras armies having 
had a much greater body of regular cavalry than in any former war, 
and fo the conduct of Generals Lake and Wellesley in availing them- 
selves of this circumstance to make the campaign entirely offensive, to 
give the enemy no respite, and to push all thoir advantages to the 
utmost, But other causes also contributed greatly to favour our oporay 
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tions. The Meahrattas in general were much weakened by their long 
dissensions, and Scindiah in paiticular had suffered heavy losses in his 
war with Holkar, The introduction of a gieat body of regular infantry, 
with a vast train of actillery, had made his armies unwieldy, and, in 
order to keep up ¢he foot, the cavalry were neglected, They wore 
deficient in number and quality, and, as they were considered only a 
secondary corps to the infantry, they had lost all their spirit of‘enter- 
prise, They gave very little support to their-inlantry in the diferent 
battles that were fought, and they attempted nothing alone. “They fell 
in during tho campaign with soveral convoys, and, though the escorts 
were but inconsiderable, they did not cut off one of them, I have heard 
much said of the eacellence of Scindiah’s battalions, and of the danger 
to which our power in this country would haye been exposed had he 
been permitted to go on much longer augmenting them, But my own 
opinion is the very reverse of this, for I think that he could have had 
no chance of success, except fiom his cavalry ; and that, as he must have 
reduced them in proportion as he increased his infantry, every addition 
to that part of his army would only have tended to weaken his yeal 
foree. Tad he been satisfied with peons instead of battalions, and with 
a fow long field-pieces instead ot a cumbersome train of “artillery, and 
had he applied the funds consumed by his infantry to the equipment of 
his cavalry, his army might not have been so ablo to meet us in battle, 
but it would have been much better calculated than it was jo have 
carried on a protiacted, harassing, and doubtlul war. lis infantry was 
regular enough, but it wanted steadiness, in which it must glways be 
greatly inferior to ours, from the want of a national spirit among its 
officers, and ot the support and animating example of European regi- 
ments, At the battle of Assye, the severest that took place in the 
course’ of the war, I do not recollect, among all our killed and wounded 
officers, one that suffered from a musket-ball or a bayonet—a convincing 
proof that the Malnatta infantry made very little serious opposition, 
Its discipline, its arms, and uniform clothing, I regatd merely as the 
moans of drossing it out for the sacrifice, Its numerous artillery pre- 
vents it from escaping by rapid marches; it is foreed to fight, deserted 
by its cavalry, and slaughtered with vory little loss on our sido, 
Scindiah, by abandaning the old system of Mahratta warfare, and 
placing his chief dependence on disciplined infantry, facilitated tho 
conquest of the states of Poligars and Rajahs, whose forts and jungles 
might have secured them against his horse; but he at the same time 
disabled himself from maintaining 9 contest with us, for he reduced the 
war to a war of battles and sicgos, instead of one of marches and con» 
voys, As long as his battalions are not under French influence, by 
being commanded by officers of that nation, it is more our interest that 
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he should keep them up than that ho should disband them and raise 
horse. 

“ The treaties lately dictated to the Berar Rajah and Scindish by 
+General Wellesley have given us a greater accession of territory than 
we ever gained by any,former war. The revenues vf Seindiah’s cessions 
are said to amount to one crore and sixty-soven lacs of 1upecs, and those 
of the Beraiman’s to about seyonty. I can state this only as report, for 
T have not scen the schedules, The cessions of Bear are Cuttack, and 
all the districts intermixed with the Nizam’s which formerly paid a part 
of their revenue to both powers, You will sco Scindiah’s ccesions in 
the treaty which I enclose ; they comprehend all the countries north of 
Jeypoor, Oudepore, and Gohud, together with all his claims upon these 
Rajahships, which will now, under our protection, form a banier be~ 
tweer him and the Bengal provinces. Wo have only to put our armies 
on o better footing to be completely mastors of India, and to defy all 
European and native enemies, I wish you were twenty years younger, 
and back again here to bundobust some of ow new acquisitions, I hear 
diffe ent accounts of your health; somo say that you are ill, others that 
you are well; I hope, at any rate, that you are better than when you 
left India; that you enjoy the climate of your native land, its society, 
and all the wonders of its commerce and manufactures. I have lately 
had a Jetter from your old friend Narnapah, telling mo that you havo 
sent gim a magnificent present of silver attordans, kullumdans, &«., and 
that he is praying Shuborore for the retun of Iuzzoret, I imagine 
that, if you have any design of coming out again, you will dofer it till 
after you have scen the event of Buonaparte’s threatened invasion, for 
until that is decided tho scene in Europe is much moro interesting than 
in India, I shall in a vory few years bo rich enough to pay you a visit, 
but I shall be so old that it will. be hardly worth while to go home.” 


FROM BIATOR MUNRO, 


[20 a Friend on his Marriage.) 
 Guddncull, 7th Mach, 1808, 

 T rowa ago heard that you were amdng the stitickon deor, 
which fully accounted for your Jong silence, ‘The only thing that sur- 
prises me is that you should so soon have begun to think of your old 
frionds and of the common affaiis of the world, You have certainly got 
the start of me in making your permanent settlement, though I would 
not have suspected it, from the outrageous manner in which you always 
talked of matrimony. I really believe that your arguments against it 
have contributed greatly to keep me single, by always putting mo upon 
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my guard, whenover I spied the enemy blushing in a female form. My 
happiness, I am afraid, must still be deferred for a few years, and most 
likely to the period when I shall prefer the comforts of a nurse to the 
charms of a wife; when J shall be so sun-dried, and go cased in flanne! 
armour, that no dart ‘shot from any eye, black or blue, shall ever reach 
my heart. What a life have I led! I have wasted the best of my days 
withauit thd joys of love, and without the endéarments of domestic bliss. 
I can easily see from your letter that Mrs. —~- is a beaatiful girl, and, 
from what you call the short work that you made, or rather that she 
made with you, that she fs an enchanting woman; but all the fascina- 
tions of form and manner goon Jose their power unless the man js held 
by superior attractions, If a woman has not a disposition somewhat 
similar to that of her husband—if sho has not those endowments which 
can render her an amiable and intelligent companion—he wi!) soon 
regard her with indifference. Mrs, ——- is so young, and fortunately 
so far from scenes of dissipation, that you may direct her mind to any 
pursuits you please ; and you may give her a taste for reading, which, 
besides being a perpetual fund of innocent amusement to herself, will 
make her society more interesting to you and to your friends, 
« Yours ever, 
"Tomas Musno.” 


A letter to his father, written about this time, after going over 
much of the ground already touched upon in the correspondence 
with Colonel Read, concludes in the followidg terms :— 


‘Tho treaties with Scindiah and, the Berar Rajah give us the greatest 
accession of territory ever acquired on any former oceasion ; not having * 
seen the schedules, Ido not exactly know the amount of the revenuea, 
but I have heard that the cessions from Berar are estimated at sixty 
jacs, and from Seindlah at one crore and seventy ines of rupees, Wo got 
tho provinees of Delhi and Agra, and all Scindiah’s possessions to tho 
northward of Jeypoor, Jondipoor, and Gohnd, a part of Guzerat, 
Ahmednuggut in the Deccan, and Cuttack, which conneets the northeyn 
Circays with Bengal. General Wellesley dictated the terms; but ho 
probably received some assistance in the details from John Maleolm, 

+ who has since concluded a subsidiary treaty with Seindiah. Tho gra- 
dual conquest of India might have been considered ag cortain when Ban- 
galore was taken; for when the Mysore power was broken, there 
was no other that could resist us, ‘Tippoo himself was incapable of 
making any great exertions in the war in which he lost his life, Several 
of the principal powers have lready received a subsidiary foreo, and 
there is little doubt that most of the others will follow their example 
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hereaftor, either with the view of defending thomselves against external 
enemies or rebellious competitors ; for in Eastern governments the death 
of the reigning prince is usually followed by a disputed succession. 
‘Whenever they submit to receive a subsidiary foree to be constantly sta- 
tioned in their dominions, they have in fact lost their independence. 
‘They are influenced by the councils of tho British Government in India, 
—thay become accustomed fo its superiority—they sink into the rank of 
tributaries—-and their territories, on the failure’ of heirs, or perhaps 
soonor, will form provinces of the British Empho. I did not think of 
writing so long a letter when I began; the thermometer is now 106 
in my tent, and the ink will hardly flow from my pen, so that it is high 
time I should stop.’” 


TO WIS MOTIIER, 
 Anantpoor, 20th August, 1804, 


“Tx gives me great pleasure to hear that your health is better 
than it has beén for somo yenrs past; and that you aro able to enjoy the 
pleasure of walking ; and that you sometimes go as faras Edinburgh, If 
you areas fond of gardens as in former times, it must be a great comfort 
to you to have one so neat the house, I would give a great deal to have 
here such a garden as that at Levon Lodge; but insicad of the shady 
groves in which it is supposed that we Indians pass our lives, there is 
hardly a tree between this place and Poonah. I am endeavouring to 
convert about an acre of ground into a garden, but find it vary difficult 
to get cither seed or ae’ All that I have in it are fourteen fig-trees, 
about ten or twelve inches high, which survived out of a great number 
of plants brought froma small garden at Cuddapah, above a hundred 
miles distant, I have also a few vines, for they avo hardy and thrive 
everywhere, J prefer the fig and the vino to most other fruit-trees, 
Deeausa they bear in ten,or fifteen months ; most other fruit-trees, in 
this country, do not bear in less than cight or ten years, I have sown 
the seeds of the mango, the orange, and several others; bul Ido not 
mean to stay in this country to see them in blossom. TI have no river at 
my garden’s end, but a deep well, from which I draw water with the 
assistance of a wheel and four bullocks, It is only in the gront riyors in 
India that running water is seen throughout tho year; such streams 
as Kelvin, or even Clyde, and all others downwards, only flow aftor a 
fall of rain, and all the rest: of the year present notliing to the eyo but a 
bed of dry sand, In this part of India we have none of tho verdant 
fields that are everywhere seen in Britain, Tho waste lads are alyays 
brown and naked, avith hardly a blade of grass: the corn-fiolds, after 
the crop is cut, soon become perfectly bare, and nothing is to bo seen 
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Wut an immense plain of red or black earth, until the grain rises again 
the following year. In our kitchen-gardens, carrots and onions ara 
better than they are in Europe. My green peas just now are about 
tour inches high, and I despair of ever seeing them reach to five ; but 
this is owing, I believe, to my bad gardening, for many people hava 
them as luxuriantly a3 in Scotland, My garden is altogethor such a 
miserable place, that I am almost ashamed to go.into it, and uswally 
avoid it in my walks: it is however of no great consequence how 
it is, as I am always absent eight or nine montlis in the year, ant would 
not have leisure to enjoy its beauties, were it the finest in the world, 
My father tells me that John has heen dux of his class for same days: 
T would rather hear that howas 2 favourite among his companions, and 
their dux when out of school.” 


TO HIS SISTER, 


® Anantpoor, 22nd July, 1805, 

4“ You are now, I believe, for the first time, a latter or two in 
my debt: nothing from you has reached me of a later date than the 
16th of May, 1804, ‘I'his correspondence between India ard Scotland, 
between persons who have not seen each other for near thirty years, 
and who may never meet again, is something like letters from the dead 
to the living. We are both so changed from what we were, that when 
T think of home, and take up one of your letters, I almost fancy nfyself 
listening to a being of another world. No moral or religious book, not 
even the Gospel itself, ever calls my attontion so powerfully to the short- 
ness of life, as does in some solitary hour the recollection of my friends, 
and of the long course of days and years that have passed away since I 
saw them. These ideas occur oftener in proportion as my stay in this 
country is prolongéd ; and as the period of my departure from it seems 
to approach, I look with pleasure to home ; but I shall leave India with 
regret, for Lam not satisticd with the subordinate line’in which I have 
moved, and with my having been kept from holding any distinguished 
military command by the want of rank, I shall never, I fear, be able 
to sit down quietly to ‘enjoy privato life ; and I shall most likely return 
to this country in quest of what I may never obtain, 

« My resolution of going home has boon strengthoned by having this 
year discovered that my sight is not so good as it was. I find that when 
writing I must go to the door of my tent for the benefit of light when I 
wish to mend my pen. I endeavour to believe that this is ontirely 
owing to my baying lived so many years in tents under a burning sun, 
‘The sun has probably not shone in vain; but I suspect that Time has 
also had a share ip whitening my hair and dimming my sight, is 
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hand appears now before my eyes only thin and shadowy, like that of 
one of Ossian’s ghosts, but it will grow thick and dark in a few years, 
and I must therefore return to my native land, and seo my friends 
before it is too Inte. Alexander will go home in December, if peace 
is made before that time with tho Mabvattns, 

 T hope you have been successful in your memorial about Captain 
Donglgs's property. I should not have been sanguine myself, had you 
not mentioned the able counsel by whom you haye been advised,” 


TO HIS BROTHER. 


“ Chitweyl, 29th March, 1805, 


“T save received your letter of the 26th Fobruary, and admire 
the gallandry and persevorance with which both the Europeans and the 
* Bengal array have returned so often to the assault of Bhurtpore*s even 
if the report of the Ewopeans being dispirited is well founded, it is not 
to be wondered at; for I do not believa that any troops in Evrope 
would have preServed their spirit under so tnany discouraging yepulses 
as they havo sustained, ‘Their despondency will soon vanish; a little 
rest or any trifling success will reanimate their courage. General Lako's 
official report of the aflairs of the 20th and 21st of February makes the 
loss Joss than your account, and he says nathing of raising tho siege, 
T should like much to bo on the spot, to seo how it is conducted; for 
one would think that there is either a want of skill ov of artillery, for 
all the breaches are stated to have been narrow and steep, and it ig 
therefore not at all surprising that the troops should have been repulsed, 
When a breach is bad, and the defenders numerous, if they make any 
resistance at all, it is almost impossible to carry it. ‘Tho General describes 
the assault of the 21st as having lasted two hours, Troops who could 
support such a contest, would certainly have carried the place, had the 
breach been a good one, I am afraid that your artillery have not been 
sufficiently numerons to make a proper breach, and to destroy the de- 
fences. Was thore no possibility ot’ making a lodgment in tho breach, 
though tho place cquld not be carried? The attacks lested long cnough 
for a party to have made a lodgment, but thore might have been somo 
insurmountable obstacle to such » measure being carried into oxocution 
arising from the nature of the defences and the situation of the brenent 
I wish you could send me a plan of the placo and of the attacks, and a, 
sketch of the country between Agra and tho Mockundar Pass, T 
often consult your friend Iearsey’s; but though it Inys down Bhurt- 
pore, every thing to the west and south is blank. I hope that the 
General will persevere in the siege, and if he is deficient in military 
stores, convert it inta a blockade until he gots a supply, I sce nothing 
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gloomy in your situation, but on the contrary, ‘every thing that ought 
to inspire hope and confidence. The repulses at Bhurtpore give me a 
higher opinion of the Bengal army than all their victories, We cannot 
expect that we are to carry on war without mecting any disaster, and 
that it should be quite a holiday work, in which every thing is to go on 
as we wish, I see nothing alarming in Meer Khan's irruption into the 
Dooab and Rohilkund. In our wars here, Iyder and Tippog have 
always been in the heart of the Carnatic with a host of cavalry that 
nothing less than our whole army could face, An amy of horse is only 
formidable when it can keep the enemy in check; when it cannot face 
his cavalry, nothing is more contemptible, This is the case with 
Holkar; his cavalry can neither oppose yours, nor venture to attack 
any considerable detachment of infantry, It appears from your lottors, 
that bis infantry is all at Bhurtpore. Te can therefore hardly be said 
to have any army at all; for his infantry is converted into a garrison, 
aud his cavalry into a party of marauders. I see nothing to be appre- 
hended fiom such an enemy; only persevere in offensive operations, 
and he must be reduced. 1 think Scindiah will be too cautious to engage 
in a new war, but if he does, we shall prevent him from giving you any 
trouble.” 





TO INS MOTIIER, 


 Raydioog, 28rd October, 1805, 

“ You will have no cause to accuse me of silence if the lag ships 
reach England without accident ; for I believe that I have written three 
letters to you within these three months, You will see by them that 
your alarms about my health are groundless, and that I am as well as 
ever I was at home, My only Indian complaint, as I mentioned in one 
of these letters, isa slight pain, which I sometimes feel in my back, 
occasioned by a fall in leaping over a ditch, about twelve or fourteen 
years ago, You will howover think very Nettle of it, when you hnow 
that it has never, for a single day, prevented me from nding or taking 
amoining’s walk of about four miles, which I do every day at sunrise, 
if I do not ride, I feol it most after sitting long in one position, And 
Tam convinced that my father's lunbago at Northside gave him more 
trouble in a week than mine has given me in twelve years. A much 
thoro serious complaint is tho deafness which I brought from home, 
and which is older than my remembrance, ‘The temporary fits which I 
tised to have at home of extemporary deafness ava much less frequent in 
this country ; but Iam ntore impatient under them, because a society 
of grown-up gentlemen are not so casily pravailed upon as my school. 
fellows were, to raiso their voices for my convenience. I have now 
given you the history of all my ailings, and I imaging they are as few 
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ag fall to the lot of most men of my ago, even in Scotland. I hare been in- 
duced by your letter of the 8th of March, the longest I over received from 
you, to repeat all that I wrote in a late letter on the state of my health ; 
and I mean also to follow your advice of writing oftener, though Ishould 
send but a few lines at atime. With respect to going home, it js my 
intention to leave India next year; but I have many doubts about alopt- 
ing your plan of seeking a family of my own, |I saw myself sono 
obstacles to it; but you have raised up many mare by yout alarming 
aceount 6f tho manners of modain ladies, As you exclude youth, and 
beauty, and family from the qualifications of a wife, I suspect that you 
mean that I should Iead to the altar the widow , or Some ancient 
lady, who has composed a treatise on the education of young women, 
Had I passed all my life at homo, I might perhaps, as my sister$ say, 
have heeh the fittest person to choose a wife for myself, I might have 
been acqiainted with her from her carly years, known porfeetly her 
tempor and disposition, and been in little danger of being deceived on 
theso points; but after an absence of near thitty yeas, spent chiefly in 
atent, Ishall on my return know as little of the women of my own 
country as those of any other nation in Emope, And as I shall not 
have so inan¥ opportunities, as younger men, of mixing in fomalo socioty, 
I should, if I trusted entirely to my own judgment in the choice of a 
wife, find most likely, when it was too late, that I had made a bad one, 
I am therefore inclined to think that it will be the wisest course to be 
guided by your opinion in this important matter, I am very sorry that 
you have been obliged to abandon Leven Lodgo on account of ts dis~ 
taneo; because you will, I am afraid, find the want of the garden, 
Your new house has the advantage of being nearer Mra, Erskine; but 
from its situation at the corner of two streets, it must bea very noisy 
place, and ean have very little ground. You say that it has move than 
we had in Glasgow. ‘Ihis may well be, for wo had none there.” 





It will be gathered from various expressions that ocenr in his cor- 
respondence with the members of his family, that Colonel Munro hat 
for some time back meditated at least a temporary return to the land 
of his birth. Though far from rich, he ‘had managed, in spite of 
a well-ordered liberality, to accumulate enough, and move than 
enough, to support, him in the position of a gentleman ; and, by 
length Of service, hie was entitled to retire on the full allowance of 
the military rank to which he had attained. It would appear, ine 
deed, that his plans for resigning the collectorship of the Ceded 
Districts were in progress when an event befell, of which it is not 
too much to say’ that it passed like a shock of electricity through 
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every yerve of the English body politic in India. The calm 
which seemed to prevail, from one extremity of the Company's 
torritories to another, was suddenly broken by the outbreak of a 
military revolt at Velore. Two battalions of sepoys, which wera 
in cantonments there, rose upon their own officers and upon a 
European regiment quartered beside them; and, being faveured 
by darkness and by the panic which surprise under such cireum- 
stances invariably occasions, they succeeded in putting to death 
many of those whom they attacked, anc in shutting up the resi- 
due within one of the barracks, where it was impossible that they 
could be able long to maintain themselves. By- great goad for- 
tune Colonel Gillespie, one of the biavest soldiers whom the Bri- 
tish army has ever produced, happened to be stationed atno’great 
distance from ,the scene of the disturbance, He was no sooner 
informed by a fugitive of what had occurred than he put himself 
at the head of the 28:4 regiment of light dragoons, and, gallop- 
ing to Velore, made short work with the mutineers, whom the 
yery fame of his presence appeared to subdue. Thé revolt was 
quelled almost as suddenly as it had broken out, and the ring- 
leaders, after having been tried and found guilty, were blown 
away from the months of cannon. But the ansiety of Gevern: 
ment did not therefore cease: on the,contrary, serious fears were. 
entertained Jest the spirit which had prematurely shown itself in 
one placo might be fermenting in others ; and all officers, particu- 
larly those in detached commands, were cautioned to be upon 
their guard. The following, marked private and confidential, 
reached Colonel Munro. It was in the handwriting of Lord 
‘William Bentinck, then Governor of Madvas :— 


* Pout St, George, August 2nd, 1806, 

“Wo have every reason to believe, indeed undoubtedly to know, 
that tho emissuvies and adherents of the song of Cippoo Sultan have heen 
most active below the Ghauts, and it is said that the same intrigues have 
been carrying on ahdve the Ghauts. Great reliance is said to have been 
placed apon the Gutrumconda Poligars by the princes. I recommend 
you (0 uso the utmost vigilance and precaution ; aud you are hereby au- 
thorized, upon any symptom or appearance of insurreetion, ta take such 
meusures as you muy deum necessary. Let mo advise you nat to place 
tou much dapendenes on any of the Native troops, It is impossible at 
this moment to say how far both Native infantry and cavalry may stand 
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by us in caso of need, It has been ingeniously worked up into. a quéss 
tion of religion, The minds of the soldiery have been inflamed to the, 
highest state of discontent and disaffection, and upon this fecling has 
been builtjthe re-establishment of the Mussniman government, tinder 
one of the sons of Tippoo Sultan, Itis hardly ¢redible that such pro- 
gress could have been made in soshort a timo, and without the knowledge 
of dny of us, But, believe me, tho conspiracy has extended heyond all 
belief, and has reached the most remote parts of our army ;"and tho in- 
trigue has appeared to have been overy where most successfully carried 
on. The capture of Velore, and other decided measures in contempla- 
tion, accompanied by extreme vigilance oy all parts, will, I trust, still 
prevent a great explosion,” 


Colénel Munvo’s answor was as follows ;— 


“ Anantpoor, 11th August, 1806, 


“ T xtave had the honour to receive your Lordship's letter of the 
2nd instant. On the first alarm of the conspiracy at Velore, I dispatched 
orders to watch the proceedings of the principal people of Gurrumeonda, 
for I immediately suspected that the sons of Tippoo Sultan were con- 
eerned, and I concluded that if they had oxtonded their intrigues beyond 
Velore, the most likely places for them to begin with wore Chitteldroog, 
Nunglidroog, Gurrumconda, and Seringapatam. 

“ Gurrumeonda is porhaps,the quarter in which they would find most 
adherents, not from anything that has recontly happened, but from its 
cheapness having rendered it tho residence of a great number of the dis- 
banded troops of their father, and from the ancestors of Cummeér.ul Dit 
Khan having been hereditary Killedars of Gurrumconda under the 
Mogul empire, before their connexion with Iyder Ally, and sequired a 
certain degree of inifuence in the district which is hardly yet done away, 
The family of Cummer ul Diu is the only one of any consequence at- 
tached by the ties of relationship to that of ‘ppoo Sultan j and Ido not 
think that it has sufficient weight to be at all dangerous without tho limits 
of Gurrumconda, ee z 

“The Poligars, I am convineed, never will ran any risk for tho sake 
of Tippov’s family, » Some of them would bo well pleased to Join in dis. 
turbances of any kind, not with the view of Supporting a new govern. 
ment, but of rendering themselyes moro independent. Tho most 
restless among them, the Ghuttim-man, is fortunately in confinomont § 
and T imagine that the others have had little or no gorrespondence with 
the Princes, Had it been carried to any length, E should most likely 
have heard of it from some of the Poligais themselves, 

‘The restoration of the Sultan never could alonehayo been the motive 
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for such a conspiracy. Such an event could have been desirable to none 
of the Hindoos who form the bulk of the Native troops, and to only a 
part of the Mussulmans, During the invasion of the Carnatie by Hyder, 
the Native troops, though ten or twelve months in arear, thaugh ex- 
posed to privations of every kind, though tempted by offers of reward, 
and though they saw that many who had gone over to him were yaised 
to distinguished situations, never mutinied or showed any signs even of 
discontent; Occasional mutinies have oceurred since that period, but 
they were always partial, and had no other object than the removal of 
some particular giievance. ‘he extensive range of the late conspiracy 
can only be accounted for bythe General Orders having been converted 
into an attack upon religious ceremonies ; and though the regulations had 
undoubtedly no such object, it must be confessed that the prohibition of 
the marks of caste was well calculated to enable artful leaderg'to in. 
flame the minds of the ignorant—for there ig nothing so absurd but that 
they will believe it when made a question of religion, ITowever strange 
it may appear to Europeans, I know that the general opinion of the most 
intelligent natives in this pat of the country is, that it was intended to 
make the sepoys Christians. ‘The rapid progress of the conspiracy is not 
to be wondered at, for the circulation of the General Orders piepaed 
the way by spreading discontent ; and the rest was easily done by the 
means of the tuppal, and of sending confidential emissarics on leave of 
absence, The capture of Velore, and, still more, the rescinding of, the 
offensive parts of the regulations, will, T haye no doubt, prevent any fur- 
ther commotjon—for the causes heing removed, the discontent which has 
been excited will soon subside and be forgotten. ‘I'he Native troops, 
sengible of their own guilt, will naturally for some time be full of suspi- 
cion and alarm ; butit is hardly credible that they will again commit any 
acts of viblehce.”” 


Colonel Muro had previously written to his father on the sub- 


ject, and I subjoin his letter :-— ' 
* Anantpoor, 4th September, 1806, 


“ My promotion to Licutonant-Colonel, about which you appear so 
anxious, is an old affair, Iam about half way up the list, next to John 
Dighton ; and Diividson, who has given you so much trouble, is about a 

ydozen lower down, -——-— is, I suppose, gentleman-usher to all old 
‘indians on their arrival in Edinburgh ; for I find that he introdueds all 
those who visit you. I imagine that those Indians, from their talking of 
nothing but India, must be very insipid company to the old resident 
natives of Scotland. : ‘ 
*T do not admire the plan of the ’s, in setting George to read 
socarly, Ind he been the son of Scribblerus, or My, Shandy, such an 
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experiment might have been expected; but I could not have believed 
that ——-— would have tried it. She may make her son puny and 
sickly by such early studies, without making him a bit wiser than other 
boys who begin threo years later: he will get sore eyes and wear a wig, 
and be tormented by his playfellows, . 

« Alexander will have written to yon of the peace with Ilolkar, Tho 
avnfies have returned into quarters, and thore is gt present no Itkelihood 
oftany of the Native powers interrupting our tranquillity, A’ very serious 
mutiny’ took place in June among the sepoys at Veloe, in which sixtcon 
officers and about a hundred Europeans of the 69th régiment Jost their 
lives. The fort was, during some hours, in the possession of the insur. 
gents, but was very gallantly recovered by Colonel Gillespie, who hap. 
pened very fortunately tq be in the command of the cavalry at Arcot, and 
hastondd to Velore on the first alarm with the 28rd light dragoons and 
7th regiment Native cavalry, Somo of his own letters, of which I' 
enclose a copy, will give you a full account of the affair, 

“ A committee was appointed to invostigate the causes of the insurvec- 
tion. It has lately been dissolved ; but I have not heard what report 
it has made, I have no doubt, however, that tho discontent of tho 
sapoys’ was originally occasioned by somo ill-judged regulations about 
their dress; and that it broke out into open violence in consequence of 
being encouraged hy the intrigues of ‘Lippoo, son of Moiz ul Din, then a 
prisoper,in the place, ‘The offensive article/of the regulations, which oc 
casioned so much mischiof, and which has since been rescinded, ran in 

* the follawing words :— ben! eh! 

10th, —‘ It is ordered by tho regulations, that a native soldier shall 
not mark his face to denote his cagto, or wear ear-ripgs when dressed in 
his uniform, And itis further directed, that at all paades, andtipon all’ 
duties, every soldier of the battalion shall be clean shaved on the chin, 
It is directed also, that uniformity, as far az is practicable, be presorved 
in regard to the quantity and shape of the hair upon the upper lip” 

«This trifing regulation, and a turban, with something in its shapo 
or dedorations to whicli the sepoys ave extremely avorse, wore thought 
to be so essential tp the stability off ower in this country, that it was 
resolved to introduce them, at ial of throwing our Nafive army 
into rebellion. One battalion ha ady at Veloro refected*the turban, 
and been marched to Madras, with handkerchiofs tied about their horde: 
but the projectors Were not discouraged. They pushed on their grand 
design until they were suddenly stopped short by tho dreadful meas. 
sacre of the 10th /of July. ‘hey wore thon filled with, alarm: thoy 
imagined that there was nothing but disaffection and conspiracy in all 
quarters, and that there would be a general explosion throughout all our 
military stations, There was, fortunately, however, no ground for 
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such apprehensions; for almost every person but thomselves was con~ 
vineed that the sepoys, both from long habit and from interest, wera 
attached to the sorviee~that nothing but an attempt to foree tha dis. 
agreeable regulation upon them would tempt them to commii any out- 
tage, and that whenoyer this design was abandoned, every danger of 
commotion would be at an end, and the sepoys would bo as tractable arid 
faithful‘as ever, Thetv discontent had nothing in it of treason or disaflec- 
tion; it was of” the same kind as that which would have been oxclted 
in any nation,by‘a violent attack upon its prejudices, 

“ Poter the Great found the Russian beard a tough job, Beards and 
whiskors are not now such weighty matters in Europe as formerly ; bit 
even now an order to shave the heads of all the troops in Britain, leaving 
them only a lock on the crown like Iindoos, or to make all the ‘Brosby- 
terian soldiers wear the image of the Popo or St, Anthony instafd -of a 
cockado, would, I suspect, occasion some expressions, if not acts, of digs 
loyalty. A stranger who veads the Madras regulation would naturally 
suppose that the sepoys’ beards descend ‘to their girdles, nnd that they 
are bearded like the pard; but this is so fav fram being the case, that 
they ave now, and have been as Jong as I can remembor, as smooth on 
the chin as Europeans, making 9 due allowance for the difference’ of the 
razors employed | on the two subjects, And as to tho hair upon the 
upper lip, its form is so much liko that which sometimes appears upon 

the upperlip of our din dragoons and grenadiers, that none but the cri- 

wtical eye of a shaver‘coutd distinguish the difference, Had the grand 
* projected abaving-matéh terminated without accident, it might have 
amused the spectators like,a pantomime upon a large stage; but when it 
is considered. how many brave men have lost their lives by it, one cannot 
help feeling for the national character,” 


I [add td this a letter addressed to his sister. It was one of the 
last which he ‘vrote previously to his retuin home, 


« Anonthoor, 5th August, 1807, 

“ A wunmen of your lettergspave ‘reached rhe within thean few 
months, and I am not sure viel or not I have answered any of 
them # they ava dated the 2ist of, June and 8ist of December, 1806, 

yffnd the 2nd of January and Gth of February, 1807, One of them 
contains Sour sheets and a half, which is pethaps the cause of my not 
having before ventured to confess that I had received it. The climate 
of Scotland has, by your acgoynt, improved very much in its effects on 
the growth of trees, I find some difficulty in believing this, because 
it is contrary to the course of nature ; for men and women have always 
observed, that as they grow older, every thing clso degenerates, The 
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seasons become morc inclement, and corn, and animals, and trees more 
stunted in thelr growth. But your trees—yonr ivy—have escaped the 
influence of this general law, by their having been protected in their 
tender years by some firs, I remember two of those generons natives 
of our isle, as you call them, at Northside, and thqugh they were at least 
fifty years old, they were scarcely twenty feet high: they certainly did 
Not shoot up three or four feet in a senson, in theiy youth ; yet they were 
the two most respectable trees in that part of the country ; and I doubt if 
your woods can show any thing like them. ‘Trees in this country yy with the 
advantage of artificial watering, hardly ever shoot more than six fect in 
a season, and in general not more than four or five; but much less if 
goats get among them, I have a great mihd to bring home a flock of 
five hundred or a thousand, if I con get a passage for them, morely to 
show, you what they can do in ono day in your elephant woods, I think 
they wodld finish the leaves in the forenoon, and tho bark in the after- 
noon, But it is in vain to talk of trees and goats to a politician ; and I 
wish, therefore, that I could tell you who this Mr, Paul is, about whom 
you ask, Some say that he is a tailor, who brought out 2 long bill 
against some of Lord Wellesley’s Staff, and was in consequence pro~ 
vided for; thers say that he was an adventurer, who sold knicknacks to 
the Nabobs of Oude, All that I know for certain is, that he is a great 
patrigt, and that if you are obliged to get patriots from Indi, itis high 
time that I were home, 
“@ am now preparing to quit this country: I havo written for a, 
“ passage, and mean to go to Madras next month 3 and if nothing | unex« 
pectedly occurs to detain me, I shall sail in October, and reach England, 
I hope, in March. TI shall leave Indid with great regrat, for I shall 
carry’ with me only 2 moderate competency, while by Yemaining four.or 
five years longer I should double my fortune; this, however, i is of little, 
consequence, as Iam not expensive, But what J am’ chiefly ‘anxious’ 
about is, what I am to do’when I go home, I havo no, fank in ‘the 
army there, and coull gt be employed upon an expedition to the Cot 
tinent, or anyother" quarter ; and as I ama stranger to ‘tho genorous 
natives of your islo, I should be exgyded frdm ‘overy other lino as well 
as military, and should have noth! do but to lic down in 4 field lke 
the firmer’s boy, ahd look at thaglark sailing through -the clotids, I 
wish to sce our father and mother, and shall therefore make tho voyage ; 
but I much fear that I shall soon get tired of an idle life, and bo obliged 
to return to this country for employment,” 
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CIIAPTER XI. 
Colonel Mimro in Europe. 


Tux promise which Colonel Munro had ‘given in the preceding 
Tetiev to his sister, he sade immediate preparations to fulfil, 
ving resigned his appointment as collector in the Ceded Pro- 
vinees, and ananged his private affairs in a satisfactory rhanner, 
he proceeded to Madras—where, early in October, he took his 
passage in one of the shipsof the season, and sailed for England. 
The voyage, considering that fleets were obliged in those days to 
Seok’ the protection of a convoy, was a favourable oue. On the 
éth of April, 1808, lie landed at Deal; whence, without-longer 
panse than syas*alghutely necessary for refreshment, he travelled - 
post to Londot. Right and twenty years and upwards had ran 
their coyrsc' since he Sst entered that great city only to legve it 
again. ‘They had wrought their accustomed changes in the outward , 
aspect of things, 'and he marvelled as he beheld them, He looked 
within himself, and perceived there changes still more palpable. 
It was not so mych the lapse of time as the variety of scenes 
ahrongh which he had pagsed, ahd the experience of human life 
-thente ariging, that appélired to have made an ,old man of him, 
Yet there: lingered in his hedrt a yearting desire to vevidit the 
scengs of his youth, as if it had been’ possiblé to repeople, them 
with, youth's companions, or even to look at them throygh the 
bright medium which youth interposes between the ottivard 
sense and the objects*to which it is directed. He made no-effort 
to restrain, far less to extinguish fhis feeling ; though at éach new 
mile of his northward ‘journey it took a deeper and a deeper 
colouring.” Ilis mother, for whom he’ entertained» the deepest 
affection, had died a year before he left India. Two of his bro- 
thera and many of his tarly friands were gone likewise, and his 
father had fallen into that mélahcholy state when the conversa- 
tion even of those nearest and dearest to us no longer gives 
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pleasure. A letter to his sister, written in the autumn of this 
year, though it makes no allusion to these and other bereave~ 
ments, seems to indicate that the gratification of a wish long 
cherished, and often to herself expressed, had brought much moie 
of melancholy than of enjoyment with it. 


“ Glasgow, 25th October, 1808, 


Youn letters to Alexander and me, without date as usyal, have 
arrived just as punetually as if they had had that qualification, We shall 
not be in Edinburgh till the 2nd November, and instead of paying you a 
visit at Ammondel, I must, I believe, stay at honte until I recover my hear- 
ing ; for Iam now deafer than ever I was in my life, owing toa cold which 
Leaught, a rather which caught me, day or two before Left Edinburgh, 
Thave beert little more than a dumb spectator ol all the galety which you 
talk of, for I can hadly hear a word thatis said, I never was so impatient 
under deafness as at present, when I meet e¥e1y moment in my mative’ 
city old acquaintances, asking filty questions, which they are abligetl ito 
repeat four or five times before they can make nto comprehend them. 
Some of’ thent stare at me, and think, no doubt, that Thm come lidine 
because Iam deranged, Iam so enbrely incapable, of doking any part: 
in conversation, that I have no pleasuie in seyeny) and go, into it 
merely to save appearances, A solitary walk is almost thé-oply thing* 
in whith I have any enjoyment, I have beon twica at Northside, and 
though it rained without ceasing’ on both days, it .did not provent me 
from iarbling up and down the river from Claysloup to the Aqueduct 
Bridge, I stood aboye an hour at Jackson’s Darh, looking at tite water 
rushing over, while the rain and withered ‘leaves ware descending thick 
about me, and while I recalled the’ days that mo past, ‘The wind 
wthisthng through the trees, and the water tumbling over the, dam, had 
still the same saund as befaras but the darkness of the day, and the Nttle 
smpt box perched upon the opjfosite bank, destroyed much of the iJu- 
ston, and made mio feel that forme times wore gone, I don’t know how 
it is, but when I-look back to ealy years, always assovinte sunshine 
with them, When I think of Novthwood-{do, I always think ofa fing 
day, with the sunbeams stveaming,down upgn Kelvin and its woody 
banks. Ido not entér completely into carly svenes’of life in gloomy, 
drizzling weather; and Tmean to Vovote the first sunny day to another visit 
to Kelvin, which; whatever you may, say, is worth ton such paltry 
streams as,your Ammon.” 


Tt appears from a previous eommunicaljon to his sister, that 
Colonel Munro was not among the number of those who, after 
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spending their best years in India, amid the excitement of public 
business, expect to find at once enjoyment and repose in the 
retirement of a country life. His views of men and things were 
® great deal too sober for this; he understood, before hazarding 
the experiment, that an active mind, even if it be somewhat over. 
worked, soon ceases fp tolerate the burthen of absolute idjeness ; 
and that meve voluntary oceupation, however improving in jtself, 
fails to, supply the void which has been occasioned by the ces- 
sation of urgent public matters, A few months’ experience of 
the realities of his new position fully confirmed him in this per- 
suasion, He spent a Winter in Edinburgh, mixing in the society 
of the place, and attending the lectures of several of the pro~ 
Fessors, particularly those of Dy, Hope, professor of chemistry ; 
and he looked about for a desirable estate in which to invest a por- 
tion of his capital, with the intention sooner or later of devoting his 
attention to agriculture, But one by one these different sources of 
interest lost their charm, and he betook himself to London, Ilere 
a wider field Jay open to him, and he entered upon it with charac- 
teristic activity, Society—~political, literary, and scientific— 
received him gladly, IIe met the advances which were made to 
him with cordiality, and in spite of his deafness gave as well as 
recelyed hoth ‘entertainment and edification, One of his favourite 
amusements was to be present in the courts of law, and to observe 
the manner in which advocates and judges conducted themselves, 
He was likewise a great frequenter of the Ilouses of Lords and 
Commons; and he studied in private, among other sciences, 
political economy, of which Mr, Ricardo was then looked upon 
as the Corypheeus. Still, by little and little, these pursuits 
palled upon him—he accordingly renewed his correspondence with 
the Duke of Wellington, then in the full career of his Pentnsu~ 
lay trivmphs, and expressed a strong desire to join him. Though 
not in a position to print any of the letters which passed between 
‘them, I am enabled, on his Grace’s personal authority, to state 
that he desiredand event made an effort to find employment for 
Colonel Munro in the Commissariat * Department, but that un+ 
avoidable circumstances prevented if. Disappointed here, 
Colonel Munro entered into commuuication with Sir Jobn Tope, 
afterwoids Lord Hopefoun, and necampanied that distinguished 
officer in the expedition to the Scheldt, in which Sir J ohn Tops 
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acted as second. in command, I much regret that, if he wrote 
any letters from Walcheren, they have either not been preserved 
or I have been unable to trace them, All, therefore, that I am 
permitted to say concerning this episode in his career is, that he 
served as an amateur at the siege of Flushing, aud lived all the 
while ag the guest of Sir John Tope. But other and perhaps 
more congenial employment was in preparation for him, on which, 
soon after his return from that ill-advised and wo1se-managed 
expedition, he entered. 

‘As the period drew near which was to determine the relation 
jn which the Last India Company was henceforth to stand towards 
the British nation—whether its charter of exclusive trade to places 
east of the’ Cape was to expire altogether, or to be renewed in its 
integrity, or to suffer modification—a violent spirit of party began, 
as is usual among us in similar circumstances, to manifest itsdlf 
in all circles which felt or fancied that there was a chance of their 
being affected, éither directly or indirectly, by the decision of the 
legislature, ‘The Court of Directors, and the Company in 
general, were, as a matter of course, steady advocates of an abso~ 
lute renewal; the mercantile interest, particularly in the out~ 
ports, demanded a total abolition; and his Majesty’s ministers 
calculated, with all tha nicety of which they wae capable, on 
which side the probabilities of an increase to the public rovenue 
were likely to be. It followed, as a necessary consequence, that. a 
seiles of inquiries took place befure the ILouse of Commons, and 
that every man of note who was sypposed to be conversant with 
the merits of the question at issue appeared at tho bar to piva 
his evidence, Among others Colonel Munro was examined; and 
the Fifth Report on Indian Affnirs—one of the ablest documents 
ever laid upon the table of the [louse—shows that no opinion ent+ 
ried greatet,weight with it than his, It would be cruel to the 
general reader wore I to cary him into the intricacies of a dis» 
eussion which is now,as xnuch a legend of times gone by’ as the 
gveat agrarian dispute under the Roman consulate; butI think that 
he will not read without jifferest a paper which Colonel Munro 
drew up, because the whole pith of the matter seems to be 
included in it. It will he seen that Colonol Munro argues like a 
man on whose mind a knowledge. of the true principles of com« 
merce had already dawned. An, uncompromising advocate of the 
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doctrine of fiee trade in the abstract, he still contends for thi 
wisdom of rendering it free on both sides ; and augurs little from thi 
opening of the outports only, because at that time British manu. 
factured goads could not compete, in quallty and cheapness, witl 
Indian manufactured goods in the Indian market. The wheel o! 
fortune has gone round in this respect; and British caligoes and 
woollen pieces, to the great misfortune of the native weavers, now 
fulfil the prophecy which in certain contingencies Munro hazarded 
concerning them, 


MEMORANDUM ON OPENING {THE TRADE WIT INDIA TO THE OULPORTS, 
1st FEBRUAKY, 1813, 


“Tun discussions between his Majesty's ministers and the 
Divectors of the Kast India Company, regarding the renewal of tho 
Chatter, have apparently broken off upon a point which neither party 
scem at first to have looked forward to, as coming within the range of 
concessions to be made to public opinion. ‘Tho opening of the import 
trade fiom India directly to the outports of the Dnittd Kingdom is 
never once mentioned by Lord Melville in his letters of the 28th De- 
cember, 1808, and 17th December, 1811, ‘Vhough he insists on “the 
admission of the ships as sell as the goods of private merchants to the 
trade of India as a preliminary condition, yet this applies of to the 
exports from the ontports and the imports to the Port of London; nd 
in one of his Inst communications to the Directors, on the 4th of March, 
1812, in answer fo the sixth article of the hints submitied to him hy 
that body, viz. ‘The whole of the Indian tade to be brought to the 
Port of London, and the goods sold at ihe Company’s sales,’"—he ob- 
serves, that the ddoption of the regulation suggested in this proposition 
will probably tend to the security and advantage of the revenue, 

“Lord Buckinghamshire’s letter of the 27th of April, 1812, contains the 
first notice of an intention to open the import trade to the ontports; and 
in pis letters of the 24th December, 1812, and 4th January; 1818, ho 
stntes that this change in the original arrangement had heen tho result 
of personal conferences with petsons interested in the trade of the out- 
ports, who had shown that the liberty of export without that of import 
would be nugatory, 

The sentiments of the Directors, gn the opening of the trade, had. 
Jong been known to his Majesty's Governmont, It might have been 
expected, therefore, that ministers would at once have formad thar 
own plan, and proceeded to carry it into effect; or if, before taking this 
atop, they wished to receive every suggestion by which it might be im- 
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proved, it might have boen expected that they would have begun with 
examining the petitions, and hearing the delegates from the outports ; 
that they would then have heard the objections of the Directors to the 
claims of the outports—admitted them if just, rejected them ifotherwise ; 
and, finally, have alopted thelr own plan, either as it originally stcod, 
or with such amendments as might hayo been “judged expedient, But 
instead of following this course, ministers enter into a long negotiation 
aith the Directors: they bring forward no complete sygtem ; they dis, 
cuss insulated points, keeping others in reserva, as if the Directors had 
heen the agents of a foreign power; they confer with the Delegates, 
and egl] upon the Directors to relingnish to tho dutports the night of 
importing direct from India, which they théugelves, until a very 
late period of the discussions, had evidently no iden of conceding, 
Whether béth parties know previously, or not, that to the outports the 
right of exporting Without that of importing direct would he nugatory, 
the appearance at least of such a knowledge ought to have been avoided. 
“The Directors, hgwever, by not objecting to Lord Melville's 
declaration thet ships should clear gut fram the outports, hed virtually 
acceded to it, and ought therefore to have agreed also to the claim of 
importing dlreet, provided it could be shown that this measure would 
be productive of no serious injury to the Company or the public, 
Among the evils which they regarded as the inevitable consequence of’ 
it, were, fhe great additional tacility of smuggling, tho diminution of 
their sales and profits to such a degree as to incapacitate thom from 
paying their dividends, and of necessity the camplete bicaking up of the 
system. by which India is now governed. Ministers maintained that, 
as guardians of the public revenue, they were as much interested ns the 
Directors in the prevention of smuggling, and that regulations adequate 
to this purpose could easily be framed, It was surely no vary unreason- 
able requost, on the part of tho Directors, to be made acquainted with 
those regulations, on the success or failure of which the very existence 
of the Company would probubly depend; but ministers refuso to give 
them this satisfaction, and require that they shall consont to run the risk 
of annihilation, on the assurance that a renedy will be found porfectly 
compatent to save thom, Ministers wore bound to have shown clearly, 
not only that smuggling, could be prevented, but that vory important 
benefits would accrue to the public from the opening of the trade to the 
outports, before they pledged themselvas to 80 great an innovation; for, 
without weighty and manifest advantages, what wise statesman would 
hazard such a change in a syatem which has been found so eminently 
ngeful in all the main points for which it was intonded? It is well 
known that smuggling has bean earried au to a great extent in the river 
‘Thames ; that it is only within these few-years that means have been 
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devised to restrain itatall, and that itis still too frequently practised with 
impunity. It would of course extend in proportion ‘as the field for it 
was widened ; and if it has not yet been subdued in the rivey Thames, 
in what time, it may be asked, ean we ratlonally hope that, by any set 
of regulations, it yill be effectually repressed in,the numerous crecks 
along the coasts of Scotland and Ireland? ave such yegulations been 
yet prepared ? aid have the Commissioners of Customs and of Excise 
expressed thefr confidence that'they will be efficacious ? ‘If they’ have 
not, the experiment of a fice trade with India shoujd for the present be 
confined to the Port of London.’ For this restriction the Directors 
have, on their side, the high authority of some of our most eminent: 
statesmen——Mr. Pitt, Mfr. Fox, and the late Lord Melville, Against 
it the ministers have, in their fa ‘ou, commercial theory and. the argu- 
ments of {he outpoits, promising great commercial advantapts. 

No candid man, who considers fairly the correspondence that has 
passed on this subject, can resist the belicf that government has through~ 
out been guided solely by a viow to the public good; and we may 
therefore infer, that besides the security of the revenue, the advantages 
which it contemplates are, the encouragement of opr own manufitctures 
by an increased export, and the benefit both of India ohd this country 
, by an augmented importation of Indian produce. 

“ Now as to the exports, it is not likely that they will ever, unless 
very slowly, be much extended ; opposed by moral and physical obstacles, 
by religion, by civil institutions, by climate, and by the skill and in- 
genuity of the people of India. 

“Some increase there will undoubtedly be, but such as will arise 
principally fiom the inerease of European establishments, and of the 
mixed race which springs up in their chief scttlements, 

“No nation will take from another what it can furnish cheaper and 
better jtsolf. In India, almost every article which the inhabitants 
require is made cheaper and better than in Europe. Among these ave 
all cotton and silk manufactures, Ieather, paper, domestic utensils of 
brass and iron, and implements of agriculture. ‘Their coarse woollens, 
though bad, will always keep their ground, from their superior cheap- 
ness. Their finer camlets are warmer and more lasting than ous. 

* Glass-ware is in little request, except with a very fow principal 
natives, and, among them, is confined to mirrors and lamps; and it is 
only such natives os are much connected with Europeans, who"purchasa 
these articles. They keep them, riot do guatify their own taste, but to 
display to theiv European fiiends when. they receive their occasional 
visits ; at all other times they are put out of the way as useless incum-~ 
Tnances, ‘Their simple mode of living, dictated both by caste and 
elimate, renders all our furniture and ornaments tor the decoration of 
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the house and the table utterly unsorvicenble to the Hindoos ; living in 
Jow mud-houses, eating on the bare carth, thoy cannot require the 
various articles used among us. ‘They have no tables; their houses aro 
not furnished, except those’of the rich, which have a small carpet, or a, 
few mats and pillows: The Ilindoos' gat alone, many, from easte in the 
open air, others under sheds, gud out of leaves of trees, in preference to 
plates, *But this*is the picture, porhaps, of the ynfortunate native 
reduced to poverty by Emopesn oppression ynder the Company's 
monopoly? No—it is equatly’that of the highest and richest indoo 
in every patt of India, It is that of the minister of state, Iis dwelling 
ig little better than a shed ;* the walls ava naked, and the mud-floor, for 
the sake of coolness, is byery mo} ning sprinkled "with a mixture of water 
and cow-dung. Ile has no furniturg in it. Io distributes food to who. 
ever wast; but hé gives no grand dinners to his friends. He throws 
aside his upper garment, and, with"nothing but a cloth yound his loing, 
he sits down half-naked, and eats his meal alone, upon the bare earth, 
and under the open sky, 

“ These simple habits are not peculiar to the Hindoos, The Mohan- 
thedan also, with afew exceptions among the higher classes, conforms 
tothom, ° * + 2 

“Tf we reason from the past to the future, we can have no well- 
founded expectation of any considerable extension of our expoits, If it 
were as easy, as some suppose, to introduce the use of foreign articles, 
it woul{7have been done long ago. 

«From the most distant ages of antiquity theie was a constant inter. 
course Letween India and the countries on the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, without the introduction of foreign manufactures among tho 
Uindoos; and since the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, there 
has been an extensive trade with the westorn nations of Emope, withdut 
any one of them having been more successful than the ancients in pie- 
vailing upon the [lindoos to chango their customs sofar ns to uso thedy 
commodities in preference to their own. Neither tho Portuguese, the 
Dutch, the French, nor the English, have in this respect effectad any 
considerable change; but this will be imputed to the reshaints imposed. 
by the monopolies of trading companies, Let us impute to this cause 
all that we can, Still we should expect that some progress would havo 
been made in threo centuries ; that if all the natives could not parehuso 
foreign articles, the rich would, and that the demand would be greatest 
at the chief seats of European trade, and lessen gradually towards tho 
interior, But the inhabitants on tho eoast aro as little changed as in.the 
interior, The very domesties of Euiopenns adopt none of their customs, 
and use none of their commoditiés,  * 

“ The monopoly-prico, it will be said, has prevented their sale 
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among the natives; but it is well known that European, articles are 
often sold at prime cost, The monopoly might impede, but it would 
not completely hinder the sate, It ought to operate in India as in Em ope, 
It does not prevent us in Europe from purchasing, it merely compels us 
to take fewer of the articles we want, 

“The monopoly of spices by the Dutch, and of piece-gaods by the 
English, has not prevented their sale in Emops, Tt has mace them 
dearer, and made the consumers take less, Why should a monopoly of 
exports to India not follow the same course? Why should not the 
principal native merchants purchase of the Company, and retail to the 
country dealers? We must therefore look to some other cause than 
monopoly for the little progress that the demand for European commo- 
dities has made among the Indoos, Besides the peculiar customs and 
institutions and climate of India, we must look to the super skill of 
the Indian workmen, We cannot profitably export to them until our 
own fubrics excel theirs. When this is accomplished, no extraordinary 
skill will be required to extend the sale, The Indiansrwill purchase, 
even though we should endeavour to prevent them, just as wo in this 
country purchase the contraband stuffs of India. 

«But though there are unquestionably many obstacles t6 any con- 
siderable inercase of our exports to India, the projudices of the natives 
have not so much share in them as is usually supposed, Their prejudices 
oatend only to intoxitating liquors, and certain prohibited kinds of food, 
‘hey do not reach to other things. Every article, as it comes Tom the 
hands of the workman, is pre, There is no prejudice against the cloth, 
though there may be some against the particular form of the garment. 
‘The grand obstacles to our exports are the inability of the Indians to 
purchase our commodities, and the cheapness and excellence of their own, 
Tt is Obvious, therefore, that their demand for ours can only be enlarged 
Bithor by a general improvement in the condition of the natives of India, 
or by a ieductionsin the price of European articles: coarse woollens ave 
undoubtedly the article which would find the greatest sale, if thoy could 
be furnished at a moderate rate, Almost every native of India has a 
broad pieco of coarse woollen, which he uses asa Tighlander does his 

luid. Ile sits on it, sleeps on it, and wraps it round him whon he 
walks abroad in cold or rainy weather, Its texture, something like that 
of the*eamlet of our boat-cloaks, and its hairy surface, which throws 
off the rain, is better adapted for the purposes for which he wants it 
than the Enropean manufacture ; and he would consequently, even. if 
the prices of both were equal, still give it the preference, In seeking, 
therefore, to extend our expdrts, cheapness is not the only requisite, 
the tastes of the natives must also be studied. Some articles which wa 
like plain, they like with the most gaudy colours, and vice wbrsd, 
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Though simple in their diet and habitations, they aro as fond as any 
people in the world of oxpense in thoir dvess, thoir servants, and what- 
ever they consider as show or luxury ; and, as far as their moans go, 
they will purchase for these objects, from forcign countries, whatever 
their own does not produce, It is singular, however, that after our 
long intercourse with India, no new article of export, has beon discovored 
nor the quantity of any old one materially augmented ; but with regard 
to the imports, the case is different, A new artlelo, raw sik, has been 
introduced by the Company into Bengal, and imported largoly into this 
country; and cotion and indigo, the old products of India, have only of 
late been brought in any great quantity to this country. 
Though the trade batween Britain and India is not at ail propor 
tionate to the population and resources of the two countries, yet whon 
“wo cdné¥or the skill and industry of their respective inhabitants, the 
nature of man constantly searching for new enjoyments, and tlie invari- 
able effect of commerce in exciting and supplying new wants, we cannot 
refuse to admit that a change must at last be effectod, however slow and 
imperceptible in its progress, when the mutual demand of tho, two 
countries for the products of each other will far oxceed its present 
amount, ‘Whether an increased export of European commodities is to 
arse from furnishing them cheaper, or of' a fashion more suited to the 
Indian market, in cithor case the event is to be looked for rather from 
the exertions of privgte traders than of the Company's servants ; not that 
the Cémpany’s servants are deficient in knowledge or industry, but that 
they are not stimulated by the same deep interest—that thoy ave fow 
in number—and that it is contrary to every rational principle of caleu~ 
Jation to suppose that, in so small a body, the samo amount of talent shall 
he found as among the immense multitude of men trained in commer= 
cial habits, fiom which the merchants of Britain may select their Indian 
agents, " 
“ The danger of colonization from the resort of European adventurers 
to India is an objection entitled to very little weight, ‘They could not 
by law become moprietors of land,, ‘hey could not become manufac. 
turers, as tho superior skill and frugality of the nativos would rendor all 
competition with thom unavailing. ‘They could find no profitable oecu- 
pation but as mechanics for making articles for the use of Zuropenn resi- 
donts, or as traders‘ or agents; but the number employed in these ways 
would necessarily be limited by the catent of the trade, without « car- 
responding inerease of which it could not be matorially augmented.: ‘The 
Europeans who might go out to India, in consequence of tho opening of 
the trade, would be chiefly the agents of commercfal and manufacturing 
houses jn this country. But it is manifest that only so many a8 could bo 
advantageously employed would be kept in India, . If it appeared oh 
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trial that more had been sent out, the excess would be recalled, IPfad- 
yenturers went to India to trade on their own account, their number 
also would necessarily be regulated by the extent of this trade, and thase 
whom it could not employ would be obliged to return, Few Europeans 
would go to India only with the view of returning ultimately to their 
own country. Those who remained could not colonize. Confined to 
trade, excluded by Jaw from the possession of lend, and unabledo find 
employment as manufacturers, they could never rise into a flourishing 
colony, They would be kept down by the great industrious Indian po. 
pulation, and they would probably dwindle into race little better than 
the mixed caste descended from the Portuguese. But supposing even an 
extreme case, that‘all tlte Europeans who could find employment in 
trade in India should settle there, and abandon for ever their native coun« 
try, and that their number should in time amount to fifty thousand, yet" 
even this number, unlikely as it is ever to be seen, would, if léft to itself, 
‘ve lost among a native population of forty millions. Its own preserva- 
tion would depend on the stability of the British Government ; ond even 
if it were disposed to act in opposition to its own interest, it would be 
unable to disturb the authority of Government for 2 moment. The 
only way in which European colonies could be productive of mischief 
to India, would be from the increased number of adventurers, who, in 
spite of every precaution, would escapo to the interior to seek service 
among the native princes, and might, when they were fortunate enongh 
fo meet with an able one of a warlike character, ingtigate him ténvade 
the territory of his neighbours, But we are now subject to the samo 
inconvenience by the desertion of European soldiers and settlers, It 
would unquestionably he augmented, but not to any alarming degree, by 
éolonization, 4 

“The Americans were not checked in their enterprises by an exclu- 
sive Company. They had a free trade to India, and ought, according to 
the advocates of that system, to have undersold the Company, and 
filled all India tvith European goods, But the Americans have not 
done this, eay the outports, only because they ore not a manufacturing 
people; and because, as they carry on a profitable trade with Spanjsh 
America for bullion, they find it more convenient to export that artidla 
to India, in order to provide their cargoes there, But what is to hinder 
them, when they come to this country with the produce of their own, 
from sailing to India with a cargo of English manufactures? Nothing 
but the conviction that they could not be sold. Were it otherwise, no 
American, any more than a British merchant, would carry bullion 
where there was a market for goods, and content himself with a profit 
on one cargo where he might have it on two, The Ameficans are a 
sober, industrious, persevering race, with all the skill and gnterprige of 
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our outport merchants, and all the attention to their interest of trade 
which forms so strong ® contrast between the private trader and the 
agent of a joint-stock company ; and with all these useful qualifications, 
every man who is not blinded by prejudices in favour of old establish- 
ments will readily believe that the Americans, had they not unhappily 
quarrelled with this country, would in time have circulated our manu- 
factures to every corner of India, On viewing, however, tho process hy 
which they wore to arrive at this end, we perceive with surpriso, that 
almost from the beginning they had been going rather backward than 
forward. In the six years from 1802-3 to 1807.8, tho proportion of 
goods fo bullion in their exports was only about 16 per cent. ; in the 
three years from 1808-9 to 1810-11, it was not moro than 8 per cant, ; 
and these goods were almost exclusively for the use of Europeans, ‘Tho 
active Affityican trader therefore has not been more successful than the 
agent of the Company in imparting to the natives 9 propor taste for Bri- 
tish manufactures; and indeed there-is but too much reason to fear that 
all the enterprise of thé outport merchant will be equally fruitless, aad 
that the natives will, in spite of reason and free trade, still persist in pre- 
forring their own fine stuffs to the dowlas of England. 

“ Peysia and Arabia on the west, and the countrics on the cast of 
India, either have what’ they want within themselves, or they receive it 
cheaper from India than they can be supplied fiom Europe, 

“On,the whole, there is no ground to look for any considerable in- 
crease in the demand for our manufactures by tho natives of India, unless 
by very slow steps, and at a very distant poriod; and it may bo ques- 
tioned whether the private traders would export so much as the Company 
are now bound to do, 

‘With yespect to the imports fiom India, the quantity is expected 
to be increased, and the price diminished, by shorter voyages and other 
causes, Most of the articles now imported, India is capable of supplying 
to any extent; and every measuro by which tho demand can be on- 
Jarged and the supply facilitated of those commodities which do not in- 
terfere with our own manufacture, promotes the national prosperity, 

‘* Pieee-goods, the great Indian staple, have fallen in demand in con~ 
sequence of the improvement of the cotton fabries of this country, and 
are likely to fall still lower. As they cannot riso without intorlering with 
our own manufactures, all that is necessary is to supply ourselves the 
demand which still remains, without the uid of foreigners, Cotton is 
grown In abundance in most parts of India; but whilo it sells at only 
half’ the price of that from America, it can be brought with advantage 
to England only when the trade with America is interrupted, 

# « The importation however might, it is supposed, be greatly incrensed 
by more attention to clearing the cotton in India, whore labour js so 
r2 
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cheap—by cultivating, from among the various kinds which are indi- 
genous to the soil, that which is best adapted to our manufactures, or by 
introducing the culture of foreign cotton, such as that of America or 
Bourbon. Jn tho north of India the ficlds of cotton are artificially 
watered; in the south'thoy ave left to the rain and dews of heaven. 
In the north, therefore, the ‘Bourbon and American cotton, both of 
which require much,moisturo, would be most likely to succeed, ° 

‘For encouraging the culture of the best kind of Indian cotton; and 
clearing and preparing it for the home-market, and for promoting the 
growth of foreign cotton in India, no person is so well qualified as the 
manufacturer of this country ; for he who has sunk a large capital in ex- 
pensive buildings and machinery, has a mach deeper interest in securing 
adurable supply of ggod cotton than the merchant, who can with much 
less inconvenience divert his capital from one object to another’ * 

Bengal raw silk has been for some years imported to the amount of 
about 600,0007, per annum, and may be inerensed to any extent, if 
protected by duties against the French and Italian. 

* Indigo is now imported equal at least to the demand of all Europe, 

“Sugar, by a reduction of the existing duties, might be brought 
home to any extent, but would prove highly detrimental to ihe West 
India planters, 

Popper and drugs havo long been supplied equal to the deniand, 
which cannot admit of any considerable increase, as the consyption 
of these articles must, from their very nature, be at all times eatromely 
limited, 

These are the chiof articles of Indian produce which find 2 sale in 
the European market, Of some the consumption can never be much 
increased, and of others it cannot be augménted without injury to our 
home manufactures and West India colonies, All of them, with the 
excoption of sugar and cotton, require very Mittle tonnage; and the 
expected increase of shipping must consequently prove delusive, until 
we can either undorsell the American cotton, or consent to bring the 
Indian into competition with the West Indian sugar, . 

‘©The same outery is still kept up against the Company’s monopoly 
as if it still existed in all its former strictness, and were not in fact 
nearly done away. That monopoly, however, even in its most rigid 
state, has been the souree of many great national advantages. It 
enabled the Company to expond annually 64,000/. in the purebase of 
Cornwall tin, which they exported without any profit, and often with a 
Joss, It enabled them to expend 80,0007 for the encouragement of 
the indigo manufacture, and to support the traders in that article during 
their difficulties, by an advance of nearly a million sterliig. It enabled 
them to persevere in the prepatation of raw silk, though they lost on 
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their sales of that article, from 1776 to 1786, to the amount of 884,0002, ; 
and it enabled them to acquire the extensive dominions now under the 
British Government in India, ‘These territories never could have been 
acquired, had there not existed a Company possessing the oxglusive 
trade—directing their undivided attention constantly to India, and 
employing them fuuds in extending their dominions, The whale of 
the movchants of Britain, trading separately, could noithor have under= 
taken nor accomplished so magnificent an enterprise. 

“The Company are willing that the trade should bo thiown open 
to the Port of London; but this, it is asserted, will not afford a wide 
enough range for the skill and onterprise of British morchants, But 
ave these qualities monopolized by the ovtports? Ilave not the 
London merchants their full share, and have they not capital sufficient 
‘to carry on all the Indian trado which the most visionary theorist can 
Took for'?* If freedom of trado is claimed on the ground of right, and 
not of expediency, every port in the kingdom ought to enjoy it; for 
they have all the same right abstractedly, But, unfortunately, it is 
necessary to withhold the benefit from thom, because the warchouse- 
system and customhouses are not yet sufficiently spread along our coasts 
or, in other Words, because a great increase of smuggling would un- 
ayoidably ensue. The East India Company aro attacked from all 
quarters, as if they alone, in this kingdom, possessed exclusive privileges. 
But monopoly pervades all our institutions, All corporations ae 
inimicéf’ to the natural rights of British aubjects. ‘Phe corn lawa fayour 
the landed interest, at the expense of the public, ‘The laws against 
the export of wool, and many otheis, are of the same nature ; and like- 
wiso those by which West India commodities are protected and 
enhanced in price, It would be better for the community that the 
West India planter should be pormitted to export his poduco direct 
to all countries, and that the duties on East India sugar, &c. should be 
Jowered. 

‘ When the petitioners against the Company complain that half tho 
globe: is shut against -thoir skill and enterprisc, and that they are 
debaried from passing the Capo of Good Hope and Capo Ton, and 
rushing into the seas beyond them with thoir vessels deoply ladon with 
British merchandise, they scem not to know that thoy may do 40 now— 
that all private traders may sail to the Westorn coast of Ameticn; to 
the Enstern coast of Africa, and to the Red Sea; and that India, China, 
and the intervening tract only are shut. Some advantage would un- 
doubtedly secrue to the outports by the opening of tho trade, But 
the question is, would this advantage compensate to the nation for the 
injury which the numorous establishments in the metropolis connected 
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with India would sustain, and the risk of loss on the Company’s sales, 
and of their trade by smuggling ? 

he loss of the China trade would subvert the system by which 
India is governed : another, equally good might possibly be found; but 
no wise statesman would overthrow that which experience has shown to 
he well adapted to its object, in the vain hope of instantly discovering 
another, ® 

“Tt yet remains doubtful whether or not the trade can be greatly 
increased ; and as it will not be denied that London has both capital 
and mercantile knowledge in abundance, to make the trial on the 
greatest scale, the danger to be apprehended from all sudden innovations 
ought to iiiduce us to froceed with caution, and rest satisfied for the 
present with opening the trade to the Port of London. Let the ex. 
periment he made; and if it should hereafter appear that London is 
unable to embrace the increasing trade, tho privilege may then, on 
better grounds, and with less danger, be extended to other places, 

“Tf Government cannot clearly establish that no material increase 
of amuggling, and no loss on the Company’s sales, and consequent 
derangement of their affairs, would ensue from allowing the outports to 
import direct fiom India, they should consider that théy are risking 
great certain benefits for a small contingent advantage,” 
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CIIAPTER XIL. 
Colonel Munro and the Renewal of the East India Company's Charter. 


Tur result of these discussions, as every barly knows, was, 
that a new charter, greatly modified in its details from former 
charters, was granted to the East Indih Company; that the 
_ trade with China was still reserved, while that with India was 
thrown “open to general competition; and that after a little 
grumbling, for which the event has proved that there were no 
real grounds, all parties sat down satisfled with the compromise. 

Something more, however, than this commercial truce en- 
sued. he tenor of much of the evidence delivered before the 
House, esptcially the opinions which Colonel Munro expressed 
unreservedly on the subject, created a suspicion that the per-, 
marent settlement of Lord Cornwallis, with the judicial system 
arising out of it, had not worked so well either for the Govern~ 
ment or the people of India as bad been anticipated, The 
revenues of Bengal, it appeared, instead of increasing with an 
increased security to the province from forcign war, wera 
falling off, and the lands getting out of cultivation, Menm~= 
while the courts of law were so choked up with causes of old 
standing, that human life appeared scarcely long enough to give 
& new suitor even the chances of a hearing. It is necessary to 
the right understanding of much that is to follow, that theso 
matters should be placed in a distinct point of view, and a few 
words will happily suffice to accomplish that object, 

The great leading feature of that system of internal admini- 
stration which enjoys the credit of having been established by the 
Marquis Cornwallis, consists in the total soparation of the two do- 
partments of justice and revenue, by depriving the collector b 
authority as judge and magistrate, and vesting it in the hands of a 
distinet functionary. To this may be added the entire subversion 
of every native institution,—the transfer of the proporty in the 
soil to a distinct class of persons dignified with the appellation.of 
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Zemindars, the overthrow of all hereditary jurisdictions, the 
abolition of all hereditary offices, and the removal as much as 
possible, out of the hands of the natives, of every species of 
power aud influence. 

According to the ancient customs of the couritry, as they 
appear to have been adopted by the Mogul conquerors, the officer 
to whom was committed the charge of administering the revenue 
in every district was, by whatever title recognised, invested 
throughout that district with eatensive judicial authority, It was 
his business, in an especial manner, to hear and to determine all 
disputes arising out of the collection of the land-tax ; to defend 
the ryets, or cultivators, against the tyranny of his own officers, , 
and to cause restitution to be made whenever he saw aeason to 
believe that more than the established amount had been exacted 
from them. oth the titles of these functionaries, and the extent 
of their jurisdiction, varied a good deal in d{frerent parts of India ; 
but their power, whether it extended over a province, a portion of 
a province, or a single village, was everywhere ih effect the 
same. é ’ 

Again, in Tudian villages there was a regularly constitited 
municipality, by which its affairs, both of revenue and golice, 
were administered, and which exercised, to a considerable extent, 
magisterial and judicial authority, in all matters, private as well 
as public. At the head of this, in the provinces subject to the 
Presidency of Fort St. George, were the Potail and the Curnum : 
the former being to his own village at once a magistrate anda col- 
lector ; the latter, a sort of notary or public accountant, Under 
them were the Talliars, or village police, consisting of a body of 
hereditary watchmen, whose business if was to assist in getting 
in the revenue, to preserve the inhabitants from outrage, to guide 
travellers on their way, and who, in the event of robbery, were 
held answerable for the Joss, in case they failed to produce the 
thief or the property stolen, But the most remarkable of all the 
native institutions was, perhaps, the Punchayet, This was an 
assemblage of a certain number of the inhabitants, before whom 
litigant parties pleaded their own cause, and who, like an English 
jury, heard both sides, and gave a decision according ta the 
view which they took of the case, The Punchayet was of course 
differently composed, according to the matters referred to. its deci- 
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sion, Ifa question relating to caste, for example, required solu- 

tion, the Punchayet was not made up of tho same description of 
persons as sat upon a question of doubtful right to property ; but 

in all cases the Punchayet, though a tribunal voluntarily consti-+ 
tuted, that is to say, not formally recognised by:the Mohammedan 

authorities, exercised a great and benoficial influence over the 

people. Thus all the affairs of the village, the collection of the 

revenue, the adjustment of disputes, the suppression and some- 

times the punishment of’ crime, were conducted within itself, not 

perhaps in every instance with perfect ae or impartiality, 

but at Jeast with promptitude and regularity. 

Analogous to this in many particulars was the arrangement or 
organization of larger tracts of country, which embraced, according: 
to circumstances, ten, twenty, forty, or a hundred villages, At the 
head of each of those was a Zeminddr, Poligar, Teshilday, or 
Amildar, with his establishment of paykes or peons, who received 
the revenue from the potails, exercised an authority over them, 
and was to his district, in almost every respect, what the potail 
was to his village. With.these, which were institutions of imme- 
morlal antiquity, the Mahommedan conquerors of the country had 
never seriously interfered: urider them, as under the Iindu princes 
whom they had displaced, the administration of the revenue 
carried with it, necessarily and in all cases, the power of a magis- 
trate, and the authority of a judge, 

Arrangements such as these ave, it must he confessed, dia- 
metrically opposed to all the prejudices arising out of an ac- 
quaintance with the state of Europe only, An Englishman in 
particular finds it diMeult to believe that a system which in- 
trusts to one and the same man the duty of collecting the ye- 
venue and deciding upon the propriety of that collection can be 
a good one, or that justice can be effectually administered by 
persons possessing no legal power of enforcing obedience to their 
decisions, We are so much aecustomed to tho cliecks aut ba- 
lances, to the forms, technicalities, and peculiay arrangements of 
our own constitution, that we consider all others imperfeit; and 
the farther removed they may be from the institutions in which 
we take pride, the louder are we, for the most part, in condemn 
ing them. I am not exactly prepared to say, that over the minds 
of the framers of the judicial and reyenue systom of 1798 such 
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sentiments exercised undue influence; but it is certain that 
many of their acts can hardly be traced back to a different source. 

By the regulations of 1798, all power was withdrawn from the 

«hands of the natives, The village municipalities and zomindars’ 
jurisdictions were abolished; and the provinces being parcelled 
out into aillahs or districts, a certain number of Europeang were 
nominated to take'charge of each. ‘These consisted for a while 
of no more than two functionaries; one of whom was enjoined to 
confine himself entirely to! the collection of the’ revenue, while 
upon the other devolved the charge of hearing and determining 
all causes, of taking cognizance of all offences, and of regulating 
all matters of police, throughout a population of perhaps two, 
hundred thousand souls. To aid him in the discharge of his 
momentous duties, he was furnished with a single European 
registrar, and aspecified humber of native assistants ; and his po- 
lice consisted of some twenty or thirty hired daiogahs, posted at 
different stations, fiom one extremity of his zillah to another. But 
the powers of the zillah judge (such was his title) were, both 
in civil and criminal cases, exceedingly limited. He could give 
no sentence against which appeals were not allowed, and’ was 
absolutely precluded from dealing in a summary manner, except 
with trivial breaches of the peace ; persons accused of any offence 
ofa graver character must of necessity be committed to gaol till 
the arrival of the Circuit Court, before which, after the manner 
of the gaol deliveries at home, they were arraigned. In a word, 
the judicial system of 1798 swept away by one stroke every 
institution under which the natives of India had lived for ages, 
and introduced a mode of acting, as nearly analogons to that 
pursued in England as was at all compatible with the circum- 
stances of the two countries, 

The immediate consequence of all this was, that the collector 
ceased to be in the slightest degree useful beyond the mere 
"routine of levying and getting in the taxes; he was not permitted 
to decide any dispute even between his own servants and the 
‘ryets. Now it is obvious that no human exertions could keep 
pace with the demands for justice made in this manner, among a, 
peoplo numerous, tenacious of their rights, aud proverbially liti- 
gious. Had he been authorized to act according to the free and 
unfettered dictates of his own discretion, the zillah judge would 
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have found it impossible to try and deeide all the causes, criminal 
as well as civil, which arose within his district; but as if it had 
been the design of those who framed the judicial system, that it 
should prove as little efficient as possible, the zillah judge was 
not left to act according to the dictates of his dwn discretion. A. 
variety of forms were invented, without paying atrict attention to 
which business could not be carried on; a legal language was 
introduced entirely unknown fo the mass of the people; deposi- 
tions were required, in all cuses, to be taken down in writing ; 
oaths were fabricated, repulsive to the religious prejudices of the 
community ; and to crown all, a distinct class of vakeels or advo- 
cates was created, without the intervention of one or more of 
whom io suit could be tried, nov any cause determined. As 
a matter of course, the business of every court fell, under 
such circumstances, rapidly into arrear, till at Iast the evil be- 
came, so glaring as to demand the application of some immediate 
remedy, 

Perhaps ‘the whole history of legislative proceedings furnishes 
no parallel to the method adopted for the purpose of obviating 
the ‘disproportion which was found to exist between the demand 
for judicial. decisions and the occasions for them. Instead of sim~ 
plifying the process, or increasing the number of courts, the authori- 
ties of the day enacted a regulation, by which certain fers were to 
be paid down by all persons on the institution of suits, and additional 
sums exacted of them during the progress of theso suits, by the 
imposition of taxes upon the proceedings. In like manner, mea- 
sures were adopted, with a view of facilitating the collection of 
the revenue, not less novel in their nature, though almost moro 
iniquitous in their results. By the original settlement of 1798 
it was decreed thgt the property in the soil, concerning which 
Europeans had previously imagined that it belonged to the state, 
was to he vested in a distinct class of persons, called by the 
generic title of zemindars, Theso, who under the Moguls liad 
been mere collectors and administrators of thoir respective dis- 
tricts, were treated by the new law much as the law of England 
treats squires and lords of manors, while the heads of villages 
became their tenants, and the ryets or cultivators sank into the 
social position of peasants, But this was a mere fiction, and 
bore upon the face of it unmistakeable evidences of its character, 
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The revenue which the zemindar used to collect from the villages 
within his jurisdiction, the British government still exacted of 
him under the denomination of land-tax; and the surplusage, 
seldom more than ten, often as little as five per cent., with 
which his Mohammedan masters used to reward" his services, 
Lord Cornwallis and his advisers honoured with the appellation 
of his hereditary rént-roll. Moreover in the benevolence of their 
hearts they fell upon a device out of which it was anticipated 
that the zemindar would derive uncommon advantages, but 
which, being worked up into law, soon brought him to ruin, 
Rents, or Jand-tax, which in ancient times used to vary in amount 
according to the accidents of weather or of war, were settled in, 
1798 once and for ever. The government was protectéd against 
loss by a process of which the injustice was not Jess flagrant 
than the absurdity. It was this:—The zemindar settled with the 
European collector at stated seasons, So long as he continued 
prompt and punctual in his payments, no questions were asked in 
regard to the profit or Joss which might accrue to him from the 
residue, If he omitted to pay, either wholly oy in part, the col- 
lector was required, on his own authority, to seize and put up to 
sale as much of the defaulter’s supposed estate as might be 
sufficient to cover the deficiency. Meanwhile the zemindar oy 
londowner, if he fancied himself wronged, either by an overcharge 
on the part of the collector, or by the omission of his assumed 
tenantry to pay their rents, had no such summaxy means of redress 
conceded to him. On the contrary, he must cite the wrong 
doer to the court of the zillah judge, and conduct a suit against 
him these by the process of which an account has just been given 
aud the consequence was, that long ere a decision could be ob- 
fained, the unfortunate zeminday got involvgd in inextricable 
difficulties, and ended in becoming a beggar. 

The evil of this system was too flagrant to escape observation 
even in Bengal. One by one the landowners, whom the per- 
petual settlement had set up, disappeared , and then, and not till 
then, the Supreme Government granted to the new men who 
took their places, the same power. of dealing summarily with 
heads of villages and ryets which the collector exercised 
against themselves. And the remedy proved worse than the 
disease, It was now the turn of the cultivators of the soil to 
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suffer, "They were turned adrift for any cause or for none, and 
told to seek their remedy in courts which proclamations and 
orders in council ostentatiously represented as being open equally 
to the poor and to the rich. 

In this stite things remained during many years, vice and 
misery increasing with a rapidity which set all corrective mea- 
sures at defiance. It was not that there ever cxisted the slightest 
disinclination to administer justice with’strictness and assiduity. 

+ Whatever may have been the results of their efforts, mo person 
can deny to the judicial servants in every part of India the praise 
of excellent intentions; but the system was one which could not 

fail to render abortive the most unremitting exertions of such as 
acted unter it. It was to no purpose that partial changes were 
from time to time effected. The entire scheme, being founded in 
a belief that the natives were unworthy of-trust; that they could 
not be allowed to participate in the labours of administration 
except in the most subordinate capacity ; that all thelr institutions 
were as fatilty in practice as they were wrong in theory, and 
that even Englishmen ought not to be placetl in situations where 
interest and moral rectitude were in danger of clashing, proved 
utterly, unmanageable, from the. plain and obvious absence of 
adequate means to direct it aright. There is not space for illus- 
trating the truth of these assertions in a work like the present ; 
but he who desires the most ample information is referred to 
the Fifth Report of the Select Committee on [ast India Aifairs, 
than whieh no abler document has ever been Jaid before the 
public, 

The Bengal judicial and revenue system made its way slowly 
and by degrees into Madras; in some of the provinces subjected 
to which it can seqrecly be said to have come into operation so 
late as 1808. ‘This was not owing to any Jack of zeal on the 
part of its inventors, nor yet fo a conviction among the heais of 
departments at Fort St. George that the system was importect ; 
but the Madras provinces came gradually into our possession, and 
they were for the most part, when first acquired, managetl by men 
who saw much in the Bengal system to condemn, Canara and 
the Ceded Districts, for example, two of the most extensive in 
this part of India, were nequired in, comparatively speaking, 
modern times; and both from Canara and the Ceded Districts 
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the new judicial system was, at least for a while, carefully ex- 
cluded. But no exertions on the part of the collectors could 
successfully oppose the wishes of the Government for the time 
being; and not long after Colonel Munro resigned his charge 
the new system was introduced into both. The ‘same results 
followed here which had occurred elsewhere ; justice ceased, in a 
great measure, to Ye administered, and the increase of crime was 
appalling. 

It is a.curious fact that, whilst this state of things cxisted, and 
the records sent home from time to time by the supreme autho- 
rities in India were filled with ample proofs of its existence, the 
formal yeports from the heads of departments contained Little else 
than assurances of the “ growing prosperity of the counffy.” Tt 
js ‘not less extraordinary that for a long series of years the justice 
of these assurances was never questioned, and that the voluminous 
reports forwarded from the zillah judges and collectors, thongh 
teeming with important’ information, wére cast aside as so much 
waste-papor. Tlappily for the interests of British India, how- 
ever, a more just notion of what was due both to themselves and 
to their subjects, was at length excited among the home autho- 
tities. Doubts began to be entertained that matters might pot be 
exactly in the flourishing condition represented. Inquiries were 
instituted into the contents of documents too long neglected; and 
the truth burst upon the minds of those engaged in them, with a 
force which was not to be resisted. Finally, the celebrated Fifth 
Report came out in 1818, which drew towards the afthirs of India 
other eyes than those of its immediate rulers, and measures began 
to be devised for the correction of a system, the inefficiency of 
which, could no longer be denied. Hence arose the appointment 
of a commission to inquire upon the spot into the real merits of 
the case; and Colonel Munro, in consideration of the high esteem 
in which his knowledge and judgment in Indian affairs was held, 
received instructions to proceed to Madras as president or head 
of it, 

While this important measure was in progress, a Committee of 
Directors was formed at the India Ilouse, for the purpose of cor- 
responding with the most eminent of the Company’s servants 
then in England, and learning both thelr sentiments as to the 
operation of the judicial system, and their opinions touching cer+ 
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tain proposed modifications of it. ‘The answers sent in to the 
queries of that Committee have all been made public in tho 
Second Volume of Selections, printed by order of the Court; 
but the peculiar cireumstances under which they were drawn up 
deserve to We known. From the tone assumed in several 
dispatches recently transmitted to India,,as well as from other 
causes, a notion got afloat that it was the intehtion of tho Court 
not to reform, but to abolish the judicial sysiem; and, as no 
rational being could well stand up for so sweeping a mensure, it 
is little to he wondered at if the civil servants of the Company 
opposed jt to a man, ‘The notion, moreéyer, gained additional 
strength when the appointment of Colonel Munro as head com- 
imissioner‘became known ; and there is, no longer room to doubt 
that not a few of the sentiments published in the volume” Just 
referred to were delivered under an impression that extreme eau- 
tion was necessary, 

If men at home conceived an idea so erroneous, it is little sur- 
prising that it should have prevailed to a still greater’ extent 
abroad, Interest as well as honour was there brought into play; 
tor the civilians could not but perceive, in the prospect of an 
overthrow of the system, an abolition of many of the lucrative 
offices which they held ; and it is fair to state that a considerable 
proportion of them, though they saw that the machine worked 
badly, clung to the hope that in time it would right itself, It 
was in vain therefore that the Court of Directors, in one dispatch 
after another, assured them that a reform, not a repeal, of exisl~ 
ing xegulations was intended. They looked upon the Commis- 
sion as devised to work the entire overthrow of that fabrie which 
had once been designated a monument of human wisdom ;” 
and they were prepared to throw avery impediment in the way 
of its proceedings, . 

‘With such a feeling abrond it is scarcely necessary to say that no 
man could have coveted, that few would have accepted, the appoint- 
ment pressed upon Colonel Munro. Even he saw hefore him, 
from thé first, only difficulties and crosses; and, as the powers of 
his Commission were to expire at the end of (hree yenrs, ho enfor- 
tained hut faint hopes of being permitted to effect one-twentieth 
part of the benefit which lie felt himself capable of effecting, 
This he stated in a letter to a friend, provious to his departurs 
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from England; and the result proved that, to a certain extent at 
Jeast, he hac not caleulated erroneously. 

The following letter to his sister will show with what sobered 
feelings he made ready to return to the soene of his early Iahours 
and piivations, ad moial triumphs. 


TO IIS SISTER, THE HONOURABLE MRS. ERSKINE, 


* Portsmouth, 5th June, 1814, 


“Taw once more so far on my way to India, I went oa board 
yesterday to look at our “cabins, They aie as well fitted up a8 can be 
expected, but the best cabin appears very small to any person who ig 
not accustomed to a ship, Mine is large enough, but ft is very low, not 
rbors five fect high, so that I cannot stand upright in it; and T must, 
after sitting some time, be cautious in rising or I should knock my head 
against the beams, I know from the eaperience of many a hard blow, 
that it will be some weeks before I Jearn that the 10ot of the cabin is 
Jower than my head, ‘The want of room is not what I dishke most int 
sea voyage; the long confinement to the same set of people, and the 
unvaried prospect of sky and water for several months, are much nore 
unpleasant, 

“ We came here on the 3rd, and were to have sailed on the 4th; but 
an oder from the Admiralty’ has diected us to wait till the 10th for 
some Biazil ships; but as it is possible that fresh orders may be received 
to-night, directing us to sail to-morrow, I write while thore is an oppor- 
tunity, for even if I stay heic somo days, I may not be able to got a 
moment to myself. You can have no 1dea of the confusion and bustle 
of an mn in a seaport town full of people going abroad ; having nothing 
to do hore, impattgnt to sail, and running about visiting, to fill up the 
time, I am alrea y tired of this state of suspense, and wish we were 
fairly at sea, Iwas in this place thirty-five yems ago, on my way to 
India, and much more igpatient than now to 1each my destination ; for 
my head was then full of bright visions wiich have now passed away, 
Lnow, I am soiry to say, go out not to hopes, but to ce tainties; know- 
ing exadtly the situation in which Iam to be employed, what T am ta 
Rave, and when I may return, ‘his to many people would be very 
comfortable; to me it is dull and uninteresting, I had more pleasure 
from my excursion of a few days to Paris, than I shall derive from a 
residence of two or thiee years in India, My inability to speak tho 
French language with any kind of ease was q great inconvenience, and 
could I bave remained in Europe, 1 sould have gono to France, and 
Hived entirely in French society until I was able to speak the language 
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fluently. By going back to India for a short time I bocome'mnsattlyd y 
Lam neither an Indian noran European, and am prevented from forming 
any fixed plan of life. But it is idle to talk of life whon the beal part 
of it is past. I hope that you will be as good a correspondent as whfon 
Twas in Indth before. Direct to ‘ Colonel Thontas Mumo, Madras,’ 
and never send letters by a private conveyance, When I return I hops 
T shall see more of Ammondet than I have done.” * 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
Colonel Munro a Commissionér. 


Tun desire of carrying on, without any breach in my nartative, 
the'history of Colonel Munyo’s public life at this important stage, 
has led me to postpone the notice of two events—hoth of them in-, 
teresting, and one of the deepest importance to the futuie happi- 
‘ness of more than he. TI allude, in the latter caso, to bis marriage 
with Miss Jane Campbell, of Craigie, in Ayrshhe,which occurred in 
the month of March, 1824; and in the-former, to a short visit 
which, a few weeks Subsequently, he paid to Panis, then in the 
occupation of the allied troops. Of the effect producéd upon him 
by the strange scenes, whigh the str ects and public places of the 
French capital then presented,n6 written record has been preserved 5 
but his correspondence with Mrs, (now Lady) Munro, of. which 
the reader will find, as he procéeds, that I have inserted specimens, 
“demonstrates that his young bride proyed to be the realization of 
all that fancy had sketched for Mr. Munro in the liveliest and 
not, therefore, perhaps, the least imaginative period of his bachelor 
éxistence, 

On the 12th of, June, 1814, Colonel and Mrs. Murfro embarked 
at Portsmotth; and gn the 16th of September, after a pleasant 
passage of little more than three months, they Janded at Madras. 
‘Their first fortnight in that place was spent in giving and receiv- 
ing visits. Colonel Munro writes of it, to his*sister, as of an 
employment more fertile in weariness than pleasure. But then 
Colonel Munto’s mind was full of the great work which had 
heen entrusted to,hint, and he grudged every hour so spent as‘to 
procrastinate the season of its commencement. ‘Let me endea- 
your to 1endet intelligible to the general reader the haturesof the 
views which he entertained ; for, without knowing somethitig, of 
these, it is impossible thot-either the motives on which he-actedior 
‘the end which he desired to accomplish can be properly understood. 
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The rival prirfeiples of Indian 1evenue legislation, now 
oe as the zemindarry and the tayetwarry systems, differ 
in tflese respects:—The zemindarry or Bengal ‘system is such 
as hag alveady been described, and aims at the substitution, 
‘immediate and entire, of English institutions for institutions of 
Hingoo growth in the administration of judicial or revenue 
affairs, and the preservation of order among the people, Jt 
assumes as the base of its operations certain points which are not 
admitted by the advocates of the rayetwarry system. Theso 
are, that officers entrusted with the collection of the revenue 
ought on no account to -heat cayses “and give awards either 
in oivil or criminal matters; that law proceedings of every sort 
shall be hedged xyound with many forms; that the right of 
appeal from a lower to a higher tribunal shall be admitted} pat 
cularly in revenue digputes; and that the marlagement of the public 
revente and the general administration ofjustice shall he kop}, with 
unbending strictness, in the bands of Etropehns, ‘The Bengal 
system further assumes that ihere is a marked similarity bativeen 
thé social institutions of India and the customs of Europe in tha 
Middle Ages; that it the zemiiidars of the, Moguls may be found 
a clgss of persons holding a position analogous to that of our 

. English barons under the first of the Plantagenets; and that all 
the people of inferior 1ank ave mere tenants at will or by lease, of 
the portions of land which they respectively occupy. It follows, 
as an inevitable corollary from this proposition, that the Govern; 
ment, while seeking to correct abuses, should confirm the zomin- 
dara in their rights as landholders, while it depiives them of their 
feudal'superiorities. Hence with theso, the assumed proprietors 
of the soil, the collectors were directed exclusively to settle, undep 
conditions which, as has elsewhere heen shown, soon boke up 
estates into fragments, and scattered, first through one class and 
ultimately through all, the seeds of ruin. 

The rayetwanry theory, of which Colonel, Munro was one of the 
most powerful advocates, goes upon quitean opposite principle. It 
denies that either the State or the zemindar evgr was or ever’pre~ 
tended td be,'the exclusive pioprictor of theSoll of Ind, It 
affirms that from time immemorial there las bden yas much! 
diversity of tenure in India ag there is at this moment in England ; 
but that, in the majority of cases, the property in the fields which 

Q2 
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he cultivates, be they few or many, is vested in the vayet or indi- 
vidual cultivator, The zemindar it holds to have been a 
public functionary, entrusted with certain powers and armed with 
certain rights 5 3 and so operated upon by- the usages of the 
country, that in most instances, though neither univelsally nor as 
a matter of course, these powers and rights became hereditary in 
his family. ‘The special duty of the zemindar was to collect the 
revenue from the rayets, through the heads of villages, and to 
pay it into the public treasury. The better to qualify him for 
this, he had authority to act as judge in all cases connected with 
irregular payments, clafins to property, and disputed successions, 
and in due time custom, rather than Jaw, gave him the powers of 
a criminal magistrate in like manner. But in civil cases the 
quar was supposed to act only through the instrumentality of 
the village municipalities; while in towns and populous districts 
cauzegs or magistrates, bearing , commissions from the State, 
relieved him from all cave in the administration of criminal justice. 
Assuming this to be the base on which Indian socfety rested, 

it was the opinion of Colonel Munro, and of those who thought 
with -him, that an attempt should be made, wherever the sotial 
condition of the people warranted, to take up and gradually im- 
prove existing usages, rather*than to sweep them aside for the, 
purpose of introducing new ones, Their theory was this:—It is 
better to govern a rude people ‘by defective laws and customs 
which they understand, than to, forca upon them others, no 
matter how, intrinsically superior, for, the operation of which 
their ignorance and, their prejudices disqualify them. Accord- 
ingly their plan ‘pointed to the substitution, under the English 
Government, of a European functionary guoad the collection 
of the public revenue and the*general superintendence of each 
district, for the zemindar of the Moguls. ‘Not that they desired 
to,rob the zemindars of their property, strictly so called. Wherever 
these gentlemen owyed estates—and many of them did own 
estates of greAter.or less extent—the advocates of the rayetwarry 
system, explained, that it was just to leave them in quiet posses- 
_ Sion; but the nific of treating with village municipalities and 
rayets respecting the amount to be paid by each, ought, in their 
view, to be assumed by the European colléctor ; while the per 
centage heretofore granted to the zemindar was absorbed, in the 
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general amount, and a fund thereby created for supplying the 
salaries of the gentlemen employed in receiving and paying the 
Jand-tax into the treasnry. ‘ > 
Proceeding on the same principle, the advocates of the rayet- 
warry settlement contended for the justice, as well as the policy, 
of keeping up, wherever they existed or could be revived, native 
institutions of eyery sort, as well in towns a$ in villages. ‘They 
did not dispute the defective nature of many of these, or ague 
that under the most favourable circumstances umemitting care 
and vigildnce in overlooking them woukt not be necessay: but 
what they contended fox was, that as ahy attempt to govern u 
- population of many millions through the instrumentality of a few 
thousand strangers, ‘aid by the agency of a forcign Jaw,muyst 
ultimately fail, so it is worth while to endure trouble, and even to 
suffer inconvenience and wrong at the outset, provided we seoa pi)- 
spect of being able in the courseof time to govern the popdlation 
well, through the instrumentality of officers tdken' from among 
themselves, and by meaps of laws and customs brought up by little 
and little from the tude’ state in which we find them to one of 
comparative perfection, Let me not, however, misrepresent the 
viewsof these gentlemen. They had no desire to reintroduce the 
vayetwarry system into districts or localities where all traces of 
it were lost. From the old provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa, it had been entirely swept away, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the other presidencies it was unknown, even by name ; 
but in Canara, the Baramahl, the Ceded Districts,’ and every 
other place where English supremacy was either new oy as yet un- 
known, the old institutions existed’ in greater or less purity, and 
these it was the object, of Colonel Munro’s commission to pre- 
serve, and eventually to improve, It is not for me to determine 
which of the rival parties had right on ils side; but Colonel 
Munro's correspondence, from which I proceed to subjoin a few 
extracts, shows that public opinion in Madras was against him, 
and that whatever he did towards the establishment of hisown 
plan of fiscal administration wastlone in the face of great obstacles 
and something like organized opposition. 
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FROM COLONEL 310NRO TO MR. SULLIVAN, 


 BModias,-20th January, 1815, 


“Tw last letter from your son John and myself would haya 
apprised you that the business of the Commission is likely to encounter 
a good deal of delay in tho beginning. Mr. Elliot received an impros- 
sion, very soon after his arrival, that every thing was in the best possible 
state; that an approximation had been gtadually making of Jate years to 
the system proposed in the judicial dispatch of the 29th of April, 1814; 
that much of it had, in fact) bo¢n anticipated; that more col ad hardly 
be done without dangers ; that great improvements had taken place since 
I left India; and that were I now to visit the districts, I would abandon , 
all my former opinions, and ‘acknowledge that the collector could not be 

ee with the magisterial and police dyties without injury to the 
eoyntry, ‘hough I knew that there was no foundation for these asser- 
tions, it appemed to me necessary to wade through all the police reports, 
and the proceedings of the Committee, in order that I might be-enabled 
to assure Mr. Elliot, not as an opinion of my own, but as 9, fact drawn 
from these documents, that things remained just,as they wore sevon years 
ago. After going through thom, I found that the present Police Com- 
mittee’ had not ventured to go so, far‘as its predecessor in 1806, That 
Committee proposed to place the police under the collector ; by this 
proposal having been rejected by tho Bengal Government, as contrary, 
to the Regulations, the present ond*has contented itsolf with recom- 
mending that the police shallremain under tho zillah judge, ‘but that the 
heads of villages shall be employed instead of darogahs, , The President 
of this Committee persists strenuously in maintaining its doctrines, It 
was very natufal that he should do so .While tha Bengal Government 
supported the infallibility of the Regulations; but when the Court of 
Directors had given up this point, I hoped that he might havo relaxed 
too; I however sée little chance of such a change, 

“ The President is undoubtedly a shrewd, intelligent man; but he 
has spent his life in the commercial department, oxcepting a few months 
that he was a circuit judge, Ile has therefore only that general know- 
Jedge of the inhabitants, of local institutions, and of revenue details, 
which any sensible man may derive from reading and conversation; he 
is totally without experience.” 
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FROM COLONDL MUNRO TO MR. CUAMING,* 
March Ist, 1815, 


“T wave not*written to you since my arrival, because there has 
been nothing“done to write about. I have written fully to Mr. Sullivan, 
explaining the cause of the delay. Iam not now, os when I was in the 
Ceded Districts, acting without interference, anc authorized to pursue 
whatever measures I thought best for the sottlement of the country; but 
am obliged, before I can take a single step, to wait for the concurrence 
of men who have always been averse to the. proposed changes, The 
Government, with its secretaries, theShddex, Adawlut, and its register, 
and every member of the Board of Revenue, exeepting Cochiano, are 
hostile to every thing in the shape of the rayetyar system. 

» * * * * * 

‘¢T think it necessary to caution you that, if it is expected ear 
structions ara to ho obeyed, the strongest and plainest words must be 
used; for instance, the expressions, ‘Tt is our wish,’ Tt is our inten- 
tion,’ ‘We propose, do not, it is maintained hove, convey ‘orders, 
but ‘merelys recommendations, Unless the words, ‘ We direct,’ ‘ We 
order,’ are employed, the measures to which they relate will Le regarded 


as optional, : ‘ 
* Boa # ‘ * *? 


‘ You will observe that during two successive years there was not 
one appeal decided. in the Sudder Adawlut, and that the judges of the 
subordinate courts seldom complied with the order af deciding ten causes 
monthly, Mr. —~, who was long a zillah judge, proposed that the 
zillah judges should be directed, to transmit a report, monthly or quar- 
terly, exhibiting in different columns the date in each suit, of the eom- 
plaint, answer, and of such document being filed. Thig would havo 
shown at one view the progress of every trial, and where the delay 
arose ; but it was rejected; as instituting too severe a scrutiny into the 
conduct of the judges, and the accompanying’ paper substituted in its 
room, 

T shall in a future letter explain the cause of the diminution of 
suits, You know very well that it docs not proceed from the iner caged 
number of suits settled, But the great defect is that no protection is 
afforded to the riyets. ‘Those who do not know them say that the 





* Mr. Cumming wos at the head of the Revenue and Indicinl department 
in the Board of Control. He possessed the full confidence of the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, then President of the Board; and it was at his Lordship’s 
express desire that he corresponded confidentially, on matters of public 
business, with Sir Thomas Munro, 
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couris are open; but when it is considered that rtycts, on an avernge, 
do not pay above seven or cight pagodas rent, and that this sum is from 
one-half to one-third of the gross produco of their farms, any porson 
may at once see how incapable such mon must be of going to courts 
of justice. But, oven among’ those rayets. who are morg, substantial, 
avery person who has been much among them tmows that not one in 
ton will ever complain'of the extra collections and oxtortions of rentors: 
they ave deterred by’ many considevations—by the fear of not being 
ible to bring proof, and by tho dread of the renter's influence ‘being 
axerted to injure them whenever an opportnnity offors, In order to 
orotect rayets, it is not enough to wait for their complaints, we must go 
‘ound and seck for them, ‘This was tho practice of evory vigilant col- 
ector ; ho assombled the rayets of cach villago on his clrenit, inquired 
what extra collections had been made, and eaused them to be vofunded, 
A renter who has four or five hundred rayets under him imposes an 
fo ossmont of ton or twelve per cent,, and collects it, without 
lifficulty or opposition, in the course of a few days, Supposo thoy 
should complain afterwards, which is seldom the caso, the process of the 
court would occupy many months, probably some years, and they would 
Ae obliged to abandon their suit, from not being able, ‘from their 
poverty, to wait its issue, An English farmer or shopkeeper would 
not pay an unauthorized asséssment of ‘ten or twelve por cont. above his 
rent; and people who make regulattons in this country scarcely seem to 
know that rayets ave not English farmers, and that in general thoy pay 
evory exaction without 1esistance and almost without complaint. Even ' 
if there were any spirit of resistance to such demands, it would be 
effectually suppressed by the power of distraint. This powor is directed 
by the judicial dispatch to bo taken away,.and many of the higher class 
of rayets will, in consequence, be encouraged to resist undue demands; 
but the great body of the rayots will still submit to them quietly, It 
will require & long .coursa of yeats, perhaps ages, before they acquire 
sufficient courago ahd infdependence ,to‘resiat; and until this change is 
effected our present courts ennnot protect them. Wo must nidapt our 
institutions to their character; they ean be protected only by giving to 
the collector authority to investignie extra collections, and to cause them 
to be refunded. I hope that Lord Buckinghamshtro will take up this 
subject, and make the necessary orders be sent out, From an exprossion 
in a letter from Mr. Sullivan to his son, he scems to think that tho 
Commission have authority to-ingutro into the revenue settlements, 
The dispatch certainly gives no authority of this kind. ‘Tho Commis. 
sion, however, has a kind of indirect control in revenue matters; for, in 
examining how far the courts protect the rayots, the inguiry will lead 
to the knowledge of their being compelled to pay extia assessments, 
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Since my return to Indid I have had visits from several raycts from the 
Baramahl and Ceded Districts on this subject; and I have reason to 
believe that these demands are more general than before tho establish- 


the courts, 
ment of a er F * ‘ 


«The inhabffants are yet unacquainted with the Object of the Com. 
mission but the universal opinion is, that it is appointed chiefly for the 
investigation of abuses in the revenue line. I do not undeceive them}; 
for the belief has very good effects, as it deters the native head-servants 
from peculating to 40 great an amount as formerly ; induces some of them 
to refund; and is at this moment, I believe, causing tho cutchorry 
servants of Coimbatore to bring forward in the accounts of this year, 
lands which, though cultivated, have for some years been reported us 
waste. ‘The vent of these lands, as stated by the peoplo who bring for. 
ward the charges, is considerably above a lac of pagodas, As far ag I 
can guess, from many communications with them, and making allowance 
for exaggeration, it may be about sixty thousand, ‘The Board of Reve- 
nue, with the exception of Cochrane, believe that the whole statement 
jg fulse, There is both falschood and truth in it, Cochrane proposes 
that I should inquire into it in the course of my cirenit; but this was 
objected to, The members of Government are also averse to my having 
canything to do with it; so that Iam afraid I shall not be permitted to 
make an investigation, If 1 can find any means of doing it in part, as 
*onnected with defects in the judicial system, I shall endeavour to carry 
it,.s0 far at least as to show that the ievonue has been defiauded to a 
considerable extent, and that those triennial and decennial leases afford 
great facilities for such practices,” . 


FROM COLONEL MUNRO 'TO MR. CUMMING, . 


« Madras, 14th March, 1815, 
“No ordors have yet been issped for carrying into effect the 
instructions contained in the judicial dispatch of tho 29th April, 1814; 
and the Commission consequently still remains at Madras, * 

My, Elliott tells mo that the resolutions‘of Government on the subject 
are printing for circulation, and that they correspond nearly with my 
view of it, except ‘in not transforring tho office of magistrate to tho 
collector ; but this is the most cgsontial part of the wholo, for without it 
the collector will bo merely the head darégah of polico under the zillah 
judge, and the new system will bo completely inefficient. No timo 
should therefore be lost in sending out, by the first conveyanca, a short 
letter, stating the heads of alterations in the, present systom which are 
imperative, and ndt optional, with the Government here, and ordering 
them, not recommending’, to be carried into immediate execution, 
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* T have fully explained, in my letter to My, ‘Sullivan, my reason for 
wishing ta have only one person joined with me in the Commission, and 
to have him also an acting member of the Sudder Adawlut, It was 
ovident that, while both the members of the Sydder Adawlut objected 
to every change, eyery measure which the Commission .might propose 
to Government, when sent to that court to be brought" forward as a 
regulation, would be kept back under some plea or othor; ard that, 
while the Sudder Adawlut was dilotory and irregular in its own: pro- 
ceedings, no reform could be expected in those af the lower courts. 

“ You will observe that in the two years 1812 and 1818 there was 
nol a single appeni decided. ' I have looked at some of the appeal cases, 
and am sorry to say ihft ‘much of the litigation is occasioned by the 
judges being in general very ignorant of the customs of the natives, and 
of the internal management of villages, ‘This arises from yery few of 

aving been rayetwar collectors, I shall mention two cases which 
read the other day. 

“ The ‘first originated in the zillah court of Trichinopoly i in 1808, 
It was a suit instituted by some Bramans to recover from the rayets of 
a village 1800 Rs., for their share of the crop, as Swami Bhogum, or 
proprietor’s right. The rayets asserted that the contribution was not as 
proprictor’s share, but voluntary toa pagoda, The curnum’s accounts, 
which would probably, have settled the matter, were vofused by the 
judge in evidence, and the plaintiff cast. The Provincial Court reversed 
the sentence, and gaye them a decree, not only for the monéy which 
they claimed, but for the land, which they did not claim. The Sudder 
Court ordered the whole procegglings of both courts to be annulled, 
leaving the parties to pay their ees costs, and begin de novo if 
they please. 

“The second is a auit brought by | a relation, in the fifth or sixth 
degtee of the Poligar of Wariourpollam, to receive from the poligar an 
allowance, in Jand or money, on account of his hereditary share of tho 
pollam, He carries his cause in the Zillah and Provincial Court, and 
the sentence of the Sudder is not yet given; but I see on tho back of 
the paper, in *s handwriting, ‘I think the decree of the Pro. 
vincial Court fs right, * Now I am positive that they are all completely 
wrong, ' 

“This cavse, which has been going on for six yoars, would have 
been settled by a collector in half an hour. Indeed the plaintiff would 
not have ventured to bring his case before a collector; for among the 
military zemindars, such as Wariourpollam, Calastry, Venkatghorry, &c., 
the yearest relatives, and far less tho more distant, have no claim to the 
inheritance. The poligar usually gives to his brothers, &e, an allowance 
for their support, according to his own pleasure, not to any right. The 
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plaintiff, I have no doubt, has been instigated by some vakeel to make 
the demand; for, whatever happons, his fees ave secure, ‘The irrogu~ 
larity and negligence of some of the courts have been so glaring that the 
Sudder has been obliged to stimulate them by a circular letter, Stiat- 
ton * wishetl tq-have established a moro effectual check, hy making them 
send reports showing the date of the institution of each suit, and of 
every dbeument filed; but, though he could not carry this, and will 
often be obliged to satisfy himself with a protest, his exertions will make 
all the courts more active. 

{he Commission, too, though it has not yet begun fo act, does yet 
some good by its presenco; for it is generally belicved among tho 
natives that it is authorized to inquire into all abuses, both in the judicial 
and revenue line; gnd this opinion has some influence in checking them. 
T have had'fayets with me from almost overy part of the country with 
complaints; but I haye no direct authority to inquire into rewenzs 
abuses, I can only take them up where they are connected with the 
judicial system.” . 

TO MR. CUMMING. 
Oth April, 1815, 
* * * * * * 

“(No regulations for village courfs are to be framed until it is ascor-- 
tained whether the potails are willing to act. Who beforo ever heard 
of statesmen asking public servants whether they are willing to do their 
duty? "Che question will surprise tho potails much moro than me, who 
krtow the men from whom it comes, No regulation for village police is 
to be drawn up till we know whether the potails are fit for the duty, 
and whether the tallaries are sufficiently numerous, ‘The Native Go- 
vernments never doubted the fitness of the potails, nor our own till 
now. Who is to decide the point of their competency, if it is not 
admitted to have bech established by universal practice ? With regard 
to the tallaries, thoy have been’ working at them for ten years without 
haying learned much, and they may go on for ten longer to as little 
purpose ; for how can it be otherwise, secing that such jnquiries woo 
not migde in many of the provinces before the permancnt settloment, 
and, since that poriod, cannot be mado with any offect, from their having 
rendered the curnums in 2 great degree independent of tho revenue 
servants? In some districts, go far Jrom knowing allthe details of talla- 
ries’ Allowances, I doubt if the pollector knows tho number of curnums, 
or even of villages, under him.” To cnable him to learn theso matters, 
tho curnums? regulation should be repealed, and the curnuma should be 





* This gentleman was especially selected by Colonel Munro to co-opetate 
with him in the Commission. It was not without much demur that his 
wishes were acceded to. . f 
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placed entirely under the collectors, Even dtter this ts done some 
years will be required to enable the collector to cstablish his authority, 
and to procure the information wanted. Buf, rather than adopt this 
simple, and indeed only way of accomplishing the object, they will go 
on calling upon the collector for more information, wha.can only aend 
them a copy of what they have got some years ago; or they will avail 
themselves of the judicial power, and issue a decree of the cGurts to 
compel the curnum fo produce his accounts, who may produce whtat he 
likes, for there is not a soul about the court who can tell whether they 
are tyuc oy false.” 


FROM COLONEL MUNRO TO MR, CUMMING, 


’ 
 Madsas, 20th Jive, 1815, 

+ “T navn received your letter of the 4th October last, inclosing 
extract from Mr. Colobrooke’s minute,-&e, I have been busy ever 
since the 16th May in drawing up regulations for potails, punchayets, 
&e, I could do nothing sooner; because it was only then that the 
answer of Government was received, informing the Comunission that 
the regulations were to be prepared on the principle that tho police 
only, and not the magisterial office, was to be transferred to the col- 
lector. ‘The regulations ordered to be prepared by the Commission 
are ready ; Mr. Stratton is looking over, correcting, and copyleg then 
fair, and they wil] be sent next week ;° that is to say, thoy will be sont 
to the Sudder Adawlut, for all regulations must be transmitted through 
that channel, ‘Tho Sutlder Adawint may keop them some months 
hefote they submit them, with their remarks, to Government, 

* * * . * 7 . 

‘The regulations are not exactly what I think thay ought to be, I 
would haye wished to havo given greater authority both to potails and 
tighildars, as well as to commissioners. But it was necessary to limit 
the powers of those officers within narrow limits; for otherwise, the 
regulations would not pass here, and would certainly bo thrown ou at by 
the Bengal Government. ‘The grent object is to gat the system intro~ 

‘duced in any way; when this is once effected, the necessary changes 
can easily hé made hereafter. You already know that the Commission 
is composed only of Stratton and myself, It is quite enough; for the 
more members, the less is done. I wished on this account to hhve been 
sole commissioner ; but I aee now, that nothing could be done without: 
a member of the Sudder Adaywlut in the Commission ; for, unless Stratton 
were in that court, there would not be a single man there, or in the 
Government, to support the proposed changes, Ho will ba opposed by 
both the other members ; but stillstheir opposition will be much less 
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determined than it woulll Haye been, had he not been present to dissent 
from their opinions. 

‘*T wished, while the regulations are under consideration here and 
in Bengal, to have made a circuit through the country, in order to 
inquire into th:state of the village police, the effeets of the judicial 
system in protecting the inhabitants from oppression, and also how far 
it was valeulated, along with the Jeasing and permanont settloment 
system, to secure the rayets from extra assessments, and the revenue 
from embezzlement. But I seo little chanco of being permitted to enter 
into these inquiries efficiently, or in such a manner as to render them 
usoful. Were I now collector of the Ceded Districts, or of any other 
district, I should be able to bring forward more information in three 
months than I shall now in three years as commissioner. Look at ihe 
orders of Government in their consultation of 1st March, 1815, to the 
Commission, in which we are directed ‘to conduct all such investigations 

- through the local officers, to conform to the established system of inter- 
nal administration ;’ and compare these orders with those to Thackeray 
and Hodgson when they made their cireilits by the command of Lord 
William Bentinck. How am I to learn anything, if T am limited to a 
consultation with the local officers? If they possess the information 
required, they may be called upon to furnish it, without my going to 
them,’ If they have it not, they will hardly assist me to Require it, and 
to perform the duty which they have themselycs neglected, The 
Commission ought certainly to have the same means of investigation that 
a ‘collector has; and, for this purpose, the collector and magistrate 
ought to give notice to the heads of villages, curnums, and inhabitants, 
that they are to give information on any points on which it may be 
required from them by the Commission.” ‘ 


, 


FROM COLONEL MUNRO TO MR, CUMMING, 


“ Madras, Ist Soptember, 1815, 

“ Wz have made no progress hore since I wrote to yousin June 
last, The resolutions of Government of the Ist of Mareh, and my 
letters, will have informed you how little has been done; that no one 
thing has been finally done ; that different points of tho Judicial despatch 
have been referred to the Sudder Adawlut, tho Board of Revenue, and 
the Commission ; that they aro respectively to call npon the local officers 
for their opinions on certain points, and that they are thon to franie the 
regulations, 

“'Theso regulations, when framed, will bo some months with the 
Sudder Adawlut, who will xeport upon them to Government, andGoyern« 
ment will then send them to Bengal for the sanction of the Supreme 
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Government, Some months will elapse before their sanction is granted ; 
they must then be translated, which will consume some months more; 
and by the time they can be circulated to all the districts, the Commis. 
sion will have expired. The six regulations dvawn up by the Commis- 
sion havo been with the Sudder Adawlut about two manths, and it ts 
quite uncertain how much longor they may remain with them, Only 
one will be circulated, without reference to Bengal; it is that which 
transfers the police, but not the office of magistrate, to the collector, 
and will not do any good, The Council will oppose the promulgation 
of the rest, without the authority of the Supreme Government. Thoy 
will therefore be sent to Bengal; and as Lord Moira proposes that the 
two Governments should deliberate maturely on the whole subject of the 
judicial dispatch, and ‘avail themselves of the advantages of a mutual 
interchange of sentiments and suggestions, in the course of the delibera- 
tions respecting so serious an object,’ it may be some years before they 
are issued. Why should we amuse ourselves with interchanges of sen- 
timents on things which have undergone a ten years’ discussion, and 
which the Government at hoine has directed to ba adopted ? or of what 
use can it he to import sentiments from Bengal, on punchayets and 
potails, which most of the public servants under that presidency profess 
never to have heard of? I see no way of enabling the Commission to 
answer any of the objects of its institution, but by sending out’ orders 
without delay to the Goverriment here to carry into immedigte execu- 
tion, without reference to, or waiting for, an answer from Bengal to any 
reference that may have been made, all those modifications on which 
the Government at home have already made up their mind, 

“The proposed changes have many opponents; because there are 
only a few collectors who understand the nature of them, from not 
having seen potails and punchayets employed, before the introduction 
of the judicial code; they ave opposed by many in the judicial line, 
who consider the present system, whatever it rhay be, as the best. ‘They 
are-opposed by some, from a sincere conviction that native agenoy is 
dangerous ; and by some, because they have had no share in suggesting 
them; but the best-founded motive of oppositton is one which has only 
lntely appeared, namely, the probability that the natives will give 80 
much preference to the settlement of causes by heads of yillagos and 
punchayets, as to leave so little business to the zillah courts, that many 
of them will be reduced, I donot believe that this would happen soon, 
because it ‘will be g considerable time before the plan can be complotely 
communicated to the natives; and the neglect or silent opposition it is 
likely to encounter will subside, But I am certain this result will 
follow, whenever it meets with proper support. In the outset, we shall 
have complaints from the judges of the ignorance of the potails and 
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punchayets, their partiblity and corruption. This will often be true; 
put the evil will be greatly overbalanced by the good. I only wish to 
see the plan introduced in any state, however imperfect ; its defects can 
be gradually correcteds and I am convinced that, under every disad- 
vantage, it wil), work its own way,” 


COLONEL MUNRO TO BR, CUMING. 


“ Madeas, 80th April, 1816, 

‘Tq Commissioners’ proposed yegulations may now be: con- 
sidered as passed, as the Governor means to put thojr passing to the 
vote on the Srd, instant, They will he opposed in Council, upon the 
groands which I Jong ago stated—the necessity of waiting for all the 
heads of information. vequired by the resolutions of the Ist of March, 
1815, together with a report fiom the Commission of the potaile and 
tallaries, fit or unfit, willing or unwilling, to execute the duties expected 
of them; and of those referring the regulatiqns to Bengal for sanction 
previous to thelr being promulgated here, The information which was 
sought seemed to be required merely for the purpose of wasting time. 
No man who knew anything of potails or tallaries ever thought of 
asking them whether or not they liked, their duty. As to their allow- 
ances being in many cases inadequate, it might be made tho subject of 
future inquiry, but was no ground for suspending the introduction of 
the proposed system. A police committee had been sittirig in 1812 to 
1814, and hed called for all the statements of allowances that the col- 
Jectors could furnish, A frosh call was not likely to produce anything 
beyond another copy of what had already been forwarded. ‘That com- 
_mittee recommended. that the police should be placed under the heads 
of villages. But it is now thought, that these same heads of villages 
may not be willing or able to act, because they may, in addition to their 
police and revenue dutics, havo two or threo ton-rupeo causes to actile 
in the tourse of the year, 

« Thera is nothing in the Court’s lottar respecting the allowances or 
inclinations of the potails or tallarics, or authorizing tho keeping back 
the regulations until an inquiry shall have been made into these matters. 
The ascertainment of the allowances in question could only be accuratoly 
mado by a survey, which would be the work of many years, Wher 
collectors of unsurveyed districts report that tallaries havo only threo or 
four rupees a-year, we cannot be sure whether they have three orfour, 
or thirty-or forty. ‘The accounts are too vague to be depended upon. 
The answer to all thié is, that whether the tallario bag four rupges or 
forty, he is at his post doing his duty; and it seems thorefare quite 
unnecessary to mako the introduction of, the village police depondstipon 
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the answers he may give to our questions about his Hking hig duty or 
his allowances, In many places the allowances are too small, because 
we have stopped a part of them; in others they also appear to be too 
small, where no change has been made, and the tallaries are said to be 
starving; but as they have been starving in the same way. for a contury, 
and still do the viHage duty, they have undoubtedly the means of living, 
either from land st a favourable rent, or some other soureo which has 
escaped the collectors ; and if we wait until it is discovered by them, we 
shall be just where we now are ten yeas hence. 

. ©The Police Committee, though they proposed that the police should 
be placed under the heads of villages, never attempted to define what 
the head of a village Was, Different opinions were entertained on this 
point among the people at the Presideney, but nothing was fixed, The 
Commission have defined what they thought must, under’the various 
changes occasioned by our revenue system, be considered as the head of 
the village; but because this definition does not suit all opinions the 
whole system is violently opposed, upon the plea that the Commis- 
sioners’ head of the village is not the potail of tha Courtsof Directors, 
It was never maintained by the rayetwar collectors that the establish- 
ment of village servants was complete and uniform throughout the 
country, and that there were ancient hereditary potails in every village. 
‘They described the general structure of the village municipality as it 
ought to“be when complete, and os it still existed throughout the 
greater part of India; but they mentioned that in many places it had 
been violently broken down, and in others neglected and suffered to fall 
into decay, but that it might be gradually restored, and that enough 
still remained, almost everywhere, for carrying on every necessary duty, 
The Commission have said, wherever the ancient or modern potail is in 
office, he is the head of the village, and that where there is no potail in 
office, the person, however he may be designated, who comes nearest to 
the description of the potail, by exercising the same powers, is the head 
of the village, The Sudder Adawlut and their friends say that this is 
a departure fiom the plan of the Court of Directors, who looked forward 
to a potail, not to a renter or a ronter’s agent, or a stipendiary corrupt 
agent, as the head of the village, To this we answer that wo must 
take what wo have; if we cannot get the best, we must take the next 
best; that our permanent and lease settlements have in some cases 
abolished the office of potail, ‘und included his enoums in the rental, and 
in others have resumed a part of his enaum, and set him aside to make 
way for a renter; that you cannot restore the potails without violating 
your ongagements, and throwing the villago into confusion ; because, if 
the potails wore suffered to exorcise any authority over the sorvants of 
the village, they would form a party in opposition to the renter, and 
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prevent the collectionrof the rents, and the servants would be under two 
masters; that whether a man is called a renter or a stipendiary agent is 
nothing to the purpose ; that if he is the collector of the revenue, has 
the charge of the village servants, and directs the affairs of the village, 
ho is the head of the village, and is for the time the real potail; that 
this renter #8 In many cases the old potail, and that,even the stipendiary 
agent, will often be merely a new title for the old potail acting for a 
distant renter, All this has been fully stated in our report, and will, 
I hope, be understood at home. When we speak ofa potail, we must 
attend to reality, and not tothe name. If wo were to ifsist on om- 
ploying only the ancient potnils, we should be obliged to look out for 
the obseure descendants of above a thousand of them dismissed under 
thé Mysore Government, and remove an equal number of more modern 
potails, who have been acting from twenty to fifty years, ‘I'he incon- 
venience’, however, of renters, and the agents of renters acting as 
potails, will not,be so great as might at first sight bo expected, It will 
not apply to one-tenth of the territory under Madras, and oven in that 
portion it will diminish every day, as many of the renters are constantly 
failing, and the villages reverting to the old potails, With regmd to 
the great zemindarics of tho northein circais and the western pollams, 
we can have very little internal control, whether the villages are under 
old‘or new heads; but even there I am satisfied that by far the grentest 
proportion of the villages is in the hands of old potails, I found it so in 
tho great zemindaries of Chittoor and Uarpenhilly, and I see no reason 
‘to believe that the case is different in othor quartors, It is evident that 
na person ean be the village moonsif who ia not the head of the village. 
The head of the village is tho person who commands the village servants, 
directs the cultivation, and collects the reyenue— revenue and agriculture 
are his constant employments Police is also one of his duties, but is 
only a casual ono, Justice is still more casual; for if may sometimes 
happen that not a single suit will como before him in the whole year, 
The only practicable course seems thorefore to be, to let the perlorm- 
ance of this contingent duty belong to the potail ex officio, for it cor- 
tainly could not be discharged by any other poison, by whatever title 
he might be called, because he could have no authority over the village 
servants, Tha Sudder Adawlut conclude their long remarkg ‘upon our 
rafts, by proposing that a selection shall be made fiom thé" potails for 
the office of village moonsif, so as to gave to cach a circle of from tan 
to twenty miles, This is evidently a second edition of the Native- 
Commissioner Regulation, ‘Chey propose thnt tho sclection shall be 
made from those potails who are pointed out as most fit, by the 
references of the people to their decisions, ‘They do not seem to be, 
aware that,unon their own doctrine, and that of most of the subordinate 
n 
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judges, the discovery. of the proper persons couldsnever be made in, this 
way ; for they maintain that the natives have so little confidence in each 
other that they cannot be prevailed upon to submit to, arbitration ; and 
while they retain this distrust it is not easy to epneeite how tha voice 
of the people is to point ont the persons whom they wish to have as 
arbitrators. The simplest and wisest, and indeed the dnly mode that 
can be safely adopted, is that of constituting the potail ex-gjficio Fillage 
judge, as ordered from home, Tho appointment cannot be made by 
selection in the way proposed ; and even’ if it could by any other, it 
would be effected by bribery and intrigue among the servants of the 
zillah court, whieh the judge would be unable to prevent. Tt may be 
aupposed that the same talent which enables the ex-officio potail to 
manage the revenue of his village will qualify him to decide two or tlfreo 
ten or five-rupee suits in the year, or to refer them to a pynchayet.* 
But suppose it docs not, it is of no great consequence; the pirtics can 
go to another potail. In the same way, when the poigil is supposed to 
be partial or corrupt, the parties will go somewhere else, We shall 
have from the potails hundreds of decisions contrary to form; many that 
ave wrong in judgment, and many perhaps that are corrupt; and much 
elamour will be raised about them: but still the evil will Ke trifting in 
proportion to the good, and will gradually be corrected by the people 
not applying to potails of bad character. The great advantages of the 
village vegulations are that they do not touch the existing judicial sys- 
tem, but leave it to go on as before, Every inhabitant, therefofo, who 
does not like the potail or punchayet has still the benefi¢ of all the 
existing code, agit is optional with him either to resort to the village 
authorities or to the regular courts. Which of these are best suited to 
the wants of the inhabitants must be left to their own decision, The 
exporience of a few years will show to which they give the preference, 
_ Another argument which has been brought against the village regu- 
Jations is, that they do not apply to those villages and districts which are 
managed by renters and agents, instead of regular potails; and that to 
introduco them into such places is contrary to the intention of the Court 
of Directors. There is every where a head of a village who manages its 
affairs ; and it would certainly be absurd to say that the inhabitants are 
not to liave justice at, home, but muat go to a distant comt, merely 
because tlis head man does not correspond with the idea which some 
people have formed of a regulgr potail. ' 

“ T do not know that any of the men who so stoutly oppose the pre- 
sent modifications have ever suggested any thing for the improvement of 
the revenue or judicial system, though they have adopted without hesi- 
tation whatever has come from Bengal.s They are thuch alarmed leat 

“a corrupt village judge should contaminate the purity of, the judicial 
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system; and they tremble at the unknown consequences of his oppres- 
sions, armed as he is with the power of deciding on a canse of jen 
rupees, and of confining for twelve hours; yot they have sat quietly 
since 1802, and allowed the great body of the rayets to be put under 
contributions by every man who chose to do it. It is only now that the 
Coimbatore’ inquiries, in which they had certainly no share, have suggested 
that-among so many regulations, it might be useful to have one to protect 
the rayets from oxtortion, and the revenue from depredation. These 
objections about heads of villages seem to me so whimsical, that Tam 
persuaded they originate in their not having any very distinct notions on 
the subject. None of them have over had much to say to heads of 
villages; and some of them, I imagine, first became acquainted with 
them through the medium of the Court’s letters, Some of them are, I 
think, Hostile to the village regulations on principle, and ara convinced 
that they must do mischief, because they are contrary to what they have 
been accustomed to follow and applaud. But others, I am satisfied, 
Would gladly see them introduced, if they could only be sure that they 
were in every ‘point conformable to the intentions of the Court of Direc- 
tors, and that the evils which thoy apprehend from them would not arise. 

You will obsorve, that the potail is not to act as referee, and that 
hig decisions, as moonsif, are final and limited to ten rupees. Reasons 
on'both these heads have been given in our report; but there are athers 
which we did not think it advisable to notice, The reference of suits 
would have brought the potail too much in contact with the zillah judge ; 
would haye frightened him, and made him wish to give.up the duty. 
An appeal to the zillah judge would have had the same effect, and would 
have been secretly encouraged by the servants and vakeels, &e. of the 
court, who are jealous of all new dealers in the same line; for they have 
discernment enough to see that the village system wil) injuro the busi. 
ness of the court followers, and will eventually occasion 1 reduction of 
their establishments, The potail requires rather to be encouraged than 
to be alarmed by penalties; the forms and checks by which he is re~ 
strained ave rather too numerous than too few, lis jurisdiction reaches 
only to fen rupees, his decisions are set aside for partiality, and he 
ig Ilable for corruption to fine and imprisonment, Under the Native 
Governments, he settled suits in his village; and if either party was 
dissatisfied, he carried his complaint to the amildar, who sottled it, but 
No questions wére put to the potail, When ho had given his decision 
in his village, right or wrong, he was never afterwards troubled about 
the matter. We must therefore he cautious not to bring him too directly 
under the authority of men who have many prejudices against him, who 
have pronounced that he can do no good, and who will not he sorry to 
see thoir predictions verified.” 


n2 
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€HAPTER XIV 
Southern Mahratta War, 


Sucn was the point at which the business of the Commission 
had arrived when publié attention became diverted into 2 new 
channel, and Colonel Munro was withdrawn from the prosecu- 
tion of his peaceful labours to take part in the military’ opera- 
tions im which British India became again for a bricf season 
involved. . 

In a remote part of Malwa, surrounded on every side by pro- 
vinees belonging to the several heads of the Mahratta confedera- 
tion, there assembled, from the wrecks of all the natlve armies 
which English conquest had broken up, a body of freebooters, to 
whom, under the title of Pindarries, the Mahratta chiefs gave 
countenance, on the condition that their own territories shoyld be 
safe from plunder, and that they should receive a peshcush or toll , 
upon all liooty taken elsewhere. The chief scenes of the depre« 
dations of these marauders were the Company’s provinces both in 
Hindostan and the Deccan; and the sufferings of the inhabitants 
over whom the tempest swept seem to have been dreadful. After 
repeated remonstrances with the powers which sheltered and en- 
couraged the banditti, the British Government began at last to arm ; 
and then, and not till then, it came to be understood that war with 
the Pindarries would involve a contest with the entire Mahratta 
nation. 

The Marquis of [Tastings, who then held office as Goyernor- 
Goneral, did not shrink from the trial. It had long been mani- 
fest to him that’ sooner or Jater this strife of races must come; and 
now that the quarrel was forced upon him, he prepared to enter 
into it with the whole strength of the empire. Large armies 
were assembled on both sides of the Nerbudda, at the head of the 
Bengal (or north) branch of which the Goyernor -General placed 
himself; while the management of the army of the Deccan, which 
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included the corps" both of Bombay and Madras, was entrusted 
to Lieutenant-General'Sir Thomas ITislop, then Commander-in- 
Chief at the latter Presidency, 

Colonel Munro had always been ambitious of military distine- 
tioi, Thongh employed at this moment in the civil service, he 
atilllooked upon himself as a soldier ; and he immediately ap- 
plied to be appointed to the command of a brigade in the army 
of which he was a member. It was a source of extreme mortifi- 
cation to him that the application produced no satisfactory result ; 
and he felt. the disappointment the more, that Colonels Doveton, 
Floyer, and Pritzler, all officers on the Madyas establishment 

. and his juniors, obtained the distinction which had been denied 
to him.’ Meanwhile, however, the Government pressed upon him 
an employment, which, though exceedingly important in a poli- 
tical point of view, he expressed a decided disinclination to accept. 
He was urged to undertake the settlement of districts south of 
the Werdg which, by the treaty signed at Poonah in the begin- 
ning of 1817, the Peishwah had made over to the East India 
Company ; and nof without doing’ considerable violence to his 
private feelings he consented, It was well for his own reputa- 
tion,*not less than for the interests of the country, that he did so ; 

+ for a charge committed to him for political purposes, soon settled 
dawn into a military expedition’; and the poverty of the means 
with which he was suddenly called upon to carry on a war on . 
his own account, afforded just such aa opportunity of proving 
his fitness for command as his best friends could have desived for 
him, 

The chief town of the district which Colonel Munro had been 
divected to occupy was Darwar. It stands, as a glance at the 
map will show, in the gorge of a bastion-shapad portion of terri- 
tory, which, penetrating into the Peishwah’s provinces, was begirt 
on three sides by a decidedly hostile population, and could com- 
municate only by a circuitous route, through Soonda and Bala~ 
ghaut, with Madras, Thither Colonel Munro proceeded at the 
head of General Pritzler’s brigade, of which the temporary 
guidance was committed to him, He marched in force, because 
the designs of the Peishwah wero still doubtful, and it was consi- 
dered best that he should have at his disposal menns to compel 
submission, should any opposition be offered; but none such 
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occurred, Darwar opened its gates on the bth of August toa 
battalion which operated as the advance of the invading corps; 
and Munro establishing himself in the plage, turned with his 
aceustomed energy to the diplomatic business which shad been 
entrusted to.him, , 

The following letter to the Governor-General is worth perasal, 
not merely as recording the state of the writer's feelings at the 
moment, but as illustrative of the views entertained by no incom- 
petent judge of the probable consequences of a continued exten- 
sion of English power in India. 


“ Darwar, 12th August, 1817, 


“Ware regard to what more immediately concerns * myself, 
though I’ cannot but regret deeply to feel, for the first time, the army 
in advance shut against me, and that your Lordship’s plans do not admit 
of my being employed with the forces in the Deccan, I am sensible that 
those plans ought not to give way to the viows of individuals, 

‘T have accepted the command offered to me by the Madras Govern- 
ment, of the troops destined for the occupation of the Peishwah’s ces- 
sions in Darwar and Savanore, Had I been cortain that it would have 
led ta nothing else, I would have declined it; but I indulge the hope 
that, in the event of hostilities, and of any vacancy occurring amorts the 
brigadiers in the Deccan, it may possibly lead to my being employed in 
that quarter, When I consider, however, the weakness of the Native 
states, and the charactor of the chiefs under whose sway they now are, 


“I see little chance of war, and none of a protracted yesistanee, They 


have not force to turn our armies, and lengthen out the contest by a pra- 
datory invasion of our territories, Their great'distance from our 
frontier, and the magnitude of our disposable force, are almost insur- 
mountable obstreles to the success of such an enterprises whilst riothing 
but our following them too regularly, could save them from being 
almost entirely destroyed, They may run ahead for a few days, but, if 
followed porsovoringly by numerous smal] detachments propoyly sup- 
ported, they will have no timo to rest or plunder; they will be 
exhausted and overtaken, I haya seen Sir John Malcolm's able observ 
ations on this subject; and I should, if anything, rather rate their 
military powor lower than he docs, It is not that they want resources, 
or that they have not men and horses, but that there is no one amongst 
them possessed of those superior talents which are necessary to difect 
thom to advantage, 

“There is go little system or subordination in Native governments, 
that much more energy is required under them‘ than under tho more 
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regular governments of Europe, to give full effect to their resources, 
Scindiah was never formidable, eyen im the height of his power, The 
great means which he possessed weis lost in his feeble hands, The 
exertions of Lolkar’ against Lord Lake were still weaker than those 
sof Scindiah? The power of Scindiah’s, as well as of Holkarts go. 
vernment, has so much declined since that peridd, that it is scarcely 
credible that either Scindiah or Meer Khan would venture to oppose by 
foree any measure for the suppression of the Pindarvies, But it is still 
possible that they might act otherwise; for there is sometimes a kind of 
infatuation about Indian chiels who havo Jost a part of their dominions, 
which tempts them to risk the rest in a contest which they know to be 
hopeless. 

“The situation of the British Government with regard to the Native 
powers ‘is entirely changed within the last tventy years, It formerly 
brought very smal! armies into the field, with hardly any cavalry ; and 
the issue of any war in which it engaged was extremely uncertain, It 
now brings armies into the field superior to those of the enemy, not only 
in infantry, but also in cavalry, both in quality and in number, ‘The 
superiority*is so great, that the event of any struggle in which it may be 
engaged is no longer doubtful, It has only to bring forward its armies, 
and dictate what terms it pleases, either without war, or after a short 
and fiuitless resistance, It may, however, be doubted whether, after 
the settlement of the Pindarries, it ought to avail itself of its predomi- 
nant power, in order to extend the system of subsidiary alliances, by 
stationing a force in Bhopaul or in any other foreign territory. While 
the military power of Mysore and of the Mahratta chiefs was yet in its 
vigour, subsidiary alliances were in some degree necessary for its safety, 
but that time is now past; and when, therelore, the evils which subsi- 
diary foree entails upon covery country in which it is established are 
considered, it appears advisable that future security against the Pindar- 
ries should be sought by thoir reduction, and by compelling Scindiah, 
for his conduct in supporting them, to cede the districts restored to him in. 
1806-6, rather than by stationing a subsidiary force in Bhopaul. “There 
are many weighty objections to the employment of a subsidiary force, 
Tt has a natural tendency to render the government of every country in 
which it exists, weak and oppressive; to extinguish all honourable spirit 
among the higher classes of society, and to degrade and impoverish the 
whole people. ‘fhe usual remedy of a bad-government in India is 9 
quiet revolution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion, or foreign 
conquests, But the presence of a British force cuts off every chance of 
remedy, by supporting the prince on the throne against every foreign 
and domestic enemy. It renders him indolent, by toaching him to 
trust to-strangers for his security ; and cruel and avaricious, by sh wing 

00's 
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him that he has nothing to fear from the hatred of his subjects, 
Wherever the subsidiary system is introduced, unless the reigning 
prince be a man of great abilities, the country will soon bear the marks 
of it im decaying villages and decreasing population. ‘This has long 
been #bserved in the tlominions of the Peishwah and the Nizam, and is, 
now beginning to be &gen in Mysore, ' The talents of Purneah, whilo 
he acted as Dewan, saved that country from the usual effects off the 
system; but the Rajah is likely to let them have their full opera. 
tion. Tle is indolent and prodigal, and has ‘already, besides the cur- 
rent revenue, dissipated about sixty lacs of pagodas of the treasures 
laid up by the late Dewan, He is mean, artful, revengeful, and cruel, 
He does not take away life, but he inflicts the most disgraceful and in- 
human punishments on men of every rank, at o distance from his capital, 
where he thinke it will remain unknown to Europeans; and:"though 
young, le is already detested by his subjects, 

“ A subsidiary force would be a most useful establishment, if it could 
be directed solely to the support of our ascendancy, without nourishing 
all the vices of a bad government; but this scems to bo almost impos- 
sible. The only way in which this object has ever, in any degree, been 
attained, is by the appointment of a Dewan, This measure is, no 
doubt, liable to numerous objections; but still it isthe only one by 
which any amends can bo made to the people of the country for the 
miseries brought upon them by the subsidiary force, in giving stability 
toa vicious government. ' he great difficulty is to prevent the prince , 
from counteracting the Dewan, and tho resident fiom meddling too 
much} but, when this is avoided, the Dewan may be made 4 most use~ 
ful instrument of government, 

‘There is, however, another view under which the subsidiary system 
should be considered,—I mean that of its inevitable tendency to bring 
every Native state into which it'is introduced, sooner or Intor, under the 
exclusive dominion of tho British Government. It has already done 
this completely in the case of the Nabob of the Carnatic, It has made 
some progress in that of the Peishwah and the Nizam ; and the whole 
of the territory of these princes will, unquestionably, suffer the same 
fate as the Carnatic. ‘The obsoryation of Moro Dekshat, in speaking of 
the late treaty to Major Ford, ‘that no Native power could, from its 
habits, conduct itself with such strict fidelity as wo seemed to demand,’ 
is perfectly just, This very Poishwah will probably again contmit a 
breach of the alliances, The Nizam will do the same; and the samo 
consequences, a farther reduction of their power for our own safoty, 
must again follow, Even if the prince himself were disposed to adhore 
rigidly to the alliance, there will always be somo amongst his principal 
officers who will urge him to brenk it. As long*as there remaing in the 
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country any high-minded independence, which secks to throw off the 
control of strangtrs, such counsellors will be found. I have a better 
opinion of the natives of India than to think that this spirit will ever be 
completely extinguishét; and I can therefore have no doubt that the 
subsidiary system must everywhere run its full course, and destroy eyery 
government which it undertakes to protect. > : 

“ Iit this-progress of things, the evil of a weak and oppressive govern- 
ment, supported by a subsidiary alliance, will at least be removed, But 
even ff all India could be brought under thg British dominion, it is very 
questionable whether such a change, either as it regards the natives or 
ourselves, ought to be desired. One effect of guch a conquest would be, 
that the Indian army, having no longer any warlike neighbours to com- 

.bat, would gradually lose its military habits and discipline, and that the 
Native tidops would have leisure to feel their own strength, and, for 
want of other employment, to turn it against thoir European masters. 
But even if we could be secured against every internal convulsion, and 
could retain the country quietly in subjection, I doubt much if the con~ 
dition of the people would be better than under their Native princes, 
The strength of the British Government enables it to put down every 
rebellion, to repel every foreign invasion, and to give to its subjects a 
degree of protection which those of'no Native power enjoy. Its laws 
and ‘institutions also afford them a security from domestic oppression, 
sunknown in those states; but these adyantages are dearly bought, 
‘They are purchased by the sacrifice of independence, of national 
character,” and of whatever renders a people respectable. ‘The Na- 
tives of tho British provinces may, without fear, pursue their different 
cecupations, as traders, meerassidars, or husbandmen, and enjoy the 
fruits of their labonr in tranquillity; but none of them can aspire to any 
thing beyond this mere animal state of thriving in peace—none of them 
can look forward to any shore in the legislation or civil or military 
government of their country, It is from mon who either hold, or are 
eligible to public office, that Natives take their character: where no 
such men exist, there can be no energy in any other class of tho com- 
munity. The offect of this state of things is observable in’all the 
British provinces, whose inhabitants are certainly the most abject race in 
India, No elevation of character can be expected among men who, in * 
the military linc, cannot attain to any rank abovo that of subshdar, 
where they are as much below an ensign as an ensign is below the 
o_2nuader-in-chief, and who, in the civil lino, can hope for nothing 
beyond some petty judicial or revenue. offiee, in which they may, by 
ere means, make up for their slender salary. 

‘The consequence, therefore, of the conquest of India by the British 
arms would be, in place of raising, to debasc the whole people, There 
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is perhaps no example of any conquest in which the. atives have been 
so completely excluded from all share of the government of their country 
as in British India, . 

« Among all the disorders of the Native states, the field is open for 
every man to raise himself; and hence among them theré is a spirit of 
emulation, of restles$ onterprise and independence, far proferable to the 
servility of our Indian subjects. The existence of independent Native 
states is also useful in drawing off the turbulent and disaffected among 
our Native troops. Many ofthese men belonging to the Madras army 
formerly sought service in Mysore, 

*€Tf the British Government is not favourable tothe improvement of 
the Indian character, that of its control through a subsidiary force is still 
less so. . 2 

Its power is now so great, that it has nothing to fear ‘from any 
combinfition ; and it is perfectly able to take satisfaction for any insult, 
without any extension of the subsidiary system being necessary, It will 
generally be found much more convenient to carry on war where it has 
not been introduced. ‘ns was the case in both the wars with ‘Cippoo 
Sultan, The conquest was complete, because our operations were not 
perplexed by any subsidiary allianco with him. The simple and direct 
mode of conquest from without, is more creditable both to our armics 
and to our national character than that of dismemberment from within 
by the aid of a subsidiary force. Ilowever just the motives may bo 
from which such a foree acts, yet the, situation in which it is placed 
renders its acting at all too like the movements of the Prastorian bands. 
It acts, it is true, only by the orders of its own Government, and only 
for public objects; but still itis always ready in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, to dictate terms to, or to depose the prince whom it was sta- 
tioned there to defend, 

TY canpot concludo this letter without apologizing both for its length 
and for the freedom with which I have eapressed myself. But it ap- 
pears to me that our Indian Empire has now reached that point whence 
it becomes a subject for the mast serious consideration, whether it ought 
in futuro to bo extended by means of subsidiary alliauces.”* 


Up to the present moment the Peishwah, though suspected of 
harbouring hostile designs, had been trented as an ally. My. 
Elphinstone continued to reside at his court, and Teceived from 
him, on all occasions, marks of courtesy and kindness, But the 
occupation of Darwar appenred to annoy hin exceedingly ; for he 
quitted Poonah without assigning any reason, and began to be 

Mmportunate for the fulfilment of: an old and well-nigh forgotten 
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engagement, Amon other conditions to which the English had 
assented, there was one which: bound them to reduce to obedience 
certain chiefs over whom the Peishwah claimed the rights of 
sovereignty; and his [Tighness seized the present not very auspi- 
cious momedt for insisting upon the redemption of the pledge. 
My, Elphinstone hesitated. Ile did not coneceiye that it was 
exactly the time for putting additional power into the hands ofa 
chief, concerning whose purpose of dizecting it against British 
influence rumours were abroad ; and he therefore delayed to give 
directions on the subject till a communigation from Sir John 
Malcolm reached him. ‘That officer, travelling many miles by 
post in order to obtain a personal interview with the Peishwah, 
brougiit ack such a favourable report of his Highness’s friendly 
disposition that the scruples of the Resident gave way.” The 
consequence was that, besides denuding himself of a division of 
troops which had hitherto occupied quarters in the immediate . 
vicinity of Poonah, My, Elphinstone instructed Colonel Munro 
to enter upon the subjugation of the refiactory princes, and to 
employ on that service the brigade which he had carried with 
him to Darwar. TI insert two letters, one to Mr. George Brown, 
the other to Mr. Elphinstone, in which the writer gives an 
avcount of the occupation of Soondoor, and explains the cireum+ 
stances under which he was led to perform a service, of the poli- 
tical morality of which he entertained strong doubts, 


TO GEORGE BROWN, ESQ,, LONDON. 
“Comp at Guddak, 15th October, 1817, 

“ Warne I pursue my present occupition, I see no chance of 
writing long letters, I have been constantly in tents since the begin- 
ning of last January, and during that time, between travelling in the sun 
and writing, I have almost destroyed my sight, I have come to eamp 
to enjoy a little edge, and save my eyes; and I am now on my way with 
a military foree to reduce the petty Mahratta chiof of Soondoor, a do- 
scendant of Morari Rao, formerly an ally of tho Company against IIydor 
Ally. THe willgprobably surrender his little territory without resistance 
on receiving tHe assurance of some provision being mado for him, 
Whether he does’ or not, I believe I must conform to the fashion, and 
write something about mancuvres, and demonstrating and surmounting 
invincible obstacles of nature and art, If you don’t soc something of 
this kite in the papers, you may conclude that my eyes are in a very 
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bad way. We have now in the field about thace times the force that 
was employed under Lord Lake and General Wellesley against the 
Mahtatta confederacy in 1803; and I know of no hostile forca any 
wherd'that is able to mect a single division of any of our armies. , With 
regard to the Pindgrries, they are a most contemptible. enemy, whose 
numbers have been greatly exaggerated, No party of them has yet 
been seen strong enough to oppose a few hundred regulars, Al their 
different parties do not probably exceed ten or twelve thousand, inelud- 
ing all kinds of rabble. They nover would have ventured to enter our 
territory, had they not discovered that we were restrained fram following 
them into their own, This conduct of the Indian Government, which 
T suppose was owing to’orders from homo, produced the consequence 
which every body here foresaw. The Pindarries, when they saw that, 
they had nothing to fear if they could only get safe back'with their 
plundey to their own country, were encouraged to repeat their depreda- 
tions in ows. ‘They aro under different chiefs, among wham thera is 
little union, and but very slender resourees, Even if they were ever so 
well united, they have only a few very small districts, chiefly in the 
dominions of Seindiah and Iolkar. Some of their chiels yore formerly 
in the service of the Mysore and other Native governments, and are 
now, from the weakness of their governments, enabled to maintain some 
kind of independence ; and as thelr possessions ave inadeqiate ta the 
maintenance of their follawers, they make up the deficiency by Jevying 
contributions both on their Pagan and Christian neighbours: ‘They can 
make no resistance, and will probably disporse on the advanco-of our 
armies, ind seek employment under some of the Native states. Scindi 
and Holkar’s family will, I imagine, accede to any teims we may on) 
Enough of polfties,—I am almost tired of them, and often wished, wliti, 
Tread your letter, doscribing your journey to the Continent, that I had 
been with you. Few have seen so much in so short a timo; aud at a 
time when Buonaparto’s, operations have rendered most countrics on the 
Céntinent much more interesting than aver thoy weve bofore.” 


TO THE HONOURABLE M, ELPHINSTONE. 


‘Sin, “* Gamp near Tamberhilll, 1st November, 1817, 

“My letters of the 27th and 31st October will have informed 
you of the quict surrender of Soondoor by its chief Sheo Row. I wrote 
to him on the 18th October, apprising him of the biog of my march, 
and offering him a jagheer of cight thousand rupees invany part of the 
Company’s territory, I did not consider this sum as being an adequate 
compensation for the loss of his district, but as I was aware that many 
demands would be brought forward for relations and dependents, I 
thought it best to begin ypon a low scale, 
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Qn the 22nd October I reecived his answer, which expressed in a 
general way, that it was his wish to conform to the desires of the British 
Government, and stated that he would segd tyo Vakeels to treat with 
me, The Vakeels arrited in camp on the 24th October, bringing with 
them a paper containing a long list of Sheo Row's demands, among 
which were a jagheer of twelve thousand rupees for himself, smaller 
ones fof his brother and sister, and provision for his principal servants, 
T promised that he should have a jagheeor of nine thousand rupees; that 
the Vakeels should each receive an allowance of fifteen star pagodas 
monthly, and that the other claims should bo taken into consideration 
on my arrival at Soondoor, The Vakeels objegted to the smallness of 
the jagheer ; they said that their master might submit, but that he would 
not consent to the arrangement, They were dispatched from camp 
on the 25th October with my answer, and were directed to inform Sheo 
Row, that if he intended to submit, I should expect him to meet the 
detachment-on the outside of the pass which leads into his valley. 

“On the 27th October, the detachment, on approaching neat the 
pass, was ‘met by Sheo Row, attended by a few horsemen apd peons, 
Te conducted it through the defile and barrier which defends the 
entrance into the valley of Soondoor, On reaching the glacis of the fort, 
he drew up his purty, and as he delivered the keys, he said, that he 
threw himself entirely on the protection of the British Government. Jo 
then asketl leave to go away, and having obtgined it, he called out to 
me, so as to be heard by all his followers, ‘Think of my situation—have 
some consideration for us all.” ig : 

“He went through all the ceremony of surrendering his fort and 
abdicating the government of his little valley with a great deat of firm. 
ness and propriety; but next day whon he came to my tent with hia 
brother and a number of his old servants and dependants, to solicit somo 
provision for them, and to make some arrangements for the removal of 
his family to the Company’s territory, he was svagitated and distressed 
ihat he was obliged to Jet his brothor speak for him, It was finally 
settled that the two Vakeels should each havo an allowance of fifteen 
pagodas, and that his jaghcer, instead of nine thousand, should be ten 
thousand rupees, from which he should make such allowance as he chose 
to his relatians and followers, and’that the pensions and jagheers should 
be granted in whatever part of the Company's possosgions they might 
be requited. 

“Though I a€omed it advisable to limit myself in promising a jagheer 
to fon thousand rupees, yet, when I consider what Sheo Row has lost; 
that he was as much a sovereign in his own valley as any princo in 
Indin; that it contained a regular fort, built by Hyder and Tippoo 
Sultan gia great expense; that it was besides so strong by nature, that 
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no Mahraita power could have taken it from hine ; and that he had ruled 
over it from his infancy, for the space of twenty-one years without 
interruption, I cannot think phat even the twelve thousand rupees which 
he has demanded would be'more than a very inadequate compensation 
for the sacrifice which he has been compelled to make. , 

‘*Fyvorm the infoymation which I have been able to colléct, both from 
the inhabitants of Soondoor and those of the neighbouring districts under 
tho British government, concerning Sheo Row, his claims to Soondoor 
scem'to be in some respects better founded than they ave stated to be 
in your letter to Mr, Strachey of the 10th December, 1816. Soondoor 
formed a part of the principality of Mora Row, the Mahratta chief of 
Gootty, who was deprived of his dominions by Hyder Ally, His 
adopted son, Sheo Row Bapa, fell in battle, leaving a son, Seddajee, 
only two years old, under the guardianship of his uncle, Vencata Row. 
In 1790, Vencata Row and his nephew Suddajee, with a party of their 
own adhorents, assisted by the inhabitants of Soondoor, expelled Tippoo 
Sultan's Killedar, and got possession of the place, which they were 
allowed to retain after the peace of 1792, as part of the ancient inherit- 
ance of their family. , Seddajee died without issuo in 1796, on which 
his uncle, Vencata Row, applied to Dowlet Row, the half-brother of 
Mora Row, for one df his sons to be adopted by the widow, which was 
refused. Ye then made the same request of Eshwant Row, who also 
refused, but said that he might have one of the sons of his younger 
brother, Kundy Row. ‘An application being made to Kundy ow, he 
consented, and gave his son, Sheo Row, the present chief, None of the 
déscondants df Mora Row ventured to reside in Soondoor during the life 
of Lippoo, because, being completely surrounded fy his dominions, they 
wore atraid of being seized by treachery ; but on his death, in 1799, 
Vencata Row and Sleo Row went to Soondoor, ‘The Peishwah about 
the same time issued a sunnud, granting Soondoor as a jagheer to Esh- 

want Row. No use was made of this sunnud until some years after, 
when Eshwunt Row sent a copy of it with a letter to Vencata Row, 
saying that he wished that means might be taken to prevent discussions 
jn, thelr families, YVencata’ Row, therefore, sent for Narsing Row, the 
second son-of Eshwunt, in 1804, and gave him an allowance of ono 
hundred pagodas monthly; but as Narsing Row attempted to form a 
party, lo was dismissed in 1808, ¥ 

“Tt would aphear as if Eshwunt Row had acknowledged the claim of 
Sheo Row, from his permitting his son to serve under‘him. Whatever 
aay be the question of right, there can be none of possession: Sheo 
Row has held it during the long period of twenty-one years. He was 
n fact an indepondent prince, by the same right that so many other 
Mahratta chiefs have becomo'so, He was independent before the treaty 
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of Bassein, and can hayjlly, therefore, be included among the refractory 
vassals whom the British Government ava hound by that treaty to reduce, 
any more than many other greater vassals, who had belorcs that time 
shaken off their allegignce to the Peishwah. It is truo that the Peish- 
wah has always regarded him as a rebollious vassal, and has never 
admitted hisright to Soondoor. 

“T trust, however, that on considering the long’ possession of Sheo 
Row, his claims as the,descendant of Mora Row to a small corner of the 
dominions at his ancestors, and his patient and moderate conduét, the 
most Noble the Governor-Genoral will be disposed to grant him a more 
liberal compensation for the loss of his httle principality than that which 
Lhave thought myself ‘at liberty to promise. 

‘<T have the honour to be, &., Titomas Munro,” 


“ a 
The following to Mrs, Munro speaks for itself :— 


* * Dummul} 19th November, 1817, 


«T nerr camp yesterday morning, and the sudden tr ansition from 
vonstant noise and bustle to silence and solitude appems almost’ like a 
dream, ‘This is the only time since my Jast return to India that T have 
travelled alone by regular stages, except during my journey from Tur- 
rihur, to Daryar. I was glad that you were not in camp, because it 
would have been both fatiguing and uncomfortable to me as well as:to 
yourselig and would have been a very inconvetient interruptipn to the 
free and constant aceess which every botly in a camp should haye to the 
commanding officor ; but, now that [ am alone, I,am sorry that you are 
away. It is only when I am alone, however, that I wish for you. I 
should not like to have you at Darwar, because I might be galled away * 
suddenly, and be obliged to leave you alone among strangers, and the 
distance from Madras would be too great for you. tp indertake the 
Journey alone, I wished much to have had you witli me this morning. 
in my walk. The weather is go cool, that T went aut after breaktnat, « 
between ten and eleven, and stralled along the kank of a rocky nullal 
for an hour; often standing still for some minutes, looking at the Wator 
tumbling over the stones, and the green sod and bushes looking éeener 
from a bright sun. There is nothing I enjoy so much ag thasight and 
the sound of water gushing and murmuring among rocks and sttnes, I 
faney I could look on the steam for ever—it never tires me, I nevor 
sce a brawling rivulet in any part of tlie world, without thinking of the 
one I first saw in my earliest ycars, and wishing myself beside it again. 
‘There seems to bea kind of sympathy among themall, ‘They pave ail the 
same sound, and in India and Scotland they resemble each other more 
than any other part of the landscape, I had written thus far about one 
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o’clogk to-day, when I was interrupted by thé killedar of this place 
wanting a ss to visitea pagoda in the Company's territory, with twenty 
horsemen then came complaints from the head man of the village about 
camp-lolloweis; then my own Bramin and Malnatta letters, which, 
with half an hour for dinner, occupied mo till dark. As the same 
thing will happen: to-moriow, and to-morrow, I am now finishing this 
letter by candlelight, with the help of a handkerchief tied over the shade, 
This, I believe, is the fist time’ since we were at Shevagunga that I 
have had such an appatatus, When I was encamped about three weeks 
ago on the spot where I am now, every thing looked dismal: it had 
heen raining constantly for many weeks, the ground was swampy, the 
tents were wet outside and inside, and man and beast were jaded. The 
ground is now diy and covered with giass, as if nota foot had ever 
trodden upon it; the change is so great, that it scems to me‘Jike a tran~ 
sitionttrom war to peace, and as if a Jong time had passed since I was 
here. I’shall feel the same thing at every halting-place on my way to 
Darwar, and I shall be harassed with complaints from every village 
about my own evasthtions among tho eeeielay# when I was marching 
down this way. 

‘ Thave contrived to read the whole Tour volumes you sent mo of 
the ‘Tales of my Landlod,’ ‘The ‘ Black Dwarf,’ is an absurd thing, 
with little intorest, and sowe very disgusting charactens, Tlike’* Old 
Mortality’ mych ; but certainly not so well as ‘ Guy Mannering.’ Cod- 
die has got a little of Sambo about him. His testifying mothor js Just 
such an auld wife as J have often scon in the West, Colonel Graham is 
“drawn with great spitit; and I feel the more fpicrested in him from 
‘knowing that he is the celebrated Lord Dundde™ I admire Edith, but 
T should like Ner better if she weie not 60 wonderfully wise—she talks 
too much like an Edinbugh Reviewer, Kind remembranes to Coch. 
vane one his lady.” * 


‘ 

Things ‘ere in this state when thé rupture with the Pelshwah 
so long threatened— yet, as the result showed; so little in 
reality aiiticipated—took place, His Highness joined the con- 
fedaracy of his countrymen, and:a considerable portion of the 
army assembled for othér purposes was directed against him. 
And now, at length, the Brigadier’s commission for which he had 
in vain applied at the commencement of the troukles was trans- 
mitted to Colonel Munro, who received instructions to take the 
command of a reserve corps, of which General Pritzler’s bri- 
gate was to form a part. But it was ensier to issne such 
orders than to obey them. Between General Munro and his 
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corps, Iay the wholes extent of the Peishwah’s aphid eed 
numerous armies, both of horse and foot ; te pass through Which 
was not more impracticable for himself, than it was impossible for 
the reserve to march*immediately to him. Munio, however, did 
not conceiye: that he was bound to sit still.* Me had at his 
disposal five companies of native infantry, a squadron of horse, 
and two pieces of light cannon. He deterinined to take the 
field with these, to rally round him the inhabitants of the 
district, and to carry on a war of his own against an entire host 
of chiefs, whose castles and strongholds Studded both sides of 
the Kistna, and kept the country in subjection. Meanwhile 
General Pritzler was directed to march ypou Poonah, where Mr, 
Flphinstyhe with the staff of the residency had “fallen into immi- 
nent danger; while all for which Munro applied, as particularly 
suited to his own case, were five heavy guns, with as many 
infantry as could be spared from Paltzler’s ie moveable 
column, Days and weeks elapsed ere any of the invited succour 
either in meh or guns arrived, but Munro was not on that ac- 
count idle ; and the success which attended his efforts, both in his 
campaign of sieges and in the open field, deserved all thé praise 
which, as well from the Governor-General as ‘from the home 
authorities, was heaped upon it. 

If the reader will take the trouble to consult any good map 
of India, he will fiad a tract of country, estending from Darway 
on the north to Sillona on the south, and fipm about the latittile 
of Belgaum on the west to that of Kolapoor on the east, through 
which run important branches of the Kistna,and the Geatbirda, 
with many lesser and tributary streams that fall into them, At 
the period to which my narrative refers, this district belonged to 
various jaggeerdars or chieftains, who were a8 much attached to 
the Peishwah as Mahrattas ever are to an ackriowledged head, 
but who seem to have agreed of one point, namely, inharbotrin 
sentiments of bitter hostility towards the English. The whole 
of this region Munro determined to reduee; and he succeeded, 
He begin by arming the people of Darwar and the villages 
dependent on it, and putting them under the orders of his revenue 
officers, With these and his handful of regular troops he 
marched first upon a place called Nawilgoond, which having 
been included in the surrender of, Darwar, was at once invested 
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and placed in great jeopardy by the enemy. «Ie raised the siege 
without any difficulty; and contrived to strengthen himself 
by binging in from the ceded districts a small battering-train 
and six more companies*of infantry, through the avenues there- 
by opened. _Hetthen felt himself adequate to wage qn offensive 
war, and he entered upon it with equal vigour and address., 
Town after town, and castle after castle, fell before him.” Ie 
fought more than’ one battle in the open field ; particularly at 
Shoalapoor, where upwards of 11,000 good Asiatic troops sus- 
tained from him a terrible defeat ; and in the course of an in- 
credibly short space of “time made himself mastar ,of the whole 
district. ‘Nor was his a military occupafion exclusively. Ie or- 
ganized and reconciled to the working of the Company’& govern- 
ment each particular district as it fell; and gathered in the 
revenues with as much regularity as if no change of masters had 
oceurred, I need hot pretend to describe in detail services the 
importance of which the general reader, unless he were familiar 
with the political condition of India at the time, Would never 
be able to comprehend but the following letters from public 
men whos opinions carry with them the weight of authority, 
will show what ‘yas thought both of Munro and of his eaghiave- 
ments, while the latter were yet recent. Sir John -Maleolm, 
writing to Mr. Secretary Adams, on the 17th of February, 1818, 
says i— 

1 “ Tgeyn you 3 copy of a public letter from Jom Munro Saheb, 
written for the information of Sir Thomas Ilislop, If this letter makes 
tho same impression upon you that itdid upon me, wo shall all recede, as 
this extraordinary man comes forward, Woe use common vulgarsmenns, 
and go on zealously and uctively, and courageously enough; Lut how 
different ig his partin the drama! Insulated in an onemy’s country, with 
no military means whateyer, (five disposable companies of sepoys wero 
nothing,) he forms the plan of subituing the cauatry, expelling the 
army by which it is occupied, nnd collecting the revenues that ave duce 
to the enemy, through the means of the inhabitants themsclves, nided 
and supported by a fow irregular infantry, whom he invites from the 
aeighbouring provinces for that purpose, Ils plan, which is at once 

iplg and great, is successful in a degree that a mind like his could 
alone have anticipated. ‘The country comea into his hands hy tho most 
logitimate of atl modes, the zealous and spirited efforts of the natives 
to place themselves under his rule, and to enjoy the benefits of a 
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Government which, when administered by a man like him, is ong_of the 
bést in the world. Munio, they say, has been aided in this great work 
by his local 1eputation,—but ¢haé adds to his title to praise. is popu- 
larity in tho quarter where he is placed is the result of long oxperience 
of his talents and vipgues, and rests oxactly upon tling basis of which on 
able arid gootl man may be proud, ass 

“ Teonfess, after reading the inclosed, that I haye aright lo exult in 
the eagerness with which I pressed upon you the necessity of bringing 
forward this master-woykman, -You had only heard of him at a distance ; 
Thad seen him near. Lord Hastings, however, showed on this, as on, 
every other occasion, that he had only ono desire—how Lest to provide 
for every possible exigetcy’ of the public servico,” 


In tha same spirit are the following testimonials to his merits : 
the ona addressed by Lord Hastings in a letter to himself; the 
other spoken by Mr. Canning, when a vote of thanks to the 
army ip India was passed in the House of Commons : ~ 


“Toa public acknowledgment of your exploits,” says tlio former, 
“ Thave striven to express my opinion of their tone and importance, 
With that attempt, however, I cannot be satisfied: it may be liable to 
be ednsidered as one of those official 1ecognitions where the phiases are 
not supposed to be exactly measured; and when he who offeis the com- 
pliment may be suspected of exaggeration in the tornis, for tho sako of 
proving his own liberalty in the estimate of his command of language, 
Allow me, therefore, to indulge myself in a private declaration of my 
sentiments, that I may assert the formal tribute paid by me to your 
merits, to have been strictly what your conduct claimed ; assuring you 
of my sincere regret that your exertions should have contrilnted in 
any way to the injury of your health. Let me say that I donot speak 
on your own individual account only: I have a deop sense of the loss 
which the public interest sustains by yourselinquishment of active em- 
ployment. You too have tho consciousness, would you avow it, of this 
latter feeling in your breast; and you will internally’grieva that you 
cannot continue to advance those great objects which you havo so cons 
spicuously promoted. It will be somo consolation to you to know that 
you must convéy with you the applause of all who have witnessed your 
energy and judgment; while this letter will be my testimony to our 
honourable employers, that they cannot too highly rato the quality of 
your efforts in their service.” 


Mi. Canning’s meed of praise, doubly’ valuable as coming 
from on& whose eloquence left an impression on the minds of 
82 
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his auditors never’ to be effaced, ran thug After eulogizing 
other nrmies aud lenders as they deserved, the speaker went 
on to say :——- 


't Atthe southern extremity of this Jong line of operations, and in a 
part of the campaign carried on in a district far fYom public gaze, and 
without the opportunities of early especial notice, was employed a man 
whose name I shoukl indeed have been sorry to have passed over in 
silence. J allude to Colonel Thomas Manro,a gentleman of whose rave 
qualifications the late House of Commons had opportunities of judging 
at their bar, on ‘the renewal of the East India Company’s Charter, and 
than whom Bur ope nevereproduced a more accopplished statesman, nor 
India, so fertile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. This gentleman, 
whose occupations for some years must have been rather of 9 civil and 
administrative than a military nature, was called early in tlte war to 
exercisé abilities which, though dormant, had not rusted from disuse, 
He went into the field with not more than five or six hundred men, of 
whom a yery small proportion were Europeans, and marehed into the 
Mahratta territories, to take possession of the country which had been 
ceded to us by the treaty of Poonah. The population which he subju- 
gatéd by arms, he managed with such address, equity, and wisdom, 
that he established an empire over their hearts and feelings, Nine farts* 
were suniendored to him, or taken by assault, on his way ; and at the 
end of a silent and scarcely observed progress, he emerged frora a ter- 
ritory heretofore hostiJe to the British interest, with an accession instead 
of a diminution of force, leaving every thing secure and tranquil behind 
him, This result speaks more than could be told by any minuto and 
extended commentary.” 


“He possessed,” says an officer who filled a responsible situation 
on his staff, ‘the happiest talent at conciliating every one under his 
command, whether European or Native, by his open, manly, just, 
and honourable way of acting on all occasions ; but he never snevificed 
duty, He never allowed any one to assume an authority that,belonged 
to him by right of his situation; and he was ever most scrupulous not 
to eneyoach on the rights and privileges of others, either diredtly or 
indirectly, I never met syh a considerate man. He never would 
allow a rude or uncourteous letter to be addressed to any officer, let his 
rank be what‘it may, though he never allowed any thing imptoper to 


* Mr. Canning was mistaken as to the number of fortresses reduced, 
Hyen those subdued under the immediate eye of General Munro himself 
exceeded the number of nine; and if others captur ed under his auspices be 
eounted, they Will amount to more than thrice nine. 
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eae 
pass unnoticed, and used severity when necessary, but always reluctantly, 
He never allowed a letter or order to issue under his name, without its 
being first shown to apd approved by “him. When displeasure was ox- 
pressed, and found afterwards not to be deserved, ho always acknow- 
ledged his error as openly as he had expressed his’ “disapprobation ; but 
theso errors seldom eat a with him, for he had too much value for 
the feclings of all under hi 


The war being now at an end, General Munro, whose health 
hhad suffered severely from fatigue, felt anxious to rejoin his 
family, With this view he applied for*leave to resign all his 
commissions, civil as well as military; and though urged by 
‘the Governor-General to assist his friend Mr. Elphinstone in 
permanehtly settling the conquered districts, he resolutely re- 
fused. No sooner, therefore, was the reluctant consent of the 
Marquis of Hastings obtained, than he gave up his command, 
and travelling post to Bangalore, found Mrs, Munro there, and 
proceeded in her company to Madras, Here about two months 
were devoted to the arrangement of necessary affairs, public as 
wel] as private; and on the 24th of January, 1819, the party 
embarkeg for England, with a firm determination never again, to 
Tevisifithe Eastern hemisphere. 

* Subjoined are a few out of thé many letters written by General 
Munro during this period, 


TO MR, STRATTON. 


“Camp near Belgaum, 24th March, 1818, 

*T caw be of no use to you while the war lasts. I shall never 
be able to command six hours" leisure, which you think enough; and 
even if I had this leisure, I should be thinking of more immediate con- 
cerns than laws and regulations. I have five-and#twonty amildars on 
my hands, with a list of about seven thousand peons, or, what is called 
in the nowspapers, irregular infantry, 1 have also the command of 
regular troops, the political management of the southern jagheerdars, apd 
much more than I can well attend to, I should bo dolighted to have 9 
few weeks’ leisure with you at Madras, to finish whatever is wanting ; 
but you must expect nothing from me while I am on this side the 
Toombuddra. You can do what is wanting yoursolf hetter than any 
body else.” 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


* Camp, Badshaptor, 11th March, 1818, 

«Mn. ——+is wrong, if he thinks I am tired of the Commission 
(judicial), Iam as much interested about every thing regarding it as 
when I embarked from England; but the Igg illness I had at Madras, 
and the overwhelming labour I have had for the last six months, have 
injured. my constitution, and will soon render me unfit for any heavy 
business, It is therefore better that I should give up my employment, 
than that I should seek tp retain it when I am no longer capable of dis- 
charging its duties as formerly,” 


On the 16th May he wrote from Shalapoor— 


“eT am half blind; the heat is excessive—108, and not- under 
100 in the day, for nearly a month. It has knocked up many officers 
and men, and has plmost finished me.” 


TO HIS SISTER, 
“Camp near Belgaum, 28th March, 1818, 


« Wukw I think of the long time which has passed without my 
writing to you, it seems so strange that I can hardly believe Tw, There 
are many causes, however, which prevent me from writing either tp 
you or to any one elseas formerly, I cannot now write by candlelight ; 
and t was after dark that all my private letters used to be written. If 
T persist in writing when I feel my eyes uncasy, they water and get 
blood-shot. But the great obstacle to my corresponding with you and 
my brother is, the endless public business-writing, which comes upon 
me whether I will or not. Fortune, during the greatest part of my 
Indian life, has made a drudge of me; every labour which demands pa- 
tiense and temper, and to which no fame is attached, scems to, have 
fallon to my shara, both in civil and military affairs, I have plodded 
for years among details of which I am sick, merely because I knew that 
it was necessary; and J now feel the effects of it in an impahed* sight, 
and a kind of lassitude at times, as if I had been long without sleep, 
But though I have not written to you, I have, I believe, thought of you 
oftener than at any former period. The changes in my corfstitution 
make me naturally think oftener of home, where it would suffer less; 
and I certainly never think of home without remembering you, and 
wishing to ramble with you among the banks of Ammondel, or any 
other banks you like, When I am once again fairly-upon your fa- 
yourite bridge, nothing shall ever tempt me to return fo India, I 
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hope, however, that You will not expect me to eat as much as any 
three of your guests, nor insist upon my being sick, when I devour only 
as much as tivo. 

#1 do not recollect*whether I have written to Margarot since my re~ 
tura to India, but I fear that T have not, I hear of her frequently, as 
well as of all my friends at home, from Alexander; who is au excellent 
correspondent. I hope thet Mr, Eiskine is again evell, and able to en- 
joy his country life and long walks as usual. Ile ought never to be sick ; 
for were he but in health, he has so much enjoyment in everything, 
and he would never have an unhappy hour, 

“ We are still engaged in war with the Peishwah ; but it is not likely 
to last longer than two or three months, and may probubly be over 

. sooner, I shall then tua my whole thoughts to giving up emjloymont 
and gettisig leave to go home; and I hope that I shall be able to leave 
India by September.” 

TO HIS BROLHER, 


“Camp near Belgaum, 6th April, 1818, 


‘ T xxap a list of letters, or rather I try to keep one, for I forgot 
to insert many that I write, which is probably one causo of my finding 
nong in it to you later than the 16th October. The two last letters 
from you I sent to Mrs, Munro, and desied her to keep them till 
we copk*miecet; I forget their dutes, but neither of them is, I believe, 
later than May. The interference of the post-office at home with Indian 
correspondence mukes the atrival of our letters much more uncertain, 
and often much slower than formerly. I hope, however, that a fowy 
months more will make itof very little consequence to me how long,tholr 
voyage is, lad the Mahratta war not broken out, I should by this time 
have taken my leaye, and probably been on my way home, As soon a8 
the Peishwah is reduced, and I can get clear of his great feudatories, 
the southern Jagheerdars, whose affairs are to be arranged by Mr. 
Elphinstone and myself, I shall talts my leave of Indwn wars ayd po- 
Titles, Mr. E, fancies thut { shall stay to finish all these arrangements, 
and that I like the business as well as himself, ‘The moment the war 
is over I shall make ayer to him all my share of political duties—nobody 
ean conduct them better than ho, and I am sick of them—I am tived of 
sitting for hours every’ day with tho Vakecls of a act of high-titled 
Chiels, ‘who have long since been beaten into submission, and who 
follow the standard of Bajee Row, without any intention of fighting 
against’us, Even if they were more chivalrous than they are, we have 
some security against their exercising that spirit, by having alrendy got 
possession of most of their Jagheers, which will, howeyor, bo continued 
to them an their good behaviour, Were I a younger man, or had I 
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any wish to prolong my stay in India, I should’ muster patience, and 
go through the tedious work of negotiating with these Vakeels; but as 
the complete arrangement of the claims of the different chiefs would 
require at least a whole year of peace and leisure, I shall not stay to 
finish it.” 


TO THE HON, MOUNTSTUART CLPHINSTON. Ey 


‘* Camp, one coss south of Rayhaug, 
26th April, 1818, 

‘T nerurven to this country with great reluctance, and had the 
Mahvatta war not taken place, I would have gone home in January last ; 
but having engaged myself both in the civil and military affhirs of the: 
Mahratta provinces, I should gladly, had my health permitted, have 
continvfed to act until both had been finally settled. My sight, however, 
has lately suffered so much as to render me nearly unfit for business, I 
first began to feel a visible change in it while I was in Malabar, during 

* the last hot season; but within the last three months the decay has been 
rapid and alarming. I felt with much concern during the siege of Bel- 
gaum, when Iwas day after day straining my sight to observe the effect 
of our artillery, that I could not pronounce positively, a3 I could have 
done some months ago, whether the breach was practicable or not. But 
T am not obliged to look af a breach every day. It is in“GiYauaffairs, 
which require writing covery day, that the decline of sight becomes a most 
serious evil, There are many days when I cannot write at all, in con- 
sequence of a painful straining of my eyes, There isno day in which I 
can write without pain, or for more than a few minutes at a time, In 
writing a letter I must pause every five or six lines, and shut my ayes 
to relieve them from the glare, A man who wishes to enter into the 
details of civil and political arrangements among Jagheerdars and Ze- 
mindars, must examine, himself, every person who can give him in- 
foringtion, take down in writing What each person says, and compare 
their different reports. This is the course I have always followed, but 
I cannot continue it now. I should not gét through in a month what 
wns formerly the work of a few days. I must not, therefore, disgrace 
myself’ by liolding employments the duties of which the decay of my 
sight will prevent me from discharging with efficiency. 

« The Carnatic will be exposed to no inconvénience from my ‘quitting 
the direction of its affairs, I shall, leave in ita great body of revenue 
servants, some of them of the greatest experience, and a population 
attached to our Governtnent by good treatment, as much as men can be 
in so short a period. The Jagheerdars will give no opposition that can 
affect the tranquillity of the country, They will enter into long discus- 
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sions, and debate apdéa every trifling point; but they will submit to 
what we require, if we only act openly and fairly, 
* * * * * 

You will not yourself have time to settle all these matters, and I 
would therefore recommend your securing a man of ability and temper 
to arrange them, ‘The fittest person in the Madrss civil servico is un- 
doubttdly Mr. Chaplin, the Collector of Ballari” ,1Te has been talking 
of going home, but the charge of the Carnatic as principal collector, 
with a liberal salary, mjght induce him to accept the situation, The 
salary ought, T think, tq be @ thousand pagodas a month, or twelve 
thousand pagodas per annum. The first settlement of a country is of 
the utmost importance, for on it depends not only its futuo revenue, but 

. its tranquillity, Government cannot purchase too dearly the sorvice 
of a mai who can give a proper*form at first to the affairs of a 
newly acquired province, I hope, therefore, that you will apply for 
My, Chaplin.” . 


TO SIR JOHN MALCOLM, 


. Camp near Darwar, 10th June, 1818. 


“J ruceivep yours of the 19th of May some days ago, and 
yesterday your letter without date, but probably of the 0th of May, It 
long since occurred to ma that an official document, as stated by your 
friendg@Mfums, would be necessary, and I therefore addressed the 
Madras Government in April én forma pauperis, and they forwarded 
my letter to Bengal; but you and Adams scem to haye managed the 
business without waiting for it. Ineed not say that.I feel myself much 
obliged to you both, not only in a pecuniary view, but on tho higher 
ground of my having the satisfaction of believing that my services are 
thought to entitle me to the allowances proposed to be granted. You 
were present at the India Board office when Lord B—— told mo that I 
should have ten thousand pagodas per annum, and all my expenses 
paid; and you may remember that you proposed that as the allowance 
differed only afew hundred pagodas from that of a resident, it shlild be 
made the same, I never thought of taking 2 Muchulka from’ Lord 
B——, because I cortainly never suspected that my expenses would, 
above two years ago, haye been restricted to five hundred pagodas, a aunt 
which hardly pays my‘servants and camp equipage ; or that Mr, i—— 
would*have taken me by the eck and pushed mo out of the appointment 
the very day on which the three yenrs recommended by the Directors 
expired, though they authorised the term to be prolonged if deemed 
advisable, I hope that Bajeo Row has by this timo shown himself the 
‘man of taste’ you took him for, and gone to drink the Ganges’ river 
in preference to roaming about like a vagabond. ‘This ovent will settle 
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che country, at Teast in all great paints, “Matty petty disputes may 
remain to be adjusted, but none tliat can give us any serious trouble, I 
rave been preaching this doctrine, with as much zeal as any new-light 
nan, to Elphinstone for' some time past, as I find that he considers the 
difficulties as much greater than they really are, and thaf my aid would 
beusefidl in clearingthe ground ; but this is already done. The jungles 
and the Babool-trees are down, and he has only now to shave oF mow 
the weeds, which are plenty, I observe also that you have been 
making honourable’ mention of me to Adams, and have contrived to 
make him believe that I might be an useful instrument in settling the 
Southern Mabratta states., The thing is very easy. All that is requi- 
“site is to do what be himself suggests, to keep them out of the hants of 
the Madras Government for some tine. A proyisional administration 
directed by Mr. Elphinstone, under the Supreme Government, should be 
established for two or three years, until the mass receive its form. For 
this tusk nobody is so well qualified as Elphinstone. Ie knows all the 
Jagheerdars and the people better then anybody else, He must have 
deputies and assistants selected by himself, who will act zealously with 
him ; not fellows sent froma presidency, who had been all their lites in 
estate of lethargy ; and a wilitary force ready to move should be kept 
up in the conquered country, There will, I think, be no cause to 
employ this force; but ihe best way to obviate the necessity of doing 
80, is to show that you are prepared, ane 
«With respect to myself, it is impossible that I can undertake the 
settlement in detail of any part of this country. Iam as well with 
regard to general health as ever Twas in my life; hut my eyes have 
suffered so much, that I write with great difficulty at all tines, and there 
are,some days when I cannot write at all, Without sight nothing can 
be done in settling, It is a business that requires a mau to write while 
he speaks, to have the pen constantly in his hand, to take notes of what 
is eid by every person, to compare the information, given by different 
men on the same subject, and ta make an abstract from the whole, 
Since%uly Jnst I have been obliged to change the numbor of my spec- 
tacles three times; and if you are a spectacle-man, you will understand 
what a rapid decay of vision this implies. I cannot now do in two days 
what a few years ago I did in one, and I can do nothing with ease to 
myself, I cannot write without a painful scnsation in my eyes of 
straining. ‘The only chance of saving my sight is to quit Vusiness 
entirely for some months, and turn my eyes upon larger objects only, in 
order to give them relicf, At the rate I am now going, ima few 
months more I shall rot be able to fella Dockan from a Breckan.’ 
Bofore this happens I must go home and paddle in the.bura, (his is a 
much nicer way of passing the evening of life, than going about the 
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country here in my military boots and brigadier’s enormous hat and 
feathers, frightening ‘every cow and buffylo, shaking horribly its fearful 
nature, and making its tail stand on end. I shal! willingly, now that 
all the great operation’ of war are over, resign this part of it to any onc 
else, I am pot like the Archbishop of Granada, for I feel that I am 
sadly julien ‘off in my homilies.” 


TO KIRKMAN FINLAY, [8Q., LORD PROVOST OF GLASGOTW, 
“Bangalore, 11th Sept. 1818, 


“A oreat deal of fine cotton is grown in the provinces which 
have fallen into our hands. I was too much engaged in war and politics 
to.have time to enter into inquiries regarding its fitness for the European 
market, ‘The inhabitants have been so much impoverished by their late 
weak and’ rapacious Governmeht, tha it will be a long time before they 
ean be good customers to Glasgow or Manchester. In thoseadistyicts 
which I tiayersed myself, I fenr that I left them no richer than I found 
them; for wherever I went, I appointed myself collector, and levied as 
much revenue as could be got, both to pay my own integular troops and 
to rescue it from the grasp of the enemy. 

«YT shalt not trouble you with military operations, as you will get the 
detail in the newspapers. Its fortunate for India that the Peishwah 
commenced hostilities, and forced us to overthrow his power; for the 
Mahrgap@™@ overnment, from its foundation, has been one of devastation, 
Jt never rolinquished the predatory hubits of its founder, and even when 
its empire was most extensive it was little better than a horde of imperial 
thieves. It was continually destroying all within its reach, and never 
repeiring. ‘The effect of such a system has been the diminution of the 
wealth and” population of a greut portion of the peninsula of India, ‘The 
breaking down of the Muhratta Government, and the protection whieh, 
the euuntry will now receive, will gradually increase its resources, and 
Lhope in time restore it to so mich prosperity as to render it worthy 
the attention of our friends in Glasgow, 

“* Baillie Jarvie is a eredit to our pak ae T could algtost sweat that 
T have seen hoth him and his father, the “deaeon, alore Inm, in tho Salt- 
markets and I trust thet, if, I am spared, and get buck thera aguin, I 
shall see some of his worthy descendants walking in his steps. Mad the 
Baillie been here, we cbuld haye shown him many greater thieves, but 
none ad respectable as Rob Roy. The difference between the Mab- 
ratta and the Highland Robs ig, that thesone does from choice what tho 
other did from necessity; for a Mahratta would rather get ten pounds 
by plunder than a hundred by an honest calling, ylether in the Sult- 
market or the Gallowgate, 

“Tam thinking, as the boys in Seotland Sys Tam thinking, Provost, 
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that I am wasting my time very idly in this coffatry, and that it would 
be, or at least would look wiser, to be living quietly and doosly at 
home, Were I now there, instead of running about the country with 
camps here, I might at this moment be both pleasantly and profitably 
employed in gathering black boyds with you among the*bynes near the 
Largs. There is nq enjoyment in this country equal to it, and I heartily 
wish that I were onge more fairly among the bushes with you, éven at 
the risk of being ‘ stickit by yon drove of wild knowte’ that looked so 
sharply after us, Had they found us asleep in the dyke, they would 
have made us repent breaking the sabbath, although I thought there’ 
was no great harm in doing such a thing in your company.” 


The following address to Lord Hastings while General Munro. 
was waiting in Madras for the vessel to sail in which’ he had 
taken bis passage, is too important to be omitted. Its philosophy 
applies to all time and to every people :— 


# Madras, 12th November, 1818, 

‘« My temporary detention here, in consequence of the Castle- 
reagh’s having been driven out of the roads by the hurricane of the 
2dth ultimo, has permitted mo, before leaving this country, to havg the 
honour of receiving and answering your Lordship’s letter of the 22nd 
September. iis: 

“T belieyo that thera is no stronger incentive to the zealous discharge 
of public duty than the hope of gaining the approbation of those whose 
characters we have been accustomed to respect, because they aro 
respected by the public: it cannot therefore but be a source of the 
highest gratification to me to find that my endeavours to execute pro- 
perly the share of the late campaign assigned to me have been deemed 
worthy of a private testimonial, as well as official record, by your Lord- 
ship. Had I not been conscious that I ought, on account of my health, 
to leave India for a time, I would not so soon have given up my situation 
in the Mahratta country, a8 I thereby sacrificed every future prospect 
of again earning praise where I most valued it, 

“On my return to Madras, Mr. Elliot expressed his desire that I 
should remait in India till January, in qrder to finish what he thought 
was still incomplete in the business of the Inte” Commission j and he ~ 
mentioned at the same fime that it was his intention to re-establish the 
Comuisgion until my departure, I was sorry the proposal was made, 
because my not assenting to it might be construed into disrespect; but 
T declined it on the graund that, having relinquished 2 military com- 
mand merely on account of tho state of my eyes, it was impossible that 
Teould secept of a civil dituation which, from the very nature of its 
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duties, must prove much more injurious to them. Had they not suffered 
so much from long residence in this country, as to render an entire relief 
from business necessary for a time, I should, ‘vith pleasure, have resumed 
the pursuits of the labors of the Commission; for I was anxious to give 
what assistancé, I could in cave: vying into effect ‘the orders of the Court of 
Directors, for employing the natives more extonsiyely in tho internal 
adminigtration of the country. Their exclusion from offices of trust and 
emolument has become a part of our system of government, and has 
been productive of no Bood. Whenever, from this cause, the public 
business fills into arrear, itis said to be owing to the want of a sufficient 
number of Europeans; and more European agency is iccommended as 
a cure for every oyil. Such agency is too expensive; and, even if it 
was not, it ought rather to be abridged than enlarged, because it is, in 
‘many casps, much less efficient than that of the natives, For the dis- 
charge of ‘all subordinate duties, but especially in the judigial line, the 
natives are infinitely better qualified than Europeans, I have never 
seen any European whom T thought competent, from his knowledge of 
the language and the people, to ascertain the value of the evidence given 
before him. The proceedings in on courts of judicature, which in our 
reports make*a grave and respectable appearance, arg, I know, frequently 
the subject of derision among the natives. 

“ But it is said that the natives are too corrupt to be trusted, This 
is an old gghjection, and one which is generally applicable, in similar 
cirew ces, to the natives of every country. Nobody has aver sup- 
posed that the subordinate officers of the Exeise and Customs in England 
are remarkable for their purity. But we nee not go home for examples, 
‘The Company’s servants ware notoriously known to make. their fortunes 
in partnership with their native agents, until Lord Cornwallis thought - 
it advisable to purchase their integrity by raising their allowances, Lot 
this be done with regard to the natives, and the effect will bo similar, 
though not perhaps in a similar degree; for we cannot expect to find 
ina nation fallen under a foreign dominion the same pride and high 
principle ag among a free people ; but Tam persuaded that we shall 
meet with a greater share of integrity and talent than we" are aware of. 
While we persist in withholding liberal salaries from the natives, wo 
shall have the services of the worst Part of them: by making the salaries 
adequate to the ‘trust, we shall secur: the services of the best. Natives 
should he employed in every sifuation where they are better ealoulated 
than the Europeans to discharge the duty required. In all original suits 
they are much fitter to investigate “the merits than Eyropeans, Tho, 
European judges should. be confined almost ontirely to the bysineds of 
appeals, In criminal cases the fact should be found by a nitive jury, 
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who are much more competent than either the European judge or his 
officers to weigh the nature of the evidence, 

* Our Government will always be respected from the influence of our 
military power; but it will never be popular while it offers no employ- 
ment to the natives that can stimulate the ambition of the better class of 
them, Foreign conquerors have treated the natives with violence, and 
often with great cruelty, but none has treated them with so muclyscorn 
as we; none have stigmatized the whole people as unworthy of trust, a8 
incapable of honesty, and as fit to be employed only where we cannot do 
without them, It seems to be not only ungenerons, but impolitic, to 
debase the character of a people fullen under our dominion; and nothing 
can more certainly producé this effect than our avowing our want of con- 
fidence in them, and, on that account, excluding them as much a3 poss 
sible from every office of importagce. . 

“Tt js with great yeluctance that I linve declined acting dgain ina 
Commission the main object of which was to give to the natives a 
greater share in the internal administration af the country ; and the re~ 
murks which I have ventured to make have been drawn from me chiefly 
by my anxiety to satisfy your Lordship that, my refusal to engage in a 
civil occupation has proceeded altogether from tho same ‘cause which 
compelled me to resign my military command,” 
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CHAPTER XY. ° 
Munro Governor of Madras, 


On the 24th of January, 1819, General and Mrs, Munro 
set sail in the Warren Tastings from, Madras Roads. The 
homeward voyage was, upon the whole, a pleasangf one, for 
the ship, touched both at Ceylonsand St. Helena; and somo 
delay taking place at the Jalter island, General Munrg was 
enabled to gratify a wish which he lad long entertained. He 
traversed the rock from end to end, visiting every spot to which 
the presence of Napoleon had given an interest; and left it 
more than gver imptossed with mingled admiration and pity for 
that great, misguided, and ‘ill-fated man, This, howeyer, was 
not the only occurrence which rendered the voyage memorable. 
On thé 80th of May, the ship being then in the latitude of the 
Azorese iis. Munro was delivered of a boy, who received 
the name, and has since, too soon, succeeded to the title of, his 
father. : st ° 
Towarils the end of June, the Warren ‘Tastings came to an 
anghor in the Downs, and General ahd Ms. Munro, lagding at 
Deal, proceeded without delay to London, Their sojourn here 
was not, however, protracted ; indeed they appear fo have made 
no pause beyond what was absolutely necessary for refreshment ; 
but pushing directly for Scotland, Ms, Munyo took up her abode 
with her father, whilst the General amused himself for a. brief 
space in travelling, through the Tfighlands. But General Mumo’g' 
merits were too justly appreciated to encourage any expectation 
that he would be peumitted long to &njoy the galm of private Jife. 
Tle had searcely reachéd the 'shores of Kent, ere inttelliganeg.wag:. 
communicated that there wag a design in agitation of ‘again em- 
ploying him ina high station in India ; and he was recalled fromy: 
the North, within a few weeks after his arrtval, by a formalan- 
nouneement of his promotion.’ The ciroumstances under wiiieli 
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this appointment took place, highly creditakle to all concerned, 
were these :— 

In the month of August, 1818, when intimation was received 
that Sir Evan Nepean desired to relihquisk the government of 
Bombay, it occuyred to Mr. Canning, then President of the 
Board of Control, that an excellent opportunity was afforded 
at once to gratify the Court of Directors and to mark thd’sense 
which his Majesty’s Government entertained of the brilliant’ser- 
vices performed during the late war by the éiyil and military 
servants of the Company. With this view, he intimated his 
yeadiness tb recommerfl to the high station about to be vacated 
some individual trained in the politics of India, taking care, 
however, to specify, as more particularly worthy of, -the dis-’ 
tineti¢n, Sir John Malcolm, My. Elphinstone, and Colonel 
Munro. 


“The more general practice of the Court,” said ‘he, in the letter 
explanatory of his views, “is to look for their Governois sather among 
persons of eminence in this country, than among the servants of 
the Company: and when I profess myself to be of opinion that this 
practice is generally wiser, it is, I am confident, unnecessary to assure 
you, that such opinion is founded upon considerations the fSmyeverse 
of unfriendly to the Company’s real interests: but the exbaordinary 
zeal and ability which have been displayed by so many of the Company's 
servants, civil and military, in the couse of the Jate brilliant and com- 

licated war, and the peculiar situationin which the results of that war 
have placed the affairs of your Presidency at Bombay, appear to me 
to constitute a case in which a deviation from the geneval practice, in 
favonr of your own service, might be at once becoming and expedient, 
It further appeared to me, that the compliment to your servants would 
be more distinguished if suggested by a previous declaration of the 
readiness of the King's Goyernment to concur in such a choice, 
should the Court of Director” think proper to propose it, To have 
coupled such a deelaration withthe name -of any one individual, 
would have been to exposo the motives of it to misconception; 
to haye named: sone would have been to .rétain, altogether undi- 
minished, tho power of objecting to any individual nominatién, The 
gentlemen whose names I have mentioned, hava been selected by 
me na conspicuous, examples of desert in the various departments of 
your servieo, and on that seene of action which has’ been mast imme- 
diately under our observation, I mean no {lsparagement to others, 
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whose eminent qualities may stand fairly in competition with theirs ; 
and I may add, that there is but ono of the three with whom I have 
the honour of a personal acquaintance. 

On whomever yous preference shall fall, it will always be a great 
satisfaction to me to have had this oppoitunity of rceording, not only . 
my admiration of the tolents and conduct of those’ gentlemen whose 
names J havo specified, but the high and just estimation in which I 


hold the general merit and charactor of your service!” 





On this occasion Mr, Elphinstone was selected, but in the 
following year it was found necessary to appoint a successor to 
the Tlonourable Ilugh Elliot in the Goverament of Madias, and 
on Colonel Munro the choice of the Government fell.* Almost 
at the same time, the 1ank of Majoy-Geneial was conferred upon 
him; and’ he was invested, in reward of his distinguished military 
services, with the insignia of K.0.B, But though the latter 
honours were fully appreciated by the subject of this’ mamair, 
it is doubtful how far the former distinction was welcomed. 
Sir Thomasghad no wish to. return to India in any capacity. 
Not that he disliked cither the climate or the country, quite the 
reverse; but he had already spent so large a portion’ of his life 
in honourable exile, that to his kindred and native land he was 
becomé#*in some degree, an alien; and besides that stronger 
thes now bound him than had existence in earlier days, he still 
longed to mix in the society of other European nations, and 
to make himself acquainted with their manners, On these 
accounts, among others, there is reason to believe that had 
his private feclings only been consulted, be would have declined 
the proffered appointment, doubly gratifying as it was from the 
circumstance that it came totally unsolicited. But Six Thomas 
Munro hdd never been accustomed to indulge personal in- 
clinations when a public duty stood opposed to them; and 
finding that his acceptance of office was looked to with anxiety 
by men of all parties, he submittéd with a good grace. 

Nothing could sexceed the cordiality of the approval with. 

* Another gentleman had been thought of, and in some mensure réodms 
mended by Loid Liverpoot to the Court of Directors ; but the mament Oolo- 
nel Munro’s name and qualifications were, by Mr, Campbell Marjorlbanksy 
then Chairman, laid before Mr. Canning, the appointment was settled. We 
have heard that Mr, Canning’s ipsissima verba were; “Nay, if you have 
such a card as that, it yt be played.” 

r 
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which the elevation of Sir Thomas Munyo to his high office 
seems to bave been greeted. The parting dinner given to him 
by the Court of Directors was’ attended-by more than the 
number of distinguished guests usually pregeut on such occasions, 
and all were eloquent in his praise. 


« Wo bewilder ourselves in this partof the world,” suid Mr. Ciinning, 
with opinions respecting the sources from which power is derivéd, Some 
suppose it to arise with the people themselves, while others entertain a 
different view ; all, however, are agreed that it should be exercised for 
the people. If-ever an appointment took place to which his might 
be ascribed as the distinguishing motive, it was ¢hat which we have 
now come together to celebrate; and I have no doubt that the meriz 
torious officer who has been appdinted to the Government 'df Madras 
will, in the execution of his duty, ever keep in view those measures 
which will best conduce to the happiness of twelve millions of people,” 


Lord William Bentinck, to whom the appointment har first 
been offered, but whom circumstances induced to éecline it, no 
sooner heard of Sir Thomas's elevation, than he wrote to him 
in the following terms :— 


(Mr, Canning has communicated to me your appointmér®to the 
Government at Madras, and I have answered that this nomination dil 
him gveat honour, and gives me infinite satisfaction ; and that whatever 
feeling of regret, upon public grounds, I may have felt on refusing to 
return to India, was now completely removed, by my conviction that 
amuch better substitute had been found. All this is my real, true 
opinion ; and I will only add, that it gives me great pleasure that your 
great and noble services have at last toiled through to their just dis- 
tinction.” 


* Mr. M‘Culloch also, not perhaps the least qualified of all Six 
Thomas's friends to judge, expressed himself strougly on the 
occasion ;— 


“T shall take an early opportunity of calling’upon you,” ha says, “ to 
express my unfeigned joy in the prospect of an event which appears to 
me more calculated than any that has occurred for years to gladden the 
hearts of those who feel an interest in the welfare of the people-of 
India, and in the reputation of the British Goyernment in that part of 
ihe world,” 
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The pouring in ofsso many congratulatory addresses could not 
fail to make a deep impression upon Sir Thomas Munyo, but 
Mr. Canning’s praise appears to have gone to his heart :-— 


“Tam sorry,” he says, in a letter to his fiend Mr, Cumming, “ that 
the change in the destination of the ship fiom Portsmouth fo tho Downs 
abliged me to leave town sosuddenly, that. I was prevented fiom thanking 
Mr..Cagning for what he said of me at the London ‘Tavern. I do not 
know that I shall derive so much enjoyment fiom the whole course of my 
government, as ftom what passed that evening, It is worth while to 
be a Governor, to be spoken of in such x manner, by such a man,” 

‘ 


Meanwhile, the necessary preparations for a long voyage and 
some yeqrs of absence in a distant land were not neglected. ‘The 
child whieh had been born at sea was left to the care of Mr. 
Campbell, Lady Munro’s father, and the new governor dnd his 
wife proceeded to tle place of embarcation, as-free from encum- 
brances as if they had just been married, 

From Deal Sir Thomas wrote to his sister thus :-— 


, , 12th December, 1819, 

« “Wr ave here ready to embark the moment the wind becomes a 
little mo) vourable, I wish it were so now, for the weather is fine 
and clfir, and xtis tiresome waiting at an inn when ono is going to 
Yave one’s country, I had no wish to leave it again; but as I must 
return to Tadia, Iam impatient to be there, My attachment to both 
countries is so nearly equal, that a very little turns the scale, Ilike 
the Indian climate and country much better thin our own; and had we 
all our friends there, I would hardly think of coming home ; but this 
country is the country of all our relations and of early life, and of all 
the associations connected with it, It is also the country of al) the arts 
~—of peace, and war, and of all the interesting struggles among states- 
men for political power, and among radicals for the samo,object, It is 
near France and Italy, and all the countries of the Continent, which I 
have earnestly wished to visit aver since I first read about them, ‘The 
only objection I feel to going again to India is my gsc: I might now, 
perhaps, find employment in this country, and I have ‘health enough to 
travel over Europe, and visit whatever is rematkable for having been 
the scene of great actions in anaent times; but when I retura from 
India, it will be too late to attempt to enter npon a now career in this 
country; and my ayes will probably be too old, if I am not go, in other 
respects, to permit me to derive any pleasure from visiting the coun- 
tries of the Continent, I may deceive myself, and fancy, like many 
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other old Indians, that I am still fit for what may be far beyond my 
power. Thore is no help for it now: I must make the experiment of 
the offects of another visit ¢o India upon my constitution and mind. 

* T hope you vill visit Craigie sometimes, andssce that my son is not 
spoiled, but brought, up hardily, as we wore in Glasgow.” 


In the beginning of May, 1820, Sir Thomas and Lady Munro 
arrived at“ Bombay, where. they were hospitably received, ‘and 
magnificently entertained by the Governor, Mr, Elphinstone. 
After spending about a fortnight there, they again took shipping, 
and on the 8th of Jui reached Madras. The new Governor 
was received with the accustomed honours, and bent himself 
at once to discharge the impertant duties which he had under-’ 
taken.,, 

Of the leading principle of Sir Thomas Munro’s publie con- 
duct, enough has been said already to place it distinctly before 
an ordinarily attentive observer. A just, but nota prejudiced, 
judge of the Indian character, he ever felt and taught that no 
point was to be gained of benefit either to the ruler or the sub- 
ject, except by functionaries capable of speaking and understand- 
ing the languages of the country. He considered,,tao, that it 
was the indispensable duty of every European, holding a sMuation 
of trust, to make himself acquainted with the customs, habits, 
prejudices, and feelings of the people; and he invariably laid 
the blame of such petty disturbances as broke out, on the absence 
of due knowledge or becoming attention in the resident British 
authorities. His own career indeed had fully established the 
soundness of this theory, for to no man were more turbulent 
districts committed; yet he not only reduced them to order, in 
the ordinary,sense of that term, but rendered tlie inhabitants at 
once willing subjects of the Company and personally attached to 
himself, Tlis great object therefore was, to impress upon those 
in authority the policy and absolute necessity of studying both 
the Janguage and feelings of the people; and he applied the 
same principle to all classes alike, to the military not Ivss than 
to the civil servants of the Company, 

With this statesman-like and philanthropic notion uppermost 
in his mind, one of his first public acts was to be present at an 
examination of the students in the College of. Kot St. George, 
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to whom he addressdd the following, among other characteristic 
observations :— 


“The junior civil strvants of the Company havé a noble field before 
them, No men in the world have more powerful motives for studying 
with diligence, for there are none who have a prospect of a greater 
reward, and whose success depends so entirely upon themselves, The 
object of all your studies here is one of the most important that ean be 
imagined, It is that you may become quolified to execute, with benefit 
to the state, the part which may hercafter {all to your lot in the admi- 
nistration of the affairs of the country :—language is but the means, the 
good government of the people is the great end ; and in promoting the 
, attainment of this end, every civil sci vant has a share more or less con- 
sideiable; for there is no office, hotvever subordinate, in which tho 
conduct of the person holding it has not some influence on theecomfort 
of the people and the reputation of the Goveimnent. 

“The advantage of knowing the country languages is not merely that 
it will enable you to carry on the public business with greater facility, 
but that by yendering you more intimately acquainted with the people, 
it will dispose you to think nore favourably of them, to relinquish some 
of those prejudices which we are all at first too apt to entertain against 
theni, to take a deeper interest in their welfarc, and thus to 1endor 
Yourselyamore respected among them. ‘The more you feel an anxious 
concorn in their prosperity, the more dikely you will bo to discharge 
your duty towards them with zeal and efficiency, and the more likely 
they will be to return the benefit with gratitude and attachment. » 

“Tn every situation it is best to think well of the people placed under 
our authority, ‘There is no danger that this feeling will be carried too 
far; and oven if it should, error on this sido is safer than on the other, 
Tt is a strong argument in favour of the general good qualities of the 
natives, that thoso who have lived longest among them, have usually 
thought the most highly of them. I trust that you will all hereafter 
sce the justice of this opinion, and the propriety of acting upon it; for 
in almost every country, but more particularly in this, the good-will of 
the people is the strongest support of the Government,” 


The fragment of 2,memorandum found among Sir Thomas's 
papers, avhich T subjoin, is very interesting. 


MEMORANDUM, 


Tho importance of public officers boing free from debt. No excuses 
for being encumbered with it. The causes of it—dissipation, thought. 
lessness, or want of firmness, 
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9, tise great drawback on every man in Sffice. Some men may 
do their duty with it; but never so well as without it. 

«3, There are few qualities ina public servant more really valuable 
than order and economy in his private affairs. They make him inde- 
pendent, and enable him to devote, without disturbance, his whole time 
to his publie duty. * 

“4. Tt igvery essential, both to your own future advancement, as well 
as to the good of the service, that you should leave the College fully 
prepared by your knowledge of the native languages to onter upon its 
duties with advantage to the people, and that they should not have cause 
to lament that they avesplaced under the authority of men who, not 
being qualified to execute the duties of their situation, are incapable of 
protecting them. ‘ ea Or 

“§, Many have left the College perfectly qualified for cahmencing 
their public career. Some have left it with a very imperfect knowledge 
of the Janguages, who have afterwards, by peisevering study, com- 
pletely retrieved their lost time. It is much safer, however, to leave 
the College already provided with the necessary qualifications for public 
business, than to trust to the chances of acquiring it in the provinces ; 
for though some may acquire it in this manner, others will fuil, and 
never becomo useful or distinguished members of the service.” 


‘The following admirable Minute refers to the samasiqbject -— 


MINUTL. 3 
“8th of August, 1820. 


“ Tus Court of Directors has, in its letter of the Ist of March, 1820; 
proposed certain rules for our guidance in the selection of persons to 
fill the offices of provincial and zillah judges, and of secretaries to Go- 
yornment and the Board of Revenue, and of members of that Board, 
and of register and members of the Sudder Adewlut, ‘fhe Court has 
desired us to take this subject into our particular consideration, and to 
furnish it with oursentimenjs thereupon. 

Phe reasons which render it desirable that the offices in question 
should, as far as may be practicable, be filled with men possessing a con- 
siderable share of revenue experience acquired in tho provinces, are sp 
fully explained in the Tlonourable Court’s Lotter to Bengal, of the 8th 
April, 1819, that if is not casy fo add any thing to them; and it there- 
fore appears to me that all that remaina for us to do’ is, to endeavour, 
without dolay, to carry into effect the intentions of the Ionourable 
Court, to as great an extent as may be found possible in the present 
state of the service. It is obvious, however, that from tho great want of 
regularly trained servants, we must proceed gradually, and that many 
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years must clapse befofe full operation can be given to the plan. Until 
withil the last twenty or thirty years, we had little territory in ow own 
handé, and, consequently, hardly any means of farming revenue ser- 
yants, Wehave been’ more fortunate than could have been expected 
under such disadvantages ; for most of the principal: offices at tho Pre- 
sidency have gencrally been filled by a suecession of able servants, 
and sotne of the most distinguished of them havo been men who never 
weré employed, or only for a very short timo, any whero else but at the 
seat of government; such men, however, would undoubtally have been 
much fitter for their station if thoy had served some years in the revenua 
line in the provinces. We have now, in our widely extended territory, 
an ample field for the training of the junior servants in revenue afluirs, 
and we ought to avail ourselves of it for that purpose. A knowledge of 
revenue business will be useful in whatever departinent they may be 
afterwards employed ; but a knowledgo of the natives is still mor® essen- 
tial, and this knowledge is only to bo acquired by an carly and free 
intercourse with them, for which the revenge presents infinitely more 
facilities than any other line, It ought to be our aim to give to the 
younger servants the best opinion of tho natives, in order thet they may 
be the better qualified to govern them hereufter, Wo can never be 
qualified to govern men against whom we are piojudiced, If wo enter. 
tain 4 projudice at all, it ought rather to be in their favour than ngainst 
them, We eught to know their charactor, but especially the favourable 
side of it; for if we know only the unfavourable, it will beget contempt 
and harshness on the one part, and discontent on the other. The custom 
of appointing young men, as svon as they leave collego, to bo registers 
to zillah courts, is calculated rather to produce than to obviate this ovil, 
‘The most likely way of preventing it, and of fulfilling the desire of the 
Court of Directors to improve the efficiency of the Civil Service, would 
be, to make every civil servant begin his carcor in the reyenue line, 
The slightest reflection will satisfy us, that it is much more probable 
that he will become an useful publig servant by beginning in the revenue 
than in the judicial departments, 

** There are some mon who overcome all difficulties, and become 
valuable publie officers in whatever line they ave placed, and whstever 
may have been that in which they were first employed: but in making 
rales, we must look to rhett such as they generally are. 

“When a young man is transferred from college to the office of a 
zillab register, ho finds himself all at once invested with judicial fane- 
tions. Te learns forms before he learns things. Ile becomes full of 
tho respect due to the court, but knows nothing of the people. Io is 
placed too high above them to have any goneyal intercourse with'them. 
Ta has little opportunity of secing them exceptin court, He sces only 
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the worst part of them, and under the worst stapes; he sees them as 
plaintiff and defendant, oxasperated against each other, or as crithinals ; 
and the unfavourable opinion with which he too often, at first, enters 
among them, in placo of boing removed by experience, is every day 
strengthened and tnereased. He acquires, it is true, hibits of cautious 
examination, and of precision and regularity ; but they are limited to a 
particular object, ar) ave frequently attended with dilatoriness, to little 
regard for tho value of time, and an inaptitude for general affairs, which 
require a man to pass readily from one subject to another, 

Tn the yevenve line he bas an almost bopndless field, from whence 
he may draw at pleasure his knowledge of the people. As he has it in 
his power, at some time oy other, to show kindness to them all, in 
settling their differences, in occasional indulgence in their rents, in 
facilitating the performance of their ceremonies, and many other ways} 
and ashe secs them without official form ar restraint, they come to him 
freely, not only on the public, but often on their private concerns, Tis 
eommunications with them are not limited to one subject, but extend to 
avery thing connected with the welfare of the country, Ie sees them 
engeged in the pursuits of trade and agriculture, and promoting by their 
labours the increase of its resources, the object to which his own are 
directed. -Ie sees that among them there is, as in other nations, a 
mixture of good and bad ; that thongh many are selfish, many likewise, 
especially among the agricultural class, ave liboral and frMwy, to their 
poorer neighbours and tenants; and he gradually learns to tako pn 
interest In their welfare, which adheres to him in every future situation, 

“Tf a young man be sent at once from college to the revenue lino, 
the usual effect will be to render him attached to the natives; if to the 
judicial, to increase the dislika towards them with which he too often 
sets out. The main object, therefore, in beginning with the revenue, 
is not to teach him to collect the kists, which is a very secondary con~ 
sidoration, but to afford him an opportunity of gaining a knowledge of 
the inhabitants and their usages, which is indispensable to the due dis. 
chavge of his duty in the judicial as well as in the revenue line. 

** An acquaintance with the customs of the inbabitants, but particularly 
of the rayots, the various tenures under which they hold their Jands, 
the agreements usual among ‘them regarding cultivation, and between 
them and soucars respecting loans or advanées for their rents, and tho 
different modes of assignment, is essential to a judge; for questions con~ 
corning these points form the chief part of his business,, A judge whe 
is ignorant of them, must often be at a loss on the most simple points ; 
but asa knowledge of them can hardly be atiained excepting in the 
yevenue line, it may he said that no man can be a good judge who has 
not served init, If this kind of knowledge bd indispensable in a ziltah 
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judge, it is equally qo in the judges of the higher courts, and the secre- 
taries to government, It is on the right administration of the revenue 
that the prosperity of the country chiefly depends. If it he too heavy 
or very unequally distributed, the effects are felt in every department, 
‘Trade is depressed as well as agriculture, Numbers of the lower orders 
of the pedple are driven’by their necessity to seek a subsistence in theft 
and robbery: the better sort become dissatisfied, and give no help in 
checking the disorder. The roads become unsafe, and the prisons 
crowded ; and we impute to the deprayity of the people tho mischief 
which has probably been occasioned by injudicions taxation, or the 
hasty abolition or resumption of long-established rights and privileges, 
It is of importance that the higher officers of government should always 
be able to trace the good or bad state of the country to its true cause, 
and that with this view they should, in the early part of their service, 
be employed in the vevenue line in the provinces, because it is only 
there that they can completely see and understand its interntl structure 
and administration, ¢ 

“ As the business of a judge is much facilitated by his having been 
proviously trained in the revenue line, so is that of a collector by his 
having seryed in the judicial; but not in the same degree, because he 
may become tolerably well acquainted with judicial proceedings in the 
practice of his own duties in the settlement of boundary and othor 
disputeswespecting the occupation df land. In framing, therefore, the 
fow rules for giving effect to the instructions from the Cowt of Diree- 
tors, which I now submit to the Board, I have not though it necessary 
to require that a collector should previously have been employed in the 
judicial line. . It might, at first sight, scom to bo desirable that a collec- 
tor should before have served as a register, and that the civil servants, in 
rising in the judicial and revenue lines indiscriminately, and in passing 
from one to the other, should proceed rogilarly through every gradation 
in each; but this would be extremely embarrassing and injurious to the 
servicg, and would, in fact, be discovered on trial to be nearly imprace 
ticable, ‘Ihe conveniency of tho service does not always enable us to 
make interchanges when servants aro ready to bo transferred from one 
branch to the other ; but we can always secure a fow years of revenue 
instruction, by sending all servants to that line at first. Wo havo thon 
the advantage of the early and first impression; and two years are of 
more value then, than double the number would be at any after period. 
After serving two yoars as an assistant collector, ho may either be trans- 
forred tothe judicial or any other line, or remain in the revenue, and 
the matter might be determined either by his own option ar the exigency 
of tho sarvice, In rising afterwards to the highest offices, it will not be 
necessary that he should pass regularly through every; aulordinate one, 
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or that he should serve longer in any of them than such a time as may 
enable him, with tole:able application, to acquire a practical knowledge 
of its duties, It may be thought that two years are too short a time-for 
any person to learn much of revenue; but as he ‘may remain in that 
line as much longer ag he pleases, though he cannot be less than two 
yeais, there can be little doubt but that a large portion of the junior 
servants will remain in it; that many of those who leave it, on the expi- 
ration of the two years, will have imbibed a partiality for it, and seek to 
return to it, and that we shall thuy always have a sufficient number of 
servants possessing: such a knowledge of revenue as to qualify them to 
fill efficiently any office whatever, » 

“The rule of sending all’young men directly from the college to the 
provinces, will in future prevent them from thinking of establishing 
themselves at the Presidency, and-will prove beneficial both‘fo them 
and the public; but as it might be attended with inconvenience to those 
who hayo”been fixed hore since 1816, were they to be removed, and 
more particularly as some of them owed their detention to their supe- 
rior merits having fitted them to fill situations of greater emolument 
than they could have obtained in the provinces, I would therefore re- 
commend that, in order to prevent their suffering by the operation of a 
new arrangement, they should be permitted to have the option of 1e- 
maining at tho Presidency, or going into the provinces,”* 


* The following Maxims and Suggestions, collected from the ‘raxious 
writings of Sir Thomas Munro, shaw how anxious he was to impress upon his 
own mind, and to instil into the minds of others, just and wise principles of 
action :-— 

“ Keep your temper,” 

* Be slow to take and never give offence in official correspondence or 
communications; and abstain even from the use of expressions which, though 
not generally calculated to give offence, may yet be taken offensively,”” 

“When a question is once decided, whatever difference of opinion may 
have existed upon it among those whose duty it was to consider it, discussion 
should at once give way to co-operation.” 

“There is no use, but much unnecessary trouble, in disputing a question 
whére the argument you favour is at all doubtful, and not clear.” 

“Write down a thought when it occurs to you.” 

“A public man should give up his situation when he finds that he is no 
longer capable of performing the duties of it efficiently.” 

“Government ought to be extremely cautious in passing censure dn ap- 
peals from its subordinate officers, because, ag almost every appeal must be 
against the decision cither of the Commander-in-chief or of Government, it 
would evidently tend to prevent the complaints of individuals for real or 
imaginary grievances from reaching the superior authority at home.” 

"Do what is right; never mind clamour.” 
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No philosophy cam be more sound than that which is enounced 
in the preceding paper. But while the writer deplored and con- 
demned the practice of debt, as not more discreditable to the 
individual than hurtful to the public service, he was a con- 





“Temper and perseverance in a right course must always ensure success,” 

“ Improvement in civil affairs must always proceed slowly; more particut- 
Javly where much is to be undone that ought never to have been done’ 

“Many measures of Government ought only to be adopted as you have 
servants properly qualified to carry them into elect; to attempt them withont, 
is only to create confusion and useless expense.” 

“A public man should have no motiye but the good of his Government 

+ and his own reputation, which are inseparably connected.” 

“Wha India wants most is as free at export of her praduce to England, 
as is permitted from England ta India, Admission to all our gilks and 
coloured goods, &c., on moilerate duties.” 

“A Goyernor should always be 2 man who will maintain the system pre- 
scribed by the Court of Directors.” 

Yon do great injustice to a Governor if you give him counsellors adverse 
to the system he is enjoiued to follow, as well as great injustice to the Com- 
pany and their subjects,” é 

“In recommending new systems, people are too apt to think that man- 
kind are mere pieces of machinery, on which it is perfectly harmless to make 
expeniments every day.” 

+“ Government loses all its dignity when a bankrupt is employed to rule over 
his eveditors,” 

“ Nothing is more unphilosophteal, and, what isof more consequence, more 
jmpradent, than to show a slight to any person, hou ever humble his capacity, 
‘There is hardly any one who ever forgives it. ‘True philosophy consists not 
so much in despising the talents or wealth of other men, os in bearing our 
own fortune, whatever it may be, with an unaltered mind.” 

“Téyou want discipline, you must support the respectability of comman- 
dants of corps; this, more than any thing, is wanting.” 

* All avmics, but more particularly mercenary armies, such as we haye in 
India, require something like service to keep up their attention when, for 
any length of time, we have no war, ‘The best thing is distant marches to 
and from a foreign territory,’ 

“ When wearanctually at war, it is not the business of a subordinate governs 

* ment to ask questions abdat the origin or justice of it; but to use every exertion 
to enalfic the superior government to get out of the war as well ns possible’? 

* Of our troops, one to five, or even ten, of the cnemy ts enough,” 

“Te is always dangerous, and often fatal, to have n foree barely sufficiens 
to maintain ourselves in a hostile country, more particularly in a country 
lilke Ava, the powers and resources of which we are so ignorantof, The 
best chance of pence, under such circumstances, is nevog tact to, nppent- 
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sistent advocate of the policy which endeavours, by liberal 
payments, to place all servants of the state above temptation to 
meannesses or dishonesty. In like manner, he was opposed to 
undue severity in visiting either the follies or the delinquencies 
of the servants of the Company with punishment.” Ileretofore 
the custom had een, when a European functionary, either on 
account of his pecuhiary embarrassments, or from any other cause, 
was suspended, to deprive him at once of his pay, and leave 
him to make his way, as he best could, to England. Sir Thomas 





ances, but to consider war as likely fo last, to make preparations aceordinglys | 
and to engage in itwith our whole disposable foree. Nothing is so expensive * 
as war carried on with inadequate means, It entails all the expense, with- 
out the advantages of war.” 

“If we wait till wo hear of the wants of an army, and then ouly prepare to 
meet them, the aid may come too late; such wants should be anticipated os 
fy ag possible. , 

‘Phere is no time when jt is more essentially necessary an any should ba 
strong, than at the very moment when its-commander js treating for peace.” 

“Troops will always make allowances for any hardships imposed on them 
by the exigency of the public service, if proper attention is paid i their dom- 
fort and feeling.” 

* An extensive country and scanty population are usually great oifitacles ” 
to invasion, and more so to conquest.” 

‘An enemy should always be made to fear the worst.” 

“No theoretical improvement should make us abandon what is supported 
by experience.” 

“ Any alteration in the rates of exchange at which troops are paid, is a 
thing desirable at all times to be avoided. It should not even be brought 
into discussion, especially when the rate at which the coin is paid is already 
above its value, and when thé object is to raise it still higher,”* 

“ Every thing is possible to 2 sound and persevering Government.” 

“ All the writing in the world will not put people right who do not know, 
or cannot or will not learn, how to go about a thing.” 

«The way tomake our administration efficient is to simplify it, to employ 
our European and Native servants on those duties for which they ave respec- 
tively best adapted. Employ all civil servants at firgt in the revenue line, not 
merely to teach them xevenue business, but because they will see tha natives 
under their best form, as industrious and intelligent hasbandmen and manu- 
facturers—will become acquainted with their habits, mannens, and wants, 
and lose their prejudices against them; will become attached to and feel 2 
desire to befriend and protect them; ‘ond this knowledge and feeling will 

‘adhero to them ever after, and be most useful to them and ‘the | natives 
during the rest of their lives.” 
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Munro sé far modigjed this decision, that he caused a regu- 
Jation to be passed, by which individuals thus cireumstanced, 
provided they should quit the country within a specified period 
of time, were supplied with the means of paying for their 
passage. , ° i 

While he was thus attentive to the comfortsand respectability 
of European servants, he did not for a moment forget what was 
due to the natives, Ic early directed his attention to the re- 
establishment of native schools wherever they had fallen into 
decay, and to the erection of new ones in places where none 
before existed; and he established a Committee of Public 
Instruction at Fort St. George, for the purpose of training up 
Hindoosand Blohamedans to offices under the government, 
Por the support of this useful institution and the mainferance of 
native schoolmasters, he allotted an annual sum of fifty thousand 
rupees, ‘ 

Tt was not, however, to the right education of the.natives that 
his care Was exclusively applied, Tle was anxious that they 
should be treated liberally when in public employment, and 
adetjuately provided for after old age’ should disqualify them 
from , further exertion : and his exertions to bring about this 
desirable result were most meritorious, 

Notice has elsewhere been taken of an arrangement in the 
settlement of 1798, which rendered it imperative on the collector 
to distrain wherever payments of the revenue fell into arrear, and 
to sell by auction the lands of the defaulter. Among other evil 
effects, the practice was found to produce this mischievous result 
-—that it stimulated the native revenue officers to devise plans for 
the embarrassment of the land-owners, in order that they might 
themselyes become purchasers whenever estates came into the 
market ; for the possession of landed property in India gives to 
the owner a degree of influence which it ensures nowhere else: 
and the ill-paid and generally ill-conditioned native servants of 
the Company suffered no scruples, on the score of moral right 
and wrong, to stand between them and the accomplishment of 
thelr object, Sir Thomas Munro had for many years seen th¢ 
evil of the system, and repeatedly, in his correspondence with 
the higher powers, argued against it. He now took the matter 
up, and caused a regulation to be passed by which reyenua 
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officers were prohibited from holding or pogsessing Jantl in the 
several districts within which the range of their duties lay, 

But his anxiety to increase the happiness and add to! the 
respectability of the natives was far frem*ending here. The 
British Government had established in India a variety of monopo- 
lies—all of them moré or less hurtful to the interests of the 
people, though some erhaps, under the existing state of afajrs, 
indispensable, To thtSe Sir Thomas Munro was so far hostile, 
that he adopted every rational expedient, if not to diminish their 
number, at all events to hinder their growth: indeed, he looked 
upon an absolute freeddém of cultivation to be the natural right of 
the rayet, and against every arrangement which had the smallest , 
tendency to counteract it he set his face. “a 

Agaia there was no point which Sir Thomas Munro was more 
anxious to press upon the attention of the collectors and zillah 
magisixates than the impoliey of interfering, unless in very gross 
éases, with disputes of the natives originating in questions of 

te. It happened that on the 29th of May, 1820; the usual 
asin between the right and left hand castes oconrred at 

wlipata. ‘The collector, more zealous perhaps than pradent, 
intérposed to quell the disturbance, employing for thispurpose a 
party of sepoys; and the consequence was, that not only” were, 
saveral lives lost, but a good deal of angry feeling was ex 
cited, Sir Thomas Mynro took advantage of the circumstance 
to record his opinion of all such proceedings, and to point out 
their extreme impropriety, He explained that such squabbles 
have occurred from time immemorial, and will occur again, 
without leading to any results dangerous to the Government; 
and that nothing can be more injudicious than for the civil ma- 
gistrate to mix himself up in differences of a purely religious 
character, Above all he deprecated the practice of employing 
upon such service the native troops of the Company, by far the 
greater portion of whom partake in all the prejudices of the dis- 
putants; not only because of the hazard incirred of their refusing 
to act, but because to require them to act was a demand too severe 
upon their loyalty aud sense of military discipline, « 

Intimately connected with these points were the views which 
he took of the two most important questions that present them- 
selves in our Indian administration—namely, whether or not the 
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press in India oughg to be free ; and next, how far it would be 
judicious to use the influence of Government in the furtherance 
of the work of conversion. Tis official minutes on these subjects 
are so important, tliat I give theni almost entire, 


MINUTE IN CONSULTATION ON THE SUBJECT OF THE Press, 
, “19th April, 1899, 

“ A aavat deal has of late been said shoth in England and in 

this country, regarding the liberty of the Indian press; and although 

nothing has ocemred to bring the question regularly before ‘the Board, 

yetas I think it one on which ly according to the decision which may be 

given, the preservation of our dominions in Indin may depend, and as 

it appears to me desirable that the Ilonourable the Court of Directors 

should be in possession of tho sentiments of this Government at as early 

a period as possible, I deom it my duty to call the attention of fhe Board 
to the subject, 

“T cannot view the question of a free press in this country without 
feeling that the tenure by which we hold aur power never hag been, and 
never can be, the libe:ties of the people ; I therefore consider jt essen- 
tial to the tfanquillity of the country, and the maintenance of our govep ib 
ment, that all the present restrictions should be continued, Were 4 5 
people all our countrymen, I would prefer the utmost freedom of ‘the 
press; but.gs they are, nothing could bo more dangerous than such free. 
dom. * In place of spreading useful knowledge among the people, and 
‘tonding to their better government, it would gonerate insubordination 
insurrection, and anarchy, . : 

“Those who speak of the press being free in this country haye 
looked at only one part of the subject—thoy have looked no further 
than to Englishmen, and to the press as a monopoly in their hands for 
tho omusement or benefit of their countrymen; they have nat looked to 
its freedom among the natives, to bo by them employed for whatever 
they also may consider to be for their own benefit and that of their 
countrymen. 

‘A free press and the dominion of strangers are things quite incom. 
patible, which cannot long exist together; for what is tho frst duty of 
a free press? it is to deliver the country froma foreign yoke, and to 
sacrifice to this one grogt object every measure and consideration ; and 
iF wo nyake the press really freo to the natives as well ns to Enropeans, 
it maust inevitably lead to this result, Wa might wish that the press 
might be used to conyey moral and religious instruction to the natives, 
and that its effects should go no further; they might be ‘satisfied with 
this for a time, but would soon learn to apply it to political purposes— 
to comnare their own situations and ours, and to overthiow our power, 
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“he advocates of a free press seek, they say, the improvement of 
our system of Indian government, and of the minds and conditions of the 
people ; but these desirable ends are, Iam convinced, quite unattainable 

“by the means they propose. ‘There are two important points which 
should always be kept in view, in our administration of, affairs here, 
‘The fist is, that our sovereignty should be prolonged to the remotest 
possible period. The second, that whenever we are obliged to yesign 
it, we should Teave tlie natives so far improved from their connexion. 

swith us, as to be capable of maintaining a free, or at least a regular 
government amongst themselves. If these objects can ever be accom- 
plished, it can only be by a restricted press. A free one, so far from 
facilitating, would render" their attainment utterly impracticable; for, 
by attempting to precipitate impovement, it would frustrate all the 
benefit which might have been derived from more cautious and temperate ‘ 
proceedings. 

Tn tle present state of India, the good to be oxpected fiom a free 
press is trifling and uncertain, but the mischief is incalculable; and as 
to the proprietors of newspapers, as mischief is the more profitable article 
of the two, it will generally have the preference, There is no public 
Wiest to be guided and instructed by a freo press; the whole of the 

iropean society is composed of civil and military officers, belonging to 
the,King’s and Ionourable Compnny’s services, with a small proportion 
of morchants and shopkeepers ; there are but few amongythem who 
have not access to the newspapeis aud periodical publications of Etrope, 
or who require the aid of political information from an Indian news" 

aper. 
‘ ‘The restraint on the press is very limited ; it extends only to attacks 
on the character of goveriment and its officers, and on the religion of 
the natives; on all other points it is free. The removal of these restric- 
tions could be of advantago to none but the proprietors of newspapers; 
itis their business to sell their papers, and they must fill them with 

such articles as ave most likely to answer this purpose, Nothing in a 
newspaper oxciles so much interest as strictures on the conduct of 
Government or its officers; but this is more peculjatly the case in India, 
where, from the smallness of tho European society, almost all the indi- 
viduals composing it are known to each other, and almost every European 
may bo said to be a public officer. Tho newspaper which censures most 
freely publi¢ men and measures, and which is most personel in its 
attacks, will have the greatest sale. 

«The laws, it may be supposed, would be able to correct any violent 
abuse of the liberty of the press; but this would not be the case. ‘The 
petty jury are shopkeepers and mechanics, a class not holding i this 
country the same station as in England, asclass by themselves, rot 
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mixing with the merchants, or the civil and military servants, insignifi- 
cant in number, and haying no weight in the community, They will 
never, however differently the judge may think, find in a newspaper a 
libel against a publicaervent, Eyen if the jury could act without bias, 
the agitation arising from such trials ina small society would far out- 
weigh any advantage they could produce, The editors of newspapers, 
therefore, if only restricted by the law of libol, might foully calumniate 
the character of public officers, and misrepresent the conduct of Govern- 
ment, ‘They would be urged by the powerful incentive of self-interest 
to follow this course, and they would be the only part of the European 
population which would derive any advantage from a free press. 

“Every military officer who was dissatiified with his immediate 
superior, with the commander-in-chief, or with the decision of a court- 

* martial, would traduce them in a newspaper. Every ¢ivil servant who 
thought his services neglected, or not sufficiently acknowledggd by the 
head of the department in which he was employed, or by Government, 
would libel them, Every attempt to restrain them by recourse to a jmy , 
would end in defeat, ridicule, and disgrace, and all proper respect fon. 
the authority of Government would be gradually destoyed. The ayil 
of the decline of authority would be sufficiontly great, oven if i¢ wit, 
no farther than the European commnnity ; but it will not stop there! 
will extend to the natives; and whenever this happens, the question 
will not be, whether or nota few proprietors of newspapers are to,be 
enriched, and the Euvopean community to*be amused by the liberty of 
sthe press, but whether our dominion in India is lo stand or full, We 
cannot have a monopoly of the freedom of the press; wo cannot confine 
it to Europeans only; there is no device or contrivance by which thia 
is to be done; and if it bo mide really free, it must in time produce 
nearly the game consequences here which it does everywhere clse. It 
must spread among the people the principles of liberty, and stimulate 
them to.expel the strangers who rule over them; and to establishia 
natipnal goyernment, 

‘Were we sure that tha press would act only through the medium of 
the people, after the groat body of them should havo imbibed tho spirit 
of freedom, the danger would be seen ata distance, and theio would he 
ample-time to guard against it; but from our peculiar situation in this 
countyy,, this is not what would take place, for the danger would conte 
uport us from our native army, not.from the people. .In countries not 
under a foreign goverimant, the spirit of freadom usually growaupivith 
the gradual progress of early education and knowledge among: the bouly 
of the satis This is its natural origin ;-and were it to rigs dn this 
way in this country while under our rule, its egurse would,ke quiet and 
uniform, unattended byyany sudden commotion, afd the change in the 
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character and opinions of the people might be met by suitable changes 
in the form of government. But we cannot with any reason expect this 
silent and tranquil renovation; for, owing to the unnatural situation in 
which India will be placed under a foreign government with a free 
press and a native army, the spirit of independence will spring up in 
this army long before it is ever thought of among the people. The 
army will not wait for the slow,operation of the instruction of the 
people, and the growth of liberty among them, but will hasten to execute 
their own measures for the overthrow of the Government, and the 
recovery of their national independence, which they will soon learn 
from the press it is their duty to accomplish. 

‘Phe high opinion eftertained of us by the natives, and the defer- 
ence and respect for authority which have hitherto prevailed among 
ourselves, have been the main cause of our success in this couptry ; but 
whon these principles shall be shaken or swept away hy a Tree press, 
encomaged by our juries to become a licentious one, the change will 
soon reach and pervade the whole native army, The native troops are 
the only body’ of natives who are always mixed with Europeans, ond 
they will therefore be the fitst to learn the doctrines circulated among 
them by the newspapers; for, as these doctrines will becbme the fre- 
quent subjects of discussion among the European officers, it will not be 
Tong before they are known tothe native officers and troops, ‘ ‘Those men. 
will probably not trouble themselves much about distinctign, regarding 
tho rights of the people, ahd form of government; but they wi Ioarn 
from what they hear to consider what immediately concerns themselves, 
and for which they require byt little prompting.» They will learn 
to compare their own low allowances and humble rank with those 
of thoir European officers,—to examifie the ground on which the wide 
difference rests,—to estimate their own strength and resources, and to 
believe that it is their duty toshoke off a foreign yoke, and to securot 
for themselves the honours and emoluments which their country yields, 
If the press be free, they must immediately learn all this and much more, 
‘Their assemblage in garrisons and cantonments will render it easy for 
them to consult together regarding thejr plans ; they will have no great 
difficulty in finding leaders qualified to direct them; their patience, 
their habits of discipline, and their experience in war, will hold out the 
fairest prospect of success; they will be stimulated by the Jove of power 
and independence, and hy ambition and avarice, to carry their designs 
into execution. The attempt, no doubt, would be dangerous; but when 
the contest was for so rich a stake, they would not be deterred fromy the 
danger. They might fail in their first attempts, but ever? thejr falas 
would not, as under anational government, confiym our power, but shake 
it to ita very foundation. ‘The military ingubgtilipation which is ogea- 
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sioned by some partial gr temporary cause may be removed, but that 
which arises from a change in the character of the troops, urging them 
to a systematic opposition, cannot be subdued; we should never again 
recover our present astendency ; all confidence in them would be de- 
stroyed; they would persevere in their designs unti) they were finally , 
successful ; ahd after asanguinary civil war, or 1athey passing through a 
series of insurrections and massacres, we should be, compelled to aban- 
don the country. 

«Wo might endeavour to secure ourselves by augmenting our Eu. 
yopean establishment. This might, at a great additional expense, 
avert the evil for a time, but no inereasc of Europeans could long pro- 
tract the existence of our dominion, In such a contest we are not to 
expect any aid from the people: tho native amy would bo joined by 
all that mymerous and active class of¢men, formetly belonging to the 
revenue and police departments, who are now unemployed, and ky many 
now in office, who look for higher situations ; and by means of these men 
they would easily rendor themselves masters of the open country, and 
of its‘revenue ; the great rhass of the people would remain quict.y The 
merchints ang shopkeepers, from having found facilities given to trade 
which they never before experienced, might wish us success, but thoy; 
would do no more, The hende of villages who have at their disposal 
the rhost warlike part of the inhabitants, would be more likely to join 
their countrymen than to support our causc. ‘They have, it is true, 
when finder their native rulers, often shown a strong desire to bo trans- 
frre to our dominion ; but this fecling arose from temporary causes, 
—the immediate pressure of a weak and rapacious government, and the 
hope of bettering themselves by a change. But they have now tried 
our government, and found, that though they are protected in their pore 
sons and their property, they haye lost many of the emoluments which 
they derived from a lax revenue system under their native chiefs, and 
have’ aléo lost much of their former authority and consideration among: 
the inhabitants, by the establishment of our judicial courts and European 
magistrates. ang collectors, The hopes of recovering their former rank 
and influent would therefore render a great part of them well disposed 
to favour any plan for our overthrow. We delude omsolyes if wo be. 
Hiové that gratitude for the protection they have received, or attachment , 
to our mild government, would induce any considerable body of the . 
people te side with us in 9 struggle with tho native army. 

4Such restrictions as thoss proposed will not hinder tho progress'of 
knowledge among the natives, but rather enauro it by leaving it to folldw 
its datural course, and protecting it against military violence and anirehy. 
Tis natutal coursg*is not the circulation of newspapers and pamphlets 
among the nati¥es iitnediately connected with Europeans, but education 

ua 
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gradually spreading among the body of the people, and diffusing moral 
and religious instruction through every part of the community. ‘The 
desire of independence and of governing themselves, which in every 
country follows the progress of knowledge, ought to spring up and be- 
come general ameng the people before it reaches the army; and there 
can be no doubt that it will become general in India, if’ ye do not pre- 
yent it by ill-judeed precipitation, in seeking to effect, in a few years, 
changes which must be the work of generations, By mild and equitable 
government; by promoting the dissemination of useful books among the 
natives, without attacking their religion; by protecting their own 
numerous schools; by encouraging, by honorary or pecuniary marks of 
distinction, those where the best system of education prevails ; by ocea- 
sional allowances from the public revenue to such as stand in need of 
this aid; and above all, by maKing it worth the while of tha natives to 
cultivate their minds, by giving them a greater share in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country, and holding out the prospect of filling places of 
yank and emolument, as inducements to the attainment of knowledge, 
we shall, by degrees, banish superstition, and introduce among the 
natives of India‘all the enlightened opinions and doctrines which pre- 
yail in our own country, 

“Tf we take 2 contrary course ; if we, for the sole benefit of a few 
European editors of newspapers, permit a licentious press to undérmine 
among the natives all respect for the Euvopean charactertund apthority, 
we shall scatter the seeds of discontent among our native troops, and 
never be secure from insurrection, It is not necessary for this purpose 
that they should be more intelligent than they aro at present, or should 
have acquired any knowledge of the rights of men or nations; all that 
is necessary 18, that they should have lost all their present high respect 
Jor their officers and the European character; and whenever this hap- 
pens, they will rise against us, not for the sake of asserting the liberty 
of their country, but of obtaining power and plunder, 

“ Wo are trying an experiment never yet tried in the world; main. 
taining a’foreign dominion by means of a native army, and teaching that 
army, through « free press, that they ought to eapel us, and deliver 
their country, As far as Europeans only, whether in or out of tho 
service, are concerned, the freedom or restriction of the press cauld do 
little good or harm, and would hardly deserve any serious attention, 
It is only as regards the natives that the press cun be viewed with 
apprehension ;,and it is only when it comes to agitate our tative army 
that its terrible effects will be felt, Many people, both in this country 
and England, will probably go on admiring the offorls of the Indian 
press, and fondly anticipating the rapid extension of knowledgo among 
the natives, while a tremendous revolution, “ptignating in this very 
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press, is preparing, whieh will, by the premature and violent overthrow 
of our power, disappoint all those hopes, and throw India back into a 
state more hopeless of improvement than when we first found her.” 


ry 
MINUTE ON THE SUBJECT OF THE CONWERSION OF NATIVES BY THE 
INSTRUMENTALITY OF THE EUROPEAN SERVANTS OF THE 


COMPANY, 4 

. 5 “15th November, 822, 

“Tap I been at the Presidency when the correspondence bétween 
the collector and sub-collector of Bellary, regarding tho conversion of 
the natives, was received, I should have lost ng timo in recording my 
sentiments upon it, I perused the papers when on my late circuit} and 
having again carefully examined them since my return, I am sorry to 
say that I think it will be advisable to émploy Mr, —— in some other 
way than his present situation. ‘“ 

“ Mr, ——~ transmitted a report, dated tho 16th of June, upon the 
settlement of his district, to Mr. Campbell, the collector, Everything 
in this report is highly commendable, excepting those passages in which 
he speaks of the character of the natives, and of his having distributed 
books among them. Ile evinces strong prejudice against them, and de- 
plores the ignorance of thg rayots, and their uneouth speech, which he 
observes must for ever prevent direct communication between them and 
the Europeanauthorities. THe speaks as if these defects were peculiar 
to Indiay and as if all the farmers and labourers of England wore well 
educated and spoke a pure dialect. Ile says that the natives received 
readily the’ books which he had brought for distribution; from which 
he infers that they are not insensible to the advantages of knowledge, 
He observes, that a public schoolmaster is nowhere a corporate vi)- 
lage officer, and that this must have arisen from priosteraft, being 
jealous of the propagation of knowledge among the people. I see 
no reason to impute the schoolmaster’s not being a corporate officer 
to pviesteraft. ‘Chere is no restriction upon schools; they are left 
to the fanay of the people, and every village may have as noany as it 
pleasos, 

‘* My. Campboll was directed to acquaint Mr. —~ that he was not 
to interfere with wative schools, and to call upon him to state what 
wore the books which he had distributed. Mz, Campboll, in forwarding 
Mr. ~—#s: reply to this communication, observes, that he has not ron- 
fined himsalf to the information required, but has indulged ‘himself in a, 
formal and most unprovoked attack upon the religion of the pegpla;? 
and ‘has placed upon record, within the rench of many of them, son- 
ti- pts'highly offensive to theix tendorest prejudices.’ 

jis —— saya, that the books distributed were Canarese versions 
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of paris of the New ‘Testament, and of tracts jn the same language on 
moral and religious subjects. They were distributed to the reddies 
(potails), curnums, merchants, and rayets with whom he had’ inter- 
course ; a few were also distributed among the'servants of his own antl 
the district cutchgries; sometifnes, he observes, they were sought with 
a degree of eagerness, ‘They were never pressed on those who re- 
ceived them,’ Hig own cutcherry certainly promoted rather than dis- 
couraged the distribution of them, He then proceeds to state*with 
seriousness his former doubts on certain points of faith, his subsequent 
conversion, and his exposition of various texts. He ought to know that 
these are matters which do not belong to a cutcherry, and that they 
concern only himself, and ought not to enter into the official corre- 
spondence of revenue officers, Ile says, it did not appear to him that 
the circulation of books, in the mode which he adopted, militgted, in the 
smallest degree, either against the letter or the spirit of the or ders of the 
Government ; that he employed no official influence, no coercive, no 
compulsory measures; that he usually explained, in a few words, the 
general nature of the contents of the books; that he left the acceptance 
of them to the people themselves; and that they were sometimes sought 
with eagerness. + IIe requests to know ‘how far the Government wish 
that public servants should contribute their endeavours to the diffusion 
of general, moral, and religious instruction among the natives, "To 
says, that ‘in anything affecting his situation, he would nat deliberately 
do what the collector disapproved ;, that he thought himself at*libert 
to use his diseretion in distributing books; aud that he has not yet seen 
anything to lead him to suppose, that so long as obnoxious interference 
with the religious opinions and practices of the, natives is carefully 
avoided, the Government would wish to restrict him in its exercise ;’ 
and he concludes by earnestly desiring that his observations, together 
with the appendix containing the passages in Scripture to which they 
refer, may he recorded. 

“Te is sufficiently manifest from Mr, ——’s own plain and candid 
statement, that his zeal disqualifies him from judging calmly either 
of the nature of his own interference or of its probable consequences. 
I agree entirely with the collector, ‘that he cannot, while he holds 
his appointment, divest himself of strong official influence ;’ and that 
to obtrude his opinions on ‘his public servants, or on the reddies, 
curnums, merchants, and rayets assembled around him on official 
business, was manifestly converting his official character into that of a 
missionary.” 

«* Mr, ——, in fact, did alf that a missionary could have done: he 
employed his own and the district cutcherries in the work ; and he him. 
self both distributed and explained. If he had heen a missionary, what 
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more could he have dpne? Ile could not hava done so much. He 
could not have assembled the inhabitants, or employed the cutcherries 
in distributing moral and religious tracts. No peison could have done 
this but a civil servant, and in Harpenhilley and Bellary none could 
have doneit but him ; yet he cannot in this discover official interference, 
Tle did not; it is true, use any direct compulsion ; that would most pro- 
bably have caused an explosion, which would tustantly have roused him 
from his delusion, But he did and will continue to use, unknown to 
himself, something very like compulsion,—open interference, official 
agency, the hope of favours, the fear of displeasure, The people, he 
says, ‘could have no diffieulty ji in distinguishing between a mntter of au- 
thority and of option,’ Ehere can be no real freedom of choice, where 
official authority is inter ested deeply and exerted openly. A very fess 
of the pepple might possibly have distinguished between authority and 
option ; but the great body of them would have been more likely to 
believe that he acted by authority, and that what he was thdh doing 
was only preparatory to some general meagure of conversion, 

“ My, —— promises to he guided by the orders of Government in 
his conduct fo the natives; but I fear that he is too much under the 
dominion of his own fancies to be controlled by any legitimate authority, 
He has already shown, by his declining compliance with the directlons 
of hts immediate superior, Mr. Campbell, how Jittle he regards suhordi. 
nation wheneopposed to what he believes to be his higher duties, Ie 
appeals to Government; and, while he professes his readiness to con- 
form to their decision, he desires that his opinions regarding the natives 
may stand or fal) ‘ according as they are supported or contradicted by 
the Word of God,’ as contained in certain passages of Scripture forming 
the appendix to his letter. ‘This is an extraordinary kind of appeal. 
He employs his official authority for missionary purposes; and when he 
is told by bis superior that he is wrong, he justifies his acts by quo- 
tations from Scripture, and by election, a doctrine which has oceasioned 
80 much controversy ; and he leaves it to be inferred that Government 
must either adopt his views or act contrary to divine authority, A 
person who can, asa sub-collector and magistrate, bring forward such 
matters for discussion, and seriously desire that they may be placed on 
record and examined by Government, is not in a frame of mind to be 
restrained within the proper limits of his duty by any official rules, 

“ Itewas never intended to employ collectors and magistiates 9a 
teachers of morality and religion, and of course no rules have been 
framed for their guidance in such pursuits, JEvery man who has com- 
mon sense knows that they are contrary to his duty, and that no safe 
rule can be laid down but by absolute prohibition. We cannot allow 
Mr, , or any other public officer, to act as a missionary, merely 
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hecause he supposes that ho abstaing from ‘ opnoxious interference.’ 
Every man has a different opinion regarding the obnoxious limits, and 
each would fix them differently, according to the standard of his owt zeal, 

“Tt is the declared intention beth of the Tsegislature and of the 
Honourable the Court of Directors, that the people of India should be 
permitted to enjoy their ancient lays and institutions, and should be 
protected against tle interference of public officers with their religion. 
‘This system is the wisest that could be adopted, whether with regard 
to the tranquillity of the country, the security of the revenue, or the 
improvement or conversion of the natives. Mr. ’s is the worst. 
It is dangerous to the peaco of the country and the prosperity of the 
yevenue, and is even; as°a measure of conversion, calculated to dofeat 
his own designs, If I were asked if there would be any danger from , 
leaving him at Bellary, I could not positively affirm that therg-would— 
there might or might not; but if any mischief arose, it would be no 
excuse f6r us to say that it was so unlikely, that it could not have been 
expected ; for we had ample warning, and aught to have provided 
against it, 

“ In every country, but especially, in this, where the rplers are so 
few, and of a different race from the people, it isthe most dangerous 
of all things to tamper with religious feelings; they may be apparently 
dormant, and when we are in unsuspecting security they may Wurst 
forth in the most tremenddus manner, a8 at Vellore: they may be set 
in motion by the slightest casual incident, and do more mischief th ono 
year than all the labours of missionary collectors would repair ina huns 
dred, Should they produce only a partial disturbance, which is quickly 
put down, even in this case the evil would be lasting; distrust would be 
raised between the people and the Government, which would never 
entirely subside, and the district in which it happened would never be 
so snfe as before, The agency of collectors and magistrates, as religtous 
instructors, ean effect no possible good. It may for a moment raise the 
hopes of a few sanguine men ; but it will end in disturbance and failure, 
and, instead of-forwarding, will greatly retard, every chance of ultimate 
anccess, 2 

« But, besides these evils, it would also tend to produce an injurious 
effect on the administration of the revenue. Designing men of bad 
characters would soon surround the collector, and would, by encouraging 
his hopes, and appearing to enter warmly into his views, econ supplant 
the more able and’ less pliant sérvants of his cutchorty. They would 
gradually contrive to fill up cvery subordinate office with thelr adherents, 
whom they reported to be favourable to the cause of conversion; and 
the revenue, hetween the incapacity and dishonesty of such men, would 
be diminished both by mismanagement and embezzlement. 
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« Phe employment py the collector of men as his confidential servants, 
merely on recount of their supporting his plans of conversion, would 
create suspicion and discontent among the inhabitants; and this spirit 
might easily be exctted to acts of outrage, either by men who were 
alarmed for their religion, or by men who had no fears for it, but were 
actuated solely by the hope of forcing the revenue servants out of affice, 
and succeeding them. 1 _ 

*¢ Tt is evident enough, from Mr, ——’s own statement of the enger~ 
ness with which the books were sought by the rayets and other inha- 
bitants, how ready he is to believo what he wishes, and how well 
prepared to be deceived by designing natives. THe considers the 
acceptance of the books by the natives, who probably took them merely 
40 flatter him, or to avoid giving him offence, as signs of an impression 
made ontheir minds. Ie never stems to have asked himself why 
he should have been so much more successfiil than the regulay mission~ 
arics: had he béen a private individual, his eyes would have been opened, 

If we authorize one sub-collector to act as a missionary, or in aid 
of conversion, we must authorize all, If we find it difficult to keep 
ihem withip the line of their civil duties, how could we possibly, in 
those of a religious‘nature, restrain them by any rule? How could we 
control them in distant provinces ? The remoteness of their situations, 
anc their solitude among the natives, would naturally tend to increase 
their enthugiasm, and every one would havd a different opinion, and act 
differently from another, according as his imagination was more or less 
“hented. +7 

“ The best way for a collector to instruct the natives is to set them 
an example in his own conduct; to try to settle thelr disputes with 
each other, and to prevent their going to law; to bear patiently all 
their complaints against himself and his setvants, and bad seasons, and 
to afford them all the relief in his power ; and, if ho can do nothing 
mara, to give them at least good words, 

“ Whatever change it may be desirable to produce upon the che. 
racter of the natives may be effected by much safer and surer means 
than official interference with their ieligion, Regular missionaries are 
sent out by the Honourablo the Court of Directors, and by different 
European Governments. These men visit evory part of tho country, 
and pursue thelr labours without the smallest hindrance ; and, as they 
have ne power, they are well received everywhere, In ordor to dispose 
the rialives to receive our instruction and to adopt our opinions, we must 
first gain their attachment and confidence, and this can only be accom 
plished hy a pure administration of justice, by moderata assessment, 
respect for their custams, and general good government. 

(Signed) « Tomas’ Munro.” 
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While thus attentive to the details as well as to the principles 
of civil government, Sir Thomas Munro ceased not to watch 
~over the native army ; and to suggest, and, as far as the rules of 
the service would permit, to carry into execution plans for its 
permanent improvement. He was a decided advocate for keep- 
ing it, in regard t¢ numbers, gn a respectable footing; and, had 
always on or near the frontier such an amount of force as might 
he effectively employed at a moment’s notice, either in defensive or 
offensive operations, His rotation of reliefs had, moreover, these 
peculiar features to reegmmend it, that it did not allow regiments 
to abide too long in the same place, though it brought back all, at 
stated intervals, to the districts whence the majority of the ) SEpOYS 
had been drawn. On the other’hand, he deprecated perseverance 
in a system which, quartering as much as possible a small body of 
European troops in the midst of superior numbers of natives, 
tends only to show to the latter that they are distrusted, without 
affording any protection against mutiny. The outbreak at Vellore 
had demonstrated that when the sepoys are determined to revolt, 
the presence of a handful of English soldiers will not deter them; 
and Sir Thomas Munro foretold that, should similar circum- 
stances awaken hereafter a similar temper, the resulis would in 
all probability be the same. 

Sir Thomas Munro was not an advocate for largely i increasing” 
the strength of European officers in the Indian army. He was 
of opinion that the presence of one such officer with each company 
or troop would suffice; because the internal economy of a sepoy 
corps cannot be attended to except by native officers ; and he had 
himself been brought up in a school which, reposing much confi- 
dence in these persons, had never found them otherwise than 
trustworthy, and therefore held them in respect. But the point 
which ha appears to have pressed with greatest earnestness was 
the arrangement of a machinery by which, whenever hostilities 
should break out, the means of provisioning | the army in the field 
might be abundant, The long continuance of our early cam- 
paigns, and the petty results to which they often led, were, in his 
view, mainly attributable to the neglect of this most important 
consideration, 

On these, and various subjects connected with them—such, for 
example, as the marriage of soldiers, and the treatment to be 
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awarded to their wives, I have found among Sir Thomas Munro’s 
papers innumerable memoranda, all indicative of the best feel- 
ing, as well as the soundest judgment on his part. But it is unne-, 
cessary to insert them here. Rather let me give a few extracts 
from a long arid able minute, which a four Years’ experience of 
the sluties and the responsibilities of governihent enabled him to 
dyaw up. . 
+ 8tat December, 1824, 

“We are now masters of a very extensive empire, and we should 
endeavour to secure and improve it by a ggod internal administration. 
Our experience is too short to judge what rules are best calculated for 
this purpose, It is only within the last thirty years that we have here 
begun ‘to acquire any practical kno'vledge ; a longer period must pro- 
bably elapse before we can ascertain what is best, Such o pgriod is as 
nothing in tho existence of a people; but we act as if this*were as 
limited as the life of an individual, ‘ 

“We proceed, in a country of which we know little or nothing, as if 
we knew averything, and as if everything must be dono now, and no~ 
thing could be done hereafter. We feel our ignorance of Indian 
revenue, and the difficulties arising from it; and instead of secking to 
vemedy it by acquiring more knowledge, we endeavour to get rid of the 
diffigulty by precipitately making permanent settlements, which relieve 
us from the troublesome task of minute or accurate inyestigation, and 
which are better adapted to perpetuate our ignorance than to protect tho 
people. 

“We must not be led away by fanciful theories founded on European 
models, which will inevitably end in disappointment. Wo must not too 
hastily declare any rights permanent, lest we give to one class what 
belongs to another, We must procéed patiently, and as our knowledgo 
of the manners and customs of the people and the nature and resources 
of the country increases, frame gradually from the existing institutions 
such a system as may advance the prosperity of the country, and be 
satisfactory to the people, ‘The knowledge most necessary for this end 
is that of the landed property and its assessment, for the land is not only 
tho great source of the public revenue, but on its fair and moderate 
assessment depend tho comfort and happiness of the people. 

“ Opinions respecting the anciont state of landed property in India 
are various, in consequence of our ignorance of it, ‘Iho knowledge of 
it is, however, only useful in so far as it may serve to throw light on ita 
present state, and to aid us in finding the way for improving it. There 
is no renson to suppose that private landed property ever, at any one 
time, existed upon the same footing over the greater part of India, 
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~From Policat to Ganjam, in the Ceded Districts, the Baramahl and 
Coimbatore, it seems to have been always, as now, Httle known, except 
as enam from the sovereign. Along the Malabar coast, and above the 
sestern Ghauts, from Soondah to Wynaud, it secins to have existed 
from a remote period, as now almost universally, and in the Carnatic, 
Tanjore, and Madura. In all these provinces it is important to recol- 
lect, that when they first fell under the British dominion, the land, 
whether private property or Cirear, was held in small portions by ‘a 
great body of petty owners immediately of the princes, the Poligars of 
the south, The modern Zemindars of the northern Cirears, whom the 
Company allowed to retain, the districts which they had rented or ma- 
naged under their native sovereign, and the old Hill Rajahs of that 
country, form no exception, as they were, in fact, petty princes, in 
whose districts the Jand was in the hands of small occupants, as {1 those 
of the Cirear, Unless we know in what manner the land of a province 
js oceupitd, we can form no just opinion as to how its internal adminis- 
trationshould be regulated. In the Carnatic and the southern provinces, 
whero the meeras, or private landed property, as described by Mr, Ellis, 
prevails, the Jand, as in other provinces, is distributed in smgll proper. 
ties of from five to ten acres to one or two thousand acres. It may be 
proper to inquire a little into the Meerasseo system of the Carnatic, in 
order to ascertain whether it possesses any such inherent advantages hs 
should render it desirable to uphold the common tenure, where it still 
exists; or whether the change of common into separate tenure, which 
has been going on froma period beyond our knowledge, is not rather an 
improvement which ought to be encouraged, . 

‘I'he common tenure has existed in many nations, but usually in the 
rude and early stages of agriculture, and has always, I believe, been 
considered as hostile to improvement, I do not know that there is any 
enuse to suppose that its effect has not been the same in India ag in other 
countries, for the same substantial rayets are seldom found in villages 
where this tenure exists, as in those where the individual tenure 
prevails, The common tenure is well suited to a country whose Mcer- 
assadar rayets are poor, and whose Government look always to its 
present wants, and little to futurity; because as the village community 
is bound: to make good all deficiencies of its members, and to cultivate 
and pay the rent of all the arable Jand for which there is water, Govern- 
ment by this means draws as much revenue from the countrysas is 
possible under its then actual condition, 

“The system of paying in kind a share of the produce as the Govern- 
ment rent, is also well adapted-to the same state of things, because 
Government is always sure of obtaining half of the produce, or whatever 
its share may be, from the rayet, whether the crop be scanty or abun~ 
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dant, and because tho 1ayet is also sure of not being culled on for rent 
when the crop has entirely failed, and he is, perhaps, unable to pay. 
Such 2 system is better calculated to save the rayet from being opp essed 
by demands which be cannot pay, than to enable him to become wealthy: 
This protection to the rayet from the paynient of reyenue in a season of 
calamity, is the only advantage which appears to belong to the system ; 
buteié is an advantage which could be necessaby only under a rigid 
system, and would not be wanted under a moré liberal one of assess 
ment. 

« Most of the well-intended but visionary plans for the improvement 
of India by the creation of zemindars of whole districts or of single 
villages, appear to have originated in extréme ignorance of the state 
of the Janded property of the country, and the rights of the pesens by 
whom it was held. It has been sépposed by some that the zemindars 
were the landlords or proprictors, and the rayets their under tonants or 
Igbourers; and by others that the sovereign was the sole lafdlord, and 
the rayets mere cultivating tenants. But the sayet is the real proprietor, 
for whatever land does not belong to the sovereign belongs to him, 
The demand for public revenue, according as itis high or low in different 
places, and at different times, affects his share: but whether it leaves 
him, only the bare profit of his stock, or a small surplus beyond it as 
landlord’s rent, he is still the true proprictor, and possesses all that is 
not claimed by the sovereign as revenue. ": 

‘eho land in most of the provinces under the Madras government 
is occupied by a vast mass of small proprictors or rayets, holding pro- 
perties of every size, from two or three to two or three thousand acres, 
and some few having whole villages. 

“These properties are in general very small ; but they ate of that 
extent which necessaily vesults from the limited means of the owners, 
and the nature of the institutions of the country. The correctness of 
this description is not altered by the existence of gicat possessions in 
the hands of rajahs and old zemindars in somo of ouy provinees, because 
theso men are not private Jand-holders, but rather petty princes, and 
the rayets in their districts stand nearly in the same relation to them as 
to the soverdign in the Circar districts. The distribution of landed 
Ploperty differs in every country; it is different in Ireland from what 
it is in England, and in India from what it isin cither of those countries, 
But we ought to tuke it as we find it, and not attempt, upon idle nolions 
of improvement, to force a distribution of it into largar prapertics, when 
every local circumstance is adyerse to its continuance,in that state; the 
experiment has already been tried by the establishing of village zemin- 


dara or Mootahdars, and has already very generally fuiled., 
* * * * * ne. Lees % 
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“There is no analogy whatever between the landiord of England 
and his tenants, and the Mootahdar, or new villige zemindar of this 
eountry, and his rayets. In England, the landlord is respected by. the 
‘farmer as his superior: here the zemindar has nosuch respect, for the 
principal rayets of most villages regard him as not more than their 
equal, and often as their inferior, He is often the former potail or head 
rayet of the village, but he is frequently some petty shopkeeper or 
merchant, or some ad¥enturer or public servant out of employ. Which- 
ever of these he is, he has usually very little property: he has none 
for the improvement of the village, but, on the contrary, looks to the 
village as the means of improving his own circumstances, ‘The rayets, 
by being placed under hint, sink from the rank of tenants of the Govern. 
ment to that of tenants of an individual. They are transferred from a 
superior, who has no interest but ip their protection and welfare, to one 
whose interest it is to enlarge his own property at the expense of theirs; 
who seek8 by every way, however unjustifiable, to get into his own 
hands all the best lands of the village, and whose situation affords him 
many facilities in depriving the ancient possessors of them. ‘The rayets 
are jealous of a man from whose new power and influence they have so 
much to fear. They frequently combine, in order to keep down the 
cultivation, and force him, for their own security, to give up tho village : 
and hence it has happened, that on one side the opposition of the rayets, 
and on the other the oppression of the new zemindar, haye in many 
instances caused villages which were flourishing and moderately assessed, 
to revert to the Cirear, from inability to pay their assessment, If we- 
eannot make a permanent settlement with these village zemindars, 
neither is it possible to make one, or even a lease for a term of years, 
with the rayets, because their properties are in general so small that 
numbers of them fail, and must fail every year, from the most ordinary 


accidents, se 
* * * * * * * 


Tu all those provinces whoso revenues are, by ancient usnge, paid 
chiefly in money, surveys appear to have been made at different remota 
periods, in order to fix the assessment, In some districts they are only 
known by tradition; in others, they still exist, in a mutilated shapo, in 
the Carnun’s accounts; but there is no certainty that these accounts 
belong to any particular survey, ov that thoy are not made of fragments 
of several ; or, that the village accounts have not been so often altered 
hy the Curnums, without any regular authority, as to contain no trace 
of any survey whatever, Though the village accounts were supposed 
to havea specific rate of assessment for every field according to the 
class to which it belonged, the collectors were not made to conform very 
rigidly to this rate, but were usually somewhat above or below it, ac- 
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cording to the nature of the season and other circumstances. The farm 
or estate of atayet ‘vas generally composed of three parts: the first 
and.principal was his old farm, containing tho lands which he always 
occupied; the second, but much smaller part, containing land of an in- 
ferior quality, was called his Kuttgootah, ond was held at a low and 
fixed rent } and the third was his cowle land, taken from the waste of 
the yillage, which he cultivated one, two, or fnore years, and then 
threw up or kept, according to the terms of the edwle, or engagement 
‘©In all eases whore the rent of a rayet was raised, it was done by 
imposing an additional assessment on his old farm, The kuttgootah 
and cowle lands were always exempted, both because to have imposed 
an additional assessment upon them would*have been regarded asa 
breach of engagement, and would have discouraged the extension of 
cultivation, In some districts, the addition made in ono year to the 
rate of assessment was taken off the next. Jn others it was continued, 
and fresh additions of five, ten, or fifteen per cent, being mle at sub 
sequent periods, and rendered permanent, the aggregate of these eatra 
additions frequently came in time to equal or exceed the original agsess- 
ment, But there is reason to suppose that these additions were in a 
great meagure nominal, and that they did little more than counter- 
balance the fraudulent reductions made by tho Curnums in the accounts 
of the original assessment. These extra rates were usually unwillingly 
paid at first, and instead therefore of imposing them, it was often thought 
more advisable to give the rayct a piece of waste Jand, the rent of 
which he was required to pay, whethor he could cultivate it or not. 
The ruling power always endeavoured to encourage, or rather to force, 
the extension of cultivation, as a plea for drawing a larger revenue from 
the country, The result of such a system, pursued for ages, has been 
what was to be expected, namely, that the extent of land in cultivation 
and paying revenue is much too great for the agricultural stock of the 
country ; that avery rayet has more land than he can proporly culti- 
vate, and that he is only provented from throwing off a part of it by the 
well-grounded fear, that the differenco of rent would be thrown upon 
the part which he retained. ‘This is the state of cultivation generally 
throughout the Deccan, and it was, and still is, in a great dogreo, that 
of. most of ihe provinces which have fallen by conquest under the 
authority of the Madras government, ‘The oxcess of land occupied by 
the vayets, beyond what they can adequately cultivate, varies in differ~ 
ent provinces, and is estimated at from one-tenth to one-third, and may 
be reckoned on an average at one-fifth. It is obvious, however, that 
by more land being occupied than could be properly occupied, the rent 
must in time have adapted itsolf' to this stato of things, and become 
lower than it would otherwise have been, arid that a fixed assessment 
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made on such rent would in general be favourable to the cultivators or 
rayets, It is also obvious, from what has ben said, that if, after 
making such a fixed assessment, perfect freedom were given ta the 
rayets to throw up whatever land they did not want, they would throw 
up about one-fifth of their land, and thereby diminish the revenue 
nearly in the samé proportion. But this diminution would only be 
temporary, because,‘as the rayets, by concentrating their agricgltural 
stock upon a similaf extent of land, would obtain a greater produce 
from it, their means would gradually increase, and enable them to take 
and cultivate again the land which they had relinquished. Under 
annual settlements and fluctuating assessment, they are not very anxious 
about throwing up land, decause they know that, by the custom of the 
country, we ean raise the assessment wpon the remaining land, accord- 
ing to its produce and improvement; but whenever the assessment has * 
been fixed, they soon discover the advantage which it giyes fhem, and 
endeavou? to get rid of all’ their extra land. ‘The liberty of doing so 
has already been partially granted, and must be fully granted to them; 
for though it will cause a temporary loss of revenue, it is a sacrifice 
which ought to be made, for the sake of securing the great public bene- 
fit of a permanent revenue, founded upon the general establishment of 
private landed property. It is the evor-varying assessment which has 
prevented, and as long as it continues will prevent, land from becoming 
a valuable property ; for even where the assessment is lowest, the know- 
ledge that it may at any time be raised hinders the land from acquiring 
such a value as to render it a saleable article. We cannot communicate 
to it the valuc which it ought to possess, or render it a private property 
capable of being easily sold or mortgaged, unless the public assessment 
upon every part of it be previously fixed. When it is fixed, all uncer. 
tainty is removed, and all land which is not absolutely over-nssessed 
soun acquires a value, which js every day increased by improvements, 
made in consequence of the certainty of reaping all the profit avising 
from them, 

‘The state of the landed property of the country, held almost every- 
where by the rayets directly of Government, clearly points out to us what 
our revenue system ought to be, and that it cannot, consistently with usage, 
be other than Rayetwar, This term has been often much misunderstood, 
and been supposed to mean somo mode of settlement entirely new, 
which overthrows all former rights; but this is altogether a mistake; 
the term itself is the ancient and common one of the country’, and is 
‘used merely from the want of an English one exactly corresponding 
with it. In revenue language, it means a settlement with the individual 
rayet who owns ov occupies the Iand, and tho receiving the public’ 
assessment from him without the intervention of any renter or zemindar, 
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Whether the assessment be a fixed rout in kind, or a fixed share of the 
erop in kind, or compuied for money, or 2 fixed or varying money rent, 
it makes no, difference; it is still Rayetwar. All these varieties of 
assessment. prevail moye or less in the provinces under this Govern- 
ment; but though they all come under the genoral denomination of 
Rayetwar, thetr effects on the prosperity of the country ave very differ- 
ent; and it is therefore an important object that the kind of Rayetwar 
whi¢h is most conducive to improvement, namely, 4 fixed and moderate 
money assessment, should be everywhere gradually introduced. But 
before we endeavour to make such a change in any district, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we shiould survey its lands, and ascertain as newly 
as possible its average revenuo for a long scries¢ft years. If we attempt, 
without this previous knowledge, to convert a fluctuating into a fixed 
‘rent, we shall cevtainly fail, even if our knowledge should be so com- 
plete as to enable us to distribute fairly upon the Jand a fair assessment 
exactly equal to its former average revenue. This will not, be suffi- 
cient, for the rayets will not agree to the change withont somo abate- 
ment: the abatement rhust not be nominal ‘and exiating only in our 
accounts, but real and absolute, and amount probably to eight or ten por 
cent, ; and we must satisfy them it is so, if we expect success. If the 
rayet is convinced that the red'ction offered to him is real, it will not 
be difficult to get him {o acces to a fixed assessment. The chicf causo 
of the diffieulty which is usuwily found in prevailing upon him to agree 
to such a ch&nge is, that he thinks there is either no actual abatement, or 
that it is so small as not to compensate for the loss and inconvenience to 
which he might be subjected in unfavourable years by a fixed assess. 
ment. In his dealing with any private individual, he would not hesi- 
tate to stipulate to pay annually a fixed sum in money rather than a 
varying amount in grain, if he thought it would be more profitable. 
He will follow the same course in his engagements with Government, 
whenever he is satisfied that he will bea gainer by it, ‘lo conduct a 
survey, however, and convert a fluctuating gain into a fixed money 
assessment, require a union of experience, industry, and temper, which 
is not always found, ‘'his must necessivily vendor tho progress of the 
work slow, but it ought not to discourage us. Much has been already 
done, and what remains to be done will bo more perfeot, from the oppor 

-tanity which the delay will afford of discovering and rectifying former 
errors, : : 

© Tt‘has been objected to the Rayetwar system, that it produces im. 
equal assessment, and destroys ancient rights and privileges; but these 
opinions seem to originate in some misapprehension of its nature, In 
arguing against it, in favour of a Zemindarry system, it hos been main- 
tained that a detailed settlement must ever lead to inequality of taxation ; 
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but there seems to be no reason why the detailed should, more than any 
other settlement, produce inequality. It is to Zood or bad cultivation, 
and other circumstances common to all settlements, that unequal taxation 
is owing; and it must take place with regard to the lands of the rayets, 
whether they are held immediately of Government or of a zemindar or 
renter, The use of a detailed settlement is not to prevent what can 
never be prevented, unequal assessment, but to prevent the assessment 
from being anywhere excessive; to farnish us with the best infoyma- 
tion respecting the resources of the country, and by giving us a complete 
register of all its lands, showing the extent and assessment of each field, 
to enable us to judge, whenever there is a failure in fhe revenue, whe- 
ther it arises from the assessment or some other cause. As it is one 
main principle of Indian revenue, that all land when cultivated is liable 
to the public assessment, and when loft uncultivated is exempt from it; 
it ig manifest that, without the “detailed settlement, the amotint of the 
revenuerfor the year could not be correctly ascertained. 

* When we have determined the pri inciples on which the land reve- 
nue is to be fixed, the next question is, by wliat agency it is to be ma- 
naged? ‘There can be no doubt that it ought, as far as practicable, to 
be native. Juster views have of Jute years been taken of* this subject, 
and the Court of Directors have authorized the employment of the na- 
tives on higher salaries and in more important offices, ‘There is.true 
economy in this course, for by it they will have better servants, and 
their affuirs will be better conducted. It is strange to obsefve how many 
men of very respectable talents have seriously recommended the abuli. 
tion of native and the substitution of European agency to the greatest 
possible extent. Iam persuaded that every advance made in such a 
plan would not only render the characte? of the people worse and worsé, 
but our Government’ more and more inefficient. ‘The preservation of our 
dominion in this country requires that all the higher offices, civil and 
military, should be filled with Europeans ; but all offices tlt ean be left 
in the hands of natives without danger to our power might with advan- 
tago be Jeft to them. We are arrogant enough to suppose that we can 
with our limited numbers do the work of a nation. Had we ten times 
more, we should only do it so much worse, We already occupy every 
office of importance. Were we to descend to those which are more 
humble, and now filled with natives, we should lower our character and 
not perform the daties so well, The natives possess, in as high a dogree 
at least as Europeans, all those qualifications which are requisite far the 
discharge of the inferior duties in which they avo employed, Thay are 
in general better accountants, more patient and laborious, more intimately 
acquainted with the state of the country and the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants, and ave alfogether more efficient men in business, 
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‘6 Unless we suppose ghat they ave inferior to us in natural talent, 
which there is no renson to believe, it is much more likely that they 
will be'duly qualified for their employments than Europeans for theirs, 
becanse the field of selection is so much greater in the ono than in the 
other, We havea whole nation from which to make our choice of na- 
tives, but in ofder to make choice of Europeans we have only the small 
body of she Company’s covenanted servants. i 

“Tf it he admitted that the natives often act wrong, it is no reason 
for not employing them—we shall be oftencr wrong ourselves. What 
we do wiong is not noticed, or but seldom and slightly—what they do 
wrong meets with no indulgence. Wo can dismiss them and take better 
men in their place—we must keep the European, because we have no 
other, or perhaps none better, and because he must be kept at an ex- 
pense to the' public, and be employed seme way or other, whatever his 
eapacity may be, unless he has been guilty of some gross offence, But 
it is said that all these advantages in favour of the employment of the 
natives are counterbalanced by their corruption, and that the only re~ 
medy is more Europeans, with European integrity. Tho remedy would 
certainly be avery expensive one, and would as certainly fail of success 
were wo weak enough to ty it. We have had instances of corruption 
among Europeans, notwithstanding their liberal allowances; but were 
the nitmbers of Europeans to be considerably augmented, and their al- 
lowances, as @ necessary consequence, somewhat reduced, it would be 
contrary to all experience to believe that this corruption would not 
greatly increase, more particularly as Government could not possibly ex~ 
ercise any officient control over the misconduct of so many European 
functionaries in different provinces, where there is no public to restrain 
it. If we are to have corruption, it is better that it should be among 
the natives than among ourselves, because the natives will throw the 
blame of the eyil upon their comtrymen—they will still retain their 
high opinion of our superior integrity ; and our character, which is one 
of the strongest supports of our power, will bo maintained, No nation 
ever existed jn which corruption was not practised to a certain oxtont 
by the subordinate officers of government: we cannot expect that India 
is in this point fo form an exception, But though we cannot eradicate 
corruption, we may so far restrain it as to prevent it from causing sny 
serious injury to the public interest, We must for this purpose adopt 
the same means as are usually found most efficacious in other countries— 
we must treat the natives with courtesy, we must placo confidence in 
them, we must render their official situations respectable, and raise them 
in some degrao beyond temptation, by making their official allowances 
adequate to the support of their station in society. 

“ With what grace can we talk of our paternal government, if we 
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exclude them from every important office, and, say, as we did till very 
lately, that in a country containing fifteen millions of inhabitants, no 
man but a European shall be intrusted with so much authority as to 
order the purtishment ofa single stroke of a rattan? Such an interdic- 
tion is to pass a sentence of degradation on a whole people, for which no 
benefit can ever compensate. ‘There is no instance in the world of so 
humiliating a sentence haying ever been passed upon any nation. The 
weak and mistaken humanity which is the motive of it can never be 
viewed by the natives as any just excuse for the disgrace inflicted on 
them, by being pronounced to be unworthy of trust in deciding on the 
petty offences of their countrymen. We profess to seek their improve- 
ment, but propose meafis the most adverse to success, The advocates 
of improvement do not’scem to have peiceived the great springs on 
which it depends: they propore to place no confidence inthe natives, 
to give them no authority, and to exclude them from office as much as 
possible ; but they ave ardent in their zeal for enlightening them by 
the general diffusion of knowledge. 

«No conceit more wild and absurd than this was ever engendered 
in tho“ takest ages; for what is in every age and every country the 
great stimulus to the pursuit of knowledge, but the prospect of famo, or 
wealth, or power ? or what is even the use of great attainments, if they 
ave not to he devoted to their noblest purpose—the service of the com- 
munity, by employing those who possess them, accogling to their 
respective qualifications, in the various dutics of the public adfninistra- 
tion of the country? How can we expect that the Hindoos will ‘be 
eager in the pursuit of science, unless they have the same inducements 
gs in other countries? If superior acquirements do not open the road 
to distinction, it is idle to suppose that the Tlindoo would lose his time 
in seeking them; and even if’ he did so, his proficiency, under the doc- 
izino of exclusion from office, would serve no other purpose than to show 
him more clearly the fallen state of himself and his countrymen. Ue 
would not study what he knew could be of no ultimate benefit to him- 
self; he would learn only those things which were in demand, and 
which were likely to be useful to him, namely, writing and accounts, 
Thore might be some exceptions, but they would be few: some few na~ 
tives living at the principal settlements, and passing much of theil ime 
among Europeans, might, either from a real love of literature, from va- 
nity, or some other causo, study their books, and if they made some 
progress, it would be greatly exaggerated, and would be hailed as the 
dawn of tho great day of” light and science about to be sproad all over 
India. But there always has been, and always will be, a few such men 
among the natives, without making any change in the body of the 
,people, Our books alone will do little or nothing—dry simple litera- 
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ture will never improve the character of a nation. ‘I’ produce this effect, 
it must open the road tf wealth and honour and public employment, 
Without the prospect of such reward no attainments in scienco will ever 
raise the character of a people. 

“This ia tive of every nation as well as of India; it is true of our 
own. Let Britain be subjugated by a forcign power té-morrow ; let the 
people be exeluded fiom all share in the goveinntent, from pablie 
honows, from every office of high trust or emolument, and let them in 
every situation be considered as unworthy of trust, and all their know- 
ledge and all their literature, sacred and profane, would not save them 
from becoming, in another generation or two, a low-minded, deecitful, 
and dishonest race, hf 

« Even if we could suppose that it were practicable, without the aid 
of asingle native, to conduct the whole, affairs of the country, both in 
the higher and in all the subordinate offices, by means of Emopeans, it 
ought not to be done, because it would be both politically and tho.ally 
srong, ‘The great number of public offices in which the natives are 
employed, is one of the strongest causes of their attachment to our 
government. In proportion as we exclude them, from these, we lose 
our hold upon them ; and were the exclusion entire, we should have their 
hatred in place of their attachment; their feeling would be communi. 
cated to the whole population, and to the Native troops, and would 
excite a spirit of discontent too powerful for us to subdue or resist. But 
were it possible that they could submit silently and without opposition, 
the case would be worse; they would sink in character, they would lose 
with the hope of public office and distinction all laudable ambition, and 
would degenerate into an indolent and abject race, incapable of any 
higher pursuit than the mere gratification of their appetites, It would 
certainly be more desirable that we should be expelled from the country 
altogether, than that the result of our system of government should be 
such a dehasement of a whole people. This is, to be sure, supposing an 
extreme case, because nobody has ever proposed to exclude the natives 
from the numerous petty offices, but only from the more important offices 
now filled by them, But the principle is the same, the difference is only 
in degree; for in proportion as we ‘exclude them from the higher offices, 
and a share in the management of public affairs, wo lesson their interest 
in the concerns of the community, and degrade their character, 

“Tt whs from a conviction of the policy of extending native agency, 
that the establishment of the revenue board cutcherry was recommended 
in 1822, The right of the people to be taxed only by their own con~ 
sont, has always, in every free country, been esteemed amongst tho most 
important of all privileges; it is that which had most exercised the 
minds of men, and which has oftenest been asserted by the defenders of 
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liberty, Even in countries in which there is no freedom, taxation is the 
most important function of government; becduse it is that which most 
universally affects the comfort and happiness of the people, and that 
which has oftcnest excited them to resistange; and hence both its 
utility and its danger have, under the most despotic governments, taught 
the necessity of employing in its administration the ablest men of the 
country, : 

« The civil servants of the Company mix but little with the Native 
community ; they have no common interest with it, and it is only such 
of them as have naturally a spirit of inquiry, or are foreed by the duties 
of their situation to inquire, that know any thing about it, or can tell 
Government whether any particular Jaw is popular or the reverse, 

“ Government itself knows nothing of the state of the country, except 
what it learns from its local officers. In other countries, Government 
and its officers are a part of the community, and are of courst: acquainted 
with the effect of every public measnro, and the opinion of the country 
regarding it; but here Government is deprived of this advantage; it 
makes laws for a peuple who have no voice in the matter, and of whom 
it knows very little, and it is therefore evident that it cannot adapt its 
laws to the circumstances of the people, unless it receivetaceurate infor- 
mation upon this subject from active and intelligent local officers, whose 
duty it is to investigate carefully the condition and opinions of the in- 
habitants, and to report upon them. «But these officers can acquire this 
information only through an establishment of experierfted native ser- 
yants, who have beyond all other men, from the very nature of their 
official duties, the best means of obtaining it. 

Tn comparing our internal administration with that of the native 
princes, it may be said that we have perhaps been more successful in 
our judicial than in our revenue institutions, In the, criminal branch, 
the extent of our power has rendered the apprehension of criminals more 
sure, and in spite of the difficulties of conviction arising from the Maho- 
medan Jaw, punishment is gs certain, nnd justice much more so than 
before, I doubt if in civil judicature we have the same advantage yet, 
or even can have, until we leave to the natives the decision of almost 
all original suits, ‘The natives can hardly be said to have had any 
regular system. What it was, has been well described by the late Com~ 
missioner of the Deccan; but their decisions by various local officers, by 
roprus, punchaye(s, and the prince, or the cdurt established near him, 
though irregular, and often corrupt and arbitrary, dispensed’ as much 
real justice as our courts, and with Jess delay and expense; for the 
native judges, whatever their irregularities were, had the great advantage 
of understanding their” own Ianguage and their own codg much better 
than ours are ever likely to dp, 
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“ Our judges will, however, improve every day from longer experi- 
ence, and the expense to the suitors, both of time and money, be much 
reduced, Our judges, even now, are in general more efficient than our 
collectors. . : 

‘¢ Tn this’ country the judicial require, perhaps, Iess talent than the 
revenue duties; they are less complicated, and are not, like them, 
affected,by adverse seasons, or by peace or war, but ara governed by 
fixed rules, and require in general little more than temper and assiduity. 
The district Moonsiff, or native judges, are a great improvement on our 
judicial institutions, They have relieved the Zillah courts from a great 
mass of small suits; they get through a great deal of work, and there is 
yeason to infar that it is performed in a satisfactory manner, because the 
inhabitants crowd to their courts, because the proportion of appeals from 
their decisions is not Jarge, and because ét has not been found necessary 
to dismiss many for misconduct. They will every day Lecome more 
respectable, when it is found that the corrupt and indolent are punished, 
and that the diligent and upright are allowed, to hold their situations per- 
manently, ‘Their jurisdiction was extended in 1821 to matteis amount- 
ing in value to five hundred rupees, and it might with great utility be 
extended much farther. Tt will in time absorb ulmost all original suits, 
with great advantage to the community, and leaye to tho Zillah judge 
havdly any thing but appeals. 

‘© There wag nothing in which dur judicial code on its first establish- 
ment ddparted more widely from the usage of the country than in the 
disuse of the punchayet. When this ancient institution was introduced 
into our code in 1816, there was so much objection to it, both at hqmo 

, and in this country, lest it should became an instrument of abuse, that it 
‘was placed under so many restrictions as to deprive it of much of its 
utility, It was unknown to some of the Company’s servants ‘as any 
thing more than a mode of private arbitration; it was known by others 
to have beeh employed by the natives in the decision of civil suits, and 
even of criminal cases, but it was imagined to have been so employed 
not because they liked it, but because they had nothing better; and it 
was opposed by soma very intelligent men, on the ground of its form 
and proceedings being altogether so irregular ns to be quite incomputible 
with the system of our courts.» All doubts as to the popularity of pun- 
chayets among the natives, must now have keen removed by the reports 
of some gf the ablest servants of the Company, which explain their 
nature, and show that they were in general use-over extenstve provinces, 
The defects of the punchayet are better known to the natives than to 
us; yet with all its defects they hold it in so much reverence, that they 
say— Where thé punj sits, God ts present, In many ordinary cases the 
punchayet is cleav and prompt in its decision, but when complicated 
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accounts are to he examined, it is often extremely dilatory. Tt adjourns 
frequently ; when it meets again, some of the members are ofien absent, 
and it sometimes happens that a substitute takes the place of an absent 
member. All this is, no doubt, extremely irregular ; but the native 
government itself is despotic and irregular, and every, thing under it 
must partake of its nature. ‘These irregularities, howéver, are alt 
susceptible of gradual correction; and, indeed, even now they are not - 
found in practice to produce half the inconvenience that might be 
expected by men who have been accustomed to the exact forms of Eng~ 
lish courts of judicature. They ought not to prevent our employing the 
punchayet more than we have hitherto done, because its duties are of 
the most essential advantage to the community, and there is no other 
possible way by which they can be so well discharged, ‘The natives 
haye been so long habituated to the punchayet in all their eoneerns, that 
not only in the great towns, but even in the villuges, a suflicient number 
of persons qualified to sit upon it can be found, We onght to avail our- 
selves of their aid, by extending the range within which the operations 
of the punchayet are now confined. Tis cognizance of all suits within a 
certain amount, both in tho Zillah and district Moonsiff’s courts, should 
be abolished, and neither party should haye the option of declining its 
juiisdiction. The same rule should hold in all cases tried by the Col- 
lector. 

«The use of the punchayet in criminal trials has besptebonnsdabet 
by several persons, and among others by a very intelligent Judicial 
officer, who submitted a draft of a regulation for the p. TPR. In 
persuaded that tho measure would be very beneficial, am Sat, until 
it is adopted, facts will never be so well found as they mighfbe. ‘The 
employment of the punchayet, independently of the great help it affords 
us in carrying on the business of the country, gives weight and con- 
sideration among their countrymen to those who aro so employed, 
brings us in our public duties into better acquaintance and closer union 
with them, and renders our Government more acceptable to the people, 

«The frequency of crimes in most of the countries which have fallen 
by conquest-under the British dominion within the last thirty years, 
as well as in many of those received from the Nabab of the Carnatic, 
does not arise so much from any thing in the nature of the people, as 
from the encouragement given to every kind of disorder by a long 
succession of wars, misgovernment, and anarchy. During those times 
the sovereign power was toa weak to restrain the disorders of its 
tributqries and subordinate chiefs; gangs of robbers‘were protected 
by every little chief, and even where they were not protected, they 
found security, by the number of petty independent jurisdictions 
enabling them to escape from one to another, Much was done by the 
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Mysore Mussulman Government to eradicate these disorders: but its 
duration was too shért, and it was too much occupied in foreign wan 
to shave had leisure to remedy them effectually. ‘fhe gangs which 
formerly lived by plunder are now much diminished by death and 
other causes; but there ave still, probably, several thousand men 
scattered over our territory, whose business from ¢their catliest days has 
beey robbery, These men, and perhaps their inamediato descendants, 
must pass away, bofore robbery as a profession can bo destroyed, 

“ Our great orvor in this country, during a long course of years, 
has been too much precipitation in attempting to bettér the condition 
of the people, with hardly any knowledge of the means by which it 
was to be accomplished, and indeed withoat seeming to think that any 
other than good intentions were necessary, It is a dangerous system 
of government, in a country of whigh our knowledge is very imperfect, 
to be ‘constantly urged by tho desire of settling every thing per- 
manently; to do every thing in a hurry, and in consequence wrong, 
and in our zeal for permanency, to put the remedy out of our reach. 
Tho ruling vice of ow government is innovation; and its innovation 
has been go little guided by a knowledge of the people, that though 
made aftér what was thought by us to be mature discussion, it must 
appear to them as little better than the result of mere caprice. We 
have, in our anxicty to make every thing as English as possible in a 
country wypich resembles England in nothing, attempted to crente at 
onée, throughout extensive provinecs, a kind of landed property which 
had never existed in them; and in the pu'suit of this object, we have 
relinquished the rights which the sovereign always possessed in “the 
soil, and we have, in many cases, deprived the real owners, the 
occupant rayots, of their proprictary rights, and bestowed them on 
zemindars, and other imaginary landlords. Changes like these can 
never effect a permanent settlement in any country; they are iather 
calculated to unsettle whatever was before deemed permanent, 

“Tf we make a summary comparison of the advantages and dis- 
advantages which have occurred to the natives from our goveinment, 
the result, I fear, will hardly be so much in its favour as it ought to 

ave been, They are more secure from the calamities both of forcign 
‘vay and internal commotions; their persons and property are taorel 
secure from violenca; they cannot be wantonly punished, or their 
ploperty soized, by persons in power ; and their taxation is on the whole 
lighter, But on the other hand, they hayo no sharo in making laws 
for themselves, little in administering them, except in very subordinate 
offices ; they can rise io no high station, civil or military ; they are 
everywhere regarded as an inferior race, and often rather as vassals or 
servants than as the ancient owners and mastors of the country. 
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“ It is not enough that we cotifer on the natives the benefits of just 
daws and of moderate taxation, unless we ende&vour to raise their 
character; but under a foreign governmeht there ave so many causes 
which tend to depress it, that it is not easy to preyent it from sinking. 
Zt is an old observation, that he who loses his liberty loses half’ his 
virtue, This is trae of nations as well as of individuals, “1'p have no 
property scarcely degrades more in one case, than in the other to have 
property at the disposal of a foreign government in which we have no 
share, Tho enslaved nation loses the privileges of a nation, as the 
slave does those of a freeman; it loses the privilege of taxing itself, 
of making its own laws, of having any share in their administration, or 
in the general government of the country. British India has none of 
these privileges; it has not even that of being ruled by a despot of its 
awn; for to a nation which has lost its liberty, it is still’a privilege 
to have its countryman and not a foreigner as its ruler, Nations ‘always 
take a partwith their Government, whether free or despotic, against 
foreigners. Against an invasion of foreigners the national character is 
always engaged, and in such a cause the people often contend as 
strenuously in the defence of a despotic as of a free government. It 
is not the arbitrary power of a national sovereign, but subjughtion to a 
foreign one, that destroys national character and extinguishes national 
spirit, When a people cease to have a national character ,to maintain, 
they Jose the maingpring of whatever is laudable both in pabli ic and in 
private life, and the private sinks with the public character, . 

Though under such obstacles the improvement of character must 
necessarily be slow and difficult, and can never be carried to that 
height which might be possille among an independent people, yet wo 
ought not to be discouraged by any diffeulty from endeavonring, by 
every menns in our power, to raise it as far as may be practicable in 
the existing relative situation of this country to Britain, 

“"‘¢ One of tha greatest disadvantages of onr government in India is 
ita tendency to lower or destroy the higher vanks of society, to bring 
them all too much to one level, and, by depriving them of thbir former 
weight and influence, to roider them less useful instruments in the 
internal administration of the country, ‘Lhe native governments had a 
class of richer gentry, composed of Jagheerdars and Enamdars, and of 
all the higher civil and inilitary officers. ‘These, with the principal 
merchants and rayets, formed a large body, wealthy, or at least easy in 
thelr cireumstanecs. ‘The Jaghcers and Enamsof ane prince wore often 
resumed by another, and the civil and military officers were Hable to 
frequent removal; but they were replaced by others, and as new 
Jagheers and Enams were granted to new claimants, these changes had 
the effect of continually throwing into the country a aupply of men 
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whose wealth enabled them to encourage its cultivation snd manufac- 
tories. These advantages have almost entirely ceased under ow 
government, All the ‘civil and military offices of any importance are 
now held by Europeans, whose savings go to thelr own country ; and 
the Jagheers and Enams which are resumed, or which lapse to Govern- 
ment, are replaced only in a very small degree, + We cannot raise the 
native civil and military officers to their former standard, and also main- 
fain our European establishment; but we can graut Jagheers to meri- 
torious native servants more frequently than has been our custom; and 
we can do what is much more important to the country—we can place 
the whiole body of the rayets on a better footing with regard to nssoxs- 
ment than ever they have been before, and we can do this without any 
permanent sactifice of revenue, because their lubour is productive, and 
will in,time repay the remission of rent by increased cultivation. 
‘There is one great question to which wo should look in all our 
arrangements—What is to be their final result on the chameter of the 
people? Is it to be raised, or is it to be lowered? Are we to be 
satisfied with merely securing our powor and protecting the inhabitants, 
leaving them to sink gradually in character lower than at present; or} 
are we td endeayont to raise their character, and to render them worthy; 
of filling higher situations in the management of their country, and of} 
devising plans for its improvement ? It ought undoubtedly to be our ainy 
to raise the minds of the natives, aud to take caro that whenover our 
cownectiot with India might cease, it did not appoar that tho only fui 
of our dominion theré had been to leave the people more abject and ios 
able to govern themselves than when we found them. Many differont 
plans may be suggested for the improvement of their character, but nong 
of them can be successful, unless it be first laid down as a main principle 
of our policy, that the improvement must be made. ‘This principle onco 
established, wo must trust to time and perseverance for realizing the 
object of it, We haye had too little experience, and me too litilo 
acquainted with the natives, to be able to determino without trial whut 
means would be most likely to facilitata their improvement. Various 
measures might-be suggested, which might all probably be more or Jess 
usefitl ; bué no ono appears to me so well calculated to ensure success aR 
that of endeavouring to give them a higher opinion of themselves, by 
plaeing more confidence in them, by employing them in important 
situations, and, porhaps by rendering them cligible to almost every offiea 
undér the government. It is not necessary to dofine at present the 
exact limit to which their oligibility should be carried, but there scems 
to be no reason why they should be excluded from any office for which 
they were qualified, without danger to the preservation of their awn 
ascendancy, or 
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‘Liberal treatment has always been found the most effectual way of 
elevating the character of every people, and we maf be sure that it will 
pioduce a similar effect on that of the people of India. ‘The change 
will, ne doubt, be slow, but that js the very reason phy no time should 
be lost in commencing the work, We should not be ‘discouraged by 
difficulties ; nor, because little progress may be mace in out awn time, 
abandon the enterprise, as hopeless, and charge upon the obstinacy and 
bigotry of the natives the failure which has been occasioned solely by 
our own fickleness, in not pursuing steadily the only line of conduct on 
which any hope of success could be reasonably founded. We should 
make the same allowances for the Lindoos as for other nations, and con- 
sider how slow the progress+f improvement has been among the nations 
of Europe, and through what a long coutse of barbarous ages they had 
to pass before they ‘attained their jpresent state, When we campare 
other countries with England, we usually speak of England as site now 
is; we scareely ever think of going back beyond the Reformation ; and 
we aye apt to regard every foreign country as ignoant and uncivilized, 
whose state of improvement docs not in some degree approximate to our 
own, even though it should be higher than our own was nt no very 
distant period. 

“We should look upon india not as a temporary possession, but as onc 
which is to be maintained permanently, until the natives shall in some 
future age have abandoned most of their superstitions and prejudices, and 
become sufficiently enlightened to frame a regular government for them~ 
selves, and to conduct and preserve it, Whenever such a time shall 
arrive, it will probably be best for both countries that the British con- 
tol over India should bo giadually withdrawn, That the desirable 
change here contemplated may in some after-age be effected in, India, 
there is no cause to despair, Such a change was at one time in Britain 
itself at least as hopeless as it is here. When we roflect how much the 
character of nations has always been influenced by that of governments, 
and that some, once the most cultivated, have sunk into barbarism, 
while others, formerly tho rudest, have attained the highest point of 
civilization, wo shall seo no reason to doubt, that if we pursue 
steadily the proper measures, we shall in time so far improve the 
character of aur Indian subjects as to enable them to gavern and pror 
tect themselves. 

“ Thaso who speak of the natives ag men utterly unworthy of trust, 
who are not influenced by ambition or by the Jaw of honourable distine- 
tion, and who have no other passion but that of gain, describe a race of 
men that nowhere exists, and which, if it did csist, would scarcely 
deserve to be protected, But if we are sincere in our wishes to protect 
and render them justice, we ought to believe that they deserve it, We 
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cannot easily bring purselves to take much interest in what we despisp 
and regard as unworthy, The higher the opinion wo have of the 
natives, the more likely we shall be to govern them wall, because wo 
shall then think.them worthy of our attention ; I therefore consider it 
as a point of the utrnost importance to our natjonal character and the 
future govd government of the country, that all our young servants who 
are destined to have a share in it should be carlyimpressed with favour. 
able sentiments of the natives.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


” Munro in Domestio Life. 


Tux personal and domestic habits of those who by any means 
have left their impress pn society, become objects of a natural 
and not reprehensible curiosity to most men. Those of Sir 
Thomas Munro are easily described. 

He rose early, generally at dawn, or a few minutes aftet, and 
was accustomed to spend the first two or three hours of the 
day in the open air. When at the capital, or his country-seat of 
Gindy, he rode on horseback four mornings in the week; the 
remaining three he gave up to the natives, by taking constantly 
the same walk, and entering freely into conversation with such 
as threw themselves in his way. On these occasions his only 
attendants were a couple of peons, or a few of his old revente 
servants; and the people, aware of this, as well @s of ,the 
extreme affability of the Governor, met him at a particular point 
in crowds. Ile listened to all with patience, receiving their 
petitions with his own hands, and promising to examine and 
reply tothem; and in no single instance was he known to have 
neglected an engagement thus voluntarily contracted. After 
spending some time thus, he returned home, dressed, and 
devoted a brief space to reading and writing, after which he 


adjourned to breakfast, which was served punctually at the hour - 


of eight. 

As the interval between sunrise and the ringing of the break- 
fast-bell was given up to receiving: the personal applications of 
the natives, so from the commencement of the meal till about 
an hour after its termination he held oral intércourse with Euro- 
peans, If anybody had business to transact with the Governor, 
or a personal application to make, he came to breakfast, where 
he was well received, and as patiently listened to, But, punc- 
tually as the settled moment came, there was an end to the 
leveo, By adhering to this arrangement, Sir Thomas ywas en- 
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abled to withdraw to his own room usually about half-past ninee 
where till four o’cfock he remained employed in public business, 
and was inaccessible, except under very particular cireumstances,. 
to all visitors, 

Four was his hour of dinner, except twice a month, when 
large parties were invited to Government House at eight o’elock ; 
yet even these were not permitted to interfere in any respect 
with the earlier arrangements of the day, At half-past five or 
six, according to the season of the year, he went out with Lady 
Munro for a drive, and returned at itg termination to his own 
yoom or his business. -At eight tea was served, when he joined 

. his family, and from the conclusion of this repast till he retired 
for the‘night, which occurred about ten or- half-past. ten, he 
yemained among them. But even this short season of felaxation 
was not frittered away, As soon as the drawing-room was 
cleared, one of his aides-de-camp, or a gentleman attached to his 
household, read aloud either the debates in Parliament, in which 
he took at’all times a deep interest, or an article in one of the 
reviews, or one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, or some other late 
“publication. ‘The result was such.o perfect discipline of mind 
and tempem that no room was left at the close of the day for 
self-feproach ; and that hig family and friends learned to prize 
‘his society the more, because of the wholesome influence which 
it exercised on their tastes, 

Sir Thomas Munro travelled a good deal. It was a sort of 
maxim with him that men in power ought as much as possible 
to age all things with their own eyes, and hear with their own 
ears. He made frequent excursions therefore into the provinces, 
sometimes accompanied by Lady Munro, but more frequently 
alone. On such accasions the day’s march invariably began in 
such time as that the party might reach their ground and break- 
fast at eight o’clock, All the European funetionartes: Within 
reach came to partake of it, and received tho sume treatment as 
would have been dealt out to them at Fort St, George, Ie still 
dined dt four; but instead of driving out, he admitted the natives 
to an audience as soon as the meal was ended ; and go large were 
the crowds sometimes gathered about the tent-door, that he was 
forced to go out into the open air and converse with them. 80 
long and so fatiguing were these conferences, that he seldom 
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,retived from them till late at night, and never except in a state 
* of much exhaustion, 

. it might reasonably be supposed that one whose hours were 
thus carefully meted ont would be able to spare but little time 
to private correspondence; yet the quantity of letters which he 
wrote, not wholly upon business, in the interval hetween 1820 
and 1824, is marvellous. I subjoin a few, vather~as specimens 
of his style, than because they are, required in evidence of his 
indefatigable industry. 


TO THE HON, M. ELPHINSTONE. 


“ Madras, Oth August, 1820, 


«I wave many excuses, but no good one, for not answering 
your letter of the 14th June. Phe best Lhave is the oldness and con- 
sequent decay of my eyes; which, in place of serving me all day and all 
night, as in former times, can do duty only fora few hours daily. Since 
Tcame here they have been chiefly occupied in reading masges of papers 
of useless altereation between different departments; they require all 
my patience, and a great deal more, for I have very little left. Nothing 
is so tiresome as to waste time in discussions about matters of no import- 
ance in themselves, but which derive some from the absugl heat ot the 
combatants. 

“ Macdonell, who has just been with me, tells me that you want 6 
know what the private secretary here has to do, in order that you may 
set Captain ‘Terry ‘to work in the same way. If you really wish to 
keep him busy yon should set all your public officers at variance with 
each other, and omploy him to read their lucubrations to you. ‘This is 
what Macdonell and I do, and the Company ave, no doubt, much obliged 
to us for occupying ourselves in a way so much to their advantage. If 
it wove not for this, I really do not know what I could make of a private 
secretary. I find that there hus always been an office for this gentleman 
here, with an establishment sufficient to have kept the records of a pro- 
yinee, but I do not know what was done in it, I imagine that, in carly 
and better days, the private sceretary’s principal business was td lay 
every rich native under contribution for the benefit of bis master; but 
as this class of natives has now become extinct at this place, my seere~ 
tary will, I fear, ‘have but Httle todo, I have therefore been thinking 
of desiring him to devote his attention to the discovery of a plan for 
restoring the prosperify of the country, and increasing the breed of rich 
men; and this will, I imagine, in the present circumstances of the 
eountry, eave him from the evil consequences of idleness, 
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«J think as you do of Maedonell, and shall be glad whenever I can 
and the means of aéknowledging his service. : Lady M. was much 
Jattered by finding that your opinion of the merits of Ivanhoe agreed 
so much with her own, but she still looks for your critique on Anas- 
tasius. I shall wait till October for your report coming back trom 
England ; if it does not come within that time, Tvstiall eonclude that it 
has been seized by some admirer of Indian institutions, and request you 
to give me another copy. I wish you would in tite meantime let me 
have a copy of your Minutes, &¢. respecting the education of your civil 
servants,” 


TO THE RIGHT HON, JOUN SOLLIVAN, 


Madras, 12th October, 1820, 


«“T suourm expect more benefit from the circulation of short 
tracts by the natives, or of translations of short European tracts by 
natives, than from translations precipitately made of the Bible, or any 
great work, by the missionaries. Ihave no faith in the power of any 
missionary to acquire in four or five years such a knowledge of any 
Indian language as to enable him to make a respectable translation of 
the Bible, I fear that such translations are not calculated to inspire 
becaming reverence for the book. In placo of translating the Bible 
into ten or tyelvo languages in a fow years, 1 would rather see tw enty 
yearsedevoted to its translation into one, If, we hope for success, we 
must proceed gradually, and adopt the means by which we may be 
likely to attain it. Tho dissemination of knowledge is, I think, the 
surest way ; and if we can prevail upon the native princes to give it the 
support you propose, it will be a good beginning, I shall communicato 
with the Resident of Tanjore on the subject; and if the Rajah, who is 
now near Conjeveram on his way to Cassi, calls here, I will mention it 
to him, There is such a mass of mere routino reading here, that I have 
scarcely been able to give my attention to general questions since my 
return, T haye lately boon for many days ougaged in reading the papers 
connected with the single caso of j and. unless wo contrive sume 
means of reducing the quantity of reading, the members of Government 
wil! have no time for giving due consideration to matters of. genoral 
importance. : 

‘* Tho points of improvement in our genoral system, which I wish to 
carry into effect soonest, ave the regulations proposed jn 1816 by the 
Board of Revenue, for the prevention and punishment of extra collec. 
tions and embezzlements, and the drafts of regulations proposed by the 
Commissioners in 1817, upon pattahs, distraints, &, in consequence of 
the orders of tho Directors. I haye always thought that rayets ought 

v 
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never to have been imprisoned for arrears *of revenue, and I wish to 
abolish the practice. . I think that it may be done entirely without any 
tisk of loss of revenue. But as the Board of Revenue and some of the 
collectors think it would be a dangerous experiment, I shall yield to 
their alarms, so fur probahly as to confine the exemption to rayets 
holding immediately of the sirkar, and even among thent to permit im. 
prisonment only in special cases of contumacy. I am satisfied however, 
from my own experience, that with regard to the rayets, the exetnption 
might safely be made complete. ‘The power of distraint is quite sufi. 
cient to protect the revenue: it harasses the rayet, without disgracing 
him; and if he can pay, will be more likely, than throwing him into 
gaol, to make him dischasge his debt, The same privilege cannot safely 
be granted to zemindars and farmers of revenuc, because it might tempt 
them to withhold and secrete large balances from their actual collec.» 
tions. There is another point which I have long established i} my own 
mind, as ene requiring correction—I mean the destruction of all the an- 
eieut landholders, by introducing among them the IZindoo law of divi- 
rion among all the brothers, instead of that of descent to the eldest, The 
written law among all private persons is division; but usage, or the 
common law, among the ancient Rajahs and Poligars, is undivided 
descent to the oldest son, who makes a suitable provision for the rest of 
the family. ‘I'he cansequence of introducing the rule of joint or equal 
inheritance among them is, that many of them have been ruined by 
‘Jawsuifs, and that every one of them must inevitably suffer tha, same 
fate. < 
“ Law adventurers get into every family, and excite some member 
of it to bring his claim into a court of justice. Tt is of little importance 
to ihé vakeels how the suit ends, as they get their feos. ‘Theso suits 
are generally very expensive, and the ignorance of the zemindars in all 
matters af business makes them doubly expensive by the impositions of 
their own agents; and if the property is divided, as generally happens, 
among two, three, or more claimants, the whole are reduced to distress, 
and the Government js rendered unpopular, T am now endedyouring to 
bring forward a regulation to restore to all ancient zemindars the law of 
primogeniture, who formerly enjoyed it,” The privilege will be confined 
to the families in which it prevailed until it was abolished by our level- 
ling code. gf meant, after disposing of some more pressing matters, to 
extend the operations of some of the regulations of 1816, by increasing 
the jurisdiction of the native commissioners or moonsifs. I have heard 
thvee hundred rupecs proposed as the limit of the District Moonsifs’ 
cognizance; but I imagine that it may, with advantage to the com- 
munity, be extended to a thousand. The young writers have all been 
sent up the country, in order to learn a little revenue, and as misch as 
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they can of the people ; but this is doing nothing, unless wo raigo the 
revenue to the level of the judicial line; if we do not, every man who 
has friends or talents will run into the judicial.” 


TO TIE RIGHT HON. G, CANNING, 


“ Madras, 30th June, 1821, 


“ You judge right in thinking that your resignation of the offico of 
President of the Board of Control is an event in which I must take ‘ somo 
little interest,’ for no event could have happened in which I could havo 
taken more, I lament it deeply, both on public and private grounds. 
I should, even if I had not seen your lettor t8 your constituents, have 
concluded without hesitation, that your motives for resigning were just, 
“but I shquld not the less have regrettad the loss to tho nation, 

“ T trust that we shall soon again see you filling some high office; 
but I confess I would rather see you in your former one than any other, 
for my own situation becomes doubly valuable when it is held under 
aman whose name communicates some show of reputation to all his 
subordinates. ry 

“ T always dread changes at the head of -the India Board, for I fear 
some downright Englishman may at last get there, who will insist on 
making Anglo-Saxons of the Ilindoos, I heliove there are mon in 
England whg think that this desirable change has been already effected 
in sorfte degree; and that it wonld long since have been completed, had 
it not been opposed by the Company’s servants, I have no faith in the 
modern doctrine of the rapid improvement of the Hindoos, or of any 
other people. The charactor of the Ilindoos is probably much the same 
as when Vasco de Gama first visited India, and it is not likely that it 
will bo much better a century hence. The strength of our goyernment 
will, no doubt, in that period, by preventing the wars so frequent in, 
former times, increaso the wealth and population of the country, Woe 
shall also, by the establishment of schools, extend among the [Zindoos 
the knowledge of their own literature, and of the language and literatura 
of England, But all this will not improve their character; wo shall 
make them more pliant and sorvile, more industrious, and perhaps mora 
skilful in the arts,—and we shall have fewer bandittiy but we shall not 
raise their moral character, Our present system ‘of government, by 
excludipg aji natives from power, and trust, and emolument, is much 
more efficacious in depressing, than all our Iaws and school-books can do 
in elevating their character. We are working against our own designs, 
and we can expect to make no progress while we work with a feeble 
instrument to improve, and a powerful one to doteriorate. The im. 
provement of the character of a pcople, and the keeping thom, at the 
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same time, inthe lowest state of dependence on foreign rulers, to which 
they can be reduced by conquest, are matters qhite incompatible with 
each other. . 

“ There can he no hope of any great zeal for improvement, when the 
highest acquirements can lead to nothing beyond some petty office, and 
can confor neither gvealth nor honour. While the prospects of the 
natives are so bounded, every project for bettering their characteys must 
fail; and no such préjects can have the smallest chance of success, unless 
some of those objects are placed within their reach for the sake of 
which men ave urged to exertion in other countries, This work of im- 
provement, in whatever way it may be attempted, must be very slow, but 
it will be in proportion to the degree of confidence which we repose in 
them, and to theshare which we give them in the administration of public 
affairs, All that we can give ethem, without endangering our own‘ 
aseendency, should be given. All real military power must be kept in 
our own ‘hands; but they might, with advantage hereafter, be made 
cligiblo to every civil office under that of a member of the Government. 
The change should be gradual, because they aro not yet fit to discharge 
properly the duts of a high civil employment, according to our rules 
and ideas; but the sphere of their employment should be" extended in 
proportion as we find that they become capable of filling properly higher 
situations. : 

“ We shall never have much accurate knowledge of the resources of 
the cointry, or of the causes by which they are raised or depresset; we 
shall always assess it verry unequally, and often too high, until we learn 
to treat the higher classes of natives a3 gentlemen, and to make them 
assist us accordingly in doing what is done by the House of Commons 
in England, in estimating and apportioning the amount of taxation. 


Iam, with great regard and esteem, 
“ Munro.” 


TO SIR GRAHAM MOORE, K.C.B, 
‘ * Madras, Sth November, 18217 

“Tan glad that you sacrificed your seat at the Admiralty for 
the command in the.Mediterranean, though I shall, perhaps, on return- 
ing home some years hence, and not finding my old friend in that com- 
fortable corner-house of the Admiralty, which I liked so much to visit, 
lament the romantic notions which tempted him in an ovil hour to 
leave it. 1 must console myself for the loss by going out now and then 
to Brook Farm, and getting an account from yourself of your voyages 
and travels in the most delightful regions, and once the abade of the 
most interesting people of the earth, No wish has ever with mo been 
so strong and constant from my earliest years as that of visiting Italy and 
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Greece; antl were I gwenty years younger, I should certainly spend 
seven of them there, But this last boyish expedition to India has, I 
fear,"been fatal td all my rational plans of travelling in Europe; for by 
the time I get home I shall, I fear, be too old or too doited to feel the 
recollections which ought to be excited by the sight of the Capitol or 
the Pireus.’ I wished myself along with you when you describe the 
portrats of De L’Isle, Adom, and Valette, in the hall of tho Grand 
Masters at Malta, I feel more interest in Malta than Gibraltar; and I 
would rather sce Rhodes than cither, because it is more connected with 
the ancient Grecjans, whom I admire above all nations, not even except- 
ing the Romans, These nations had not the benefit of the art of 
printing, and from the effects which it has of late years produced in our 
,own country, I am not sure that they were not as well without it, 
Perfect Hherty of the press would be ak excellent thing if we could have 
it without its licentiousness, but this is impossible; and I thefefore sus- 
pect that it will one day become necessary to increrse.the restrictions 
upon it, for it is an instrument by means of which it is much easier 
among the lower orders of the people to do evil then good, A writer 
like ‘Tom Paine can produce mischief almost immediately, which it may 
require years to remedy. I could hardly have believed that the press 
could have done what it did in tho case of the Queen, or that such a 
claméur could ever have been raised about such a woman. It appears, 
however, to Inve now subsided, and J trust that tho nation will feel the 
comfort of having in some degree recovered its senses, and endeavour to 
retain them. TI send this letter by Sir John Maleotm, who goes homo 
by Egypt, by which means it will reach you much sooner than hy the 
usual channel. I am not sure whether or not you are acquainted with 
Sir John, Tis character stands very high in this eountry—so high that 
he has left none behind who can at all be compared with him, T regret 
his loss, both as a public servant and as an old and esteemed friend, 
Lady M, met with a very unfortunate accident in February Inst, by 
falling from a horse on her head; the concussion was 80 great that sho 
wo8 for some days insensible, and one of her eyes hna nol yet recovered 
its proper place, She joins me in kindest wishes to you and Lady 
Moore, ‘Tell Lady M. that her brother is well at Darwar,” 





TO TINE RIGHT IION, G. CANNING, 


“Madras, ist May, 1828, 
“Twouwp have written to you sooner, had I not boon prevented 
by the expectation of seeing you in India, That hope is now at an 
end; and as I can have no claim lo intrude upon your time in your new 
duties, I write merely for the purpose of taking leave of yon as Chief 
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Director of Indian affairs. Your not coming toeIndia has been a great 
disappointment to me; but I do not regret it. I rather, for the sqke of 
the country, rejoice that you have remained at hgyme.’ Every man who 
feels for its honour must be proud to see that there are public men who 
prefer fame, founded on the exertion of great and uséfyl talents, to 
wealth and splendour. 

“Though no longer Indian Minister, you can still be of’great’servico 
to India, by supporting measures calculated for its advantage, and by 
giving India the same freedom of trade as England. Our power in this 
country js now very great, and, I think, is in no danger of being shaken, 
if the local governmentsare enabled to keep the press and the mission- 
avies within proper bounds, and if the legislature will, by limiting with 
more distinctness and precision the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, 
effectually prevent it from extending its cognizance, by fictions of law, 
to matters with which it ought to have no concern. 

“ By not coming to India, you have escaped the irksome task of toil- 
ing daily through heaps of heavy, Jong-drawn papers, I never had a 
yery high opinion of our records; but it was not until my last return 
that I knew that they contained such a mass of useless trash. Every 
man writes As much as he can, and quotes Montesquieu, and IIume, and 
Adam Smith, and speaks as if we were living in a country where people 
were free and governed themselves, Most of their papers might have 
beon written by men who were never out of England, and their projects 
are nearly as applicable to that country as to India, ‘ 

“The Bombay Government have had the benefit of the experience of 
Bengal and Madras, and their arrangements will, in consequence, be better 
adapted to the state of this country than those of either of these Presi- 
dencies, Their settlements will, in general, be Rayetwar, which is no 
new system, but an old one of the Deccan, and of most other countries, 
and of England itself. In a rayetwar settlement of England, every land~ 
owner, whether his rent were 52. or 50,000/, a-yenr, would be called a 
yayet, and the agreement would be made with him. But in a Zomin- 
darry settlement of England, we should consider the Lord-Licutenants 
of counties and other public officers ns Zemindars and landlords, and 
make ou agreement with them, and leave them to settle with the actual 
proprietors, whom we should regard as mere tenants. These are mat- 
ters in which I have long taken a deep interest; but for the last twelve 
months I have felt a much decper one in the affairs of Greece. * Europe 
is more indebted to that country than has ever yet been acknowledged, 
T have seon no book which gives to Greece all that is due to her, Even 
the constitution of our own country would, without her, probably not 
have been what it is, notwithstanding the boasted wisdom of our ances- 
tors, We'have always, I think, been more solicitous abgut the preserv- 
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ation of the Ottoman <impire than was necessary, If the Turks were 
driven out of Europe, there would be no cause to apprehend any danger 
from’ their territoties being occupied by other powers, unless Constanti- 
nople fell into the handg of the Russians, England could lose nothing 
by other states becoming stronger and richer. It is for the advaniage 
of a great ‘and eblightened nation to have powoyful rivals. By the 
emanctpation of the Greeks we should, in one year, make more Christians 
than all our Eastern missionaries will convert in a hundred, If the 
Greeks, without foreign sid, could emancipate themselves, it would be 
better that they should do so, as the toils and exploits by which they 
accomplished it avould give them a national character and a” spirit to 
defend their liberty.- 

“©T cannot conclude without thanking you for all your kindness to me 
while yott’held the office of Indian Minister.” 


TO SIR JONN MALCOLM, 

“Madras, 15th October, 1820, 
«J white to'you merely to say, that I have got your letters of 
che 8th of September about your plans, and of the 16th about more 
plans, and the Malwa Encyclopedia, I have weighed the ninth chapter 
in my hand ; and I could not help thinking, when poising it as Sancho 
did when poising Mambrino’s helmet, ‘ What a prodigious head tho 
Pagan must Ifave, whose capacious skill could contain thirteen such pon- 
derous chapters as this!’ I look at it with reverence when I open the 
drawer in which it lies deposited ; but I must not open it till I can get 
a little spare time to consider the recondite matter with which it is 
filled. Any remark that I can make must be very general, for Malwa 

is as little known to me as Tartary.”* 
TO THE SAME, 

“Madras, 15th April, 1821, 
“Your friend Captain Laurie will write to you about his pro- 
ceedings, Ile has acted like a schoolbuy, with fine feelings, where 
strong ones were wanted, I think tho better of him for it, but am 
vexed at his weakness. I did not think that your Teviotdalers had 
been such simple swains as to be cireumvented by a connicopilly. Iam 
glad to hear that you aré well again; and I trust you will have no moro 
velapses! Macdonald sent me your introduction to your Iistory of 
Malwa; and when I think of it, and of your chapters, or volumes rather, 
on revenue, police, &c., I wonder how you have found time for such 
works. I think that all this must end in your writing a general history 
ind making all other histories unnecessary, by beginning, like the Per- 
iians, with, Huzzut Adam, or at least with Mchta Noah, I have been 
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much pleased with your first chapter; it contains a great mass of infor- 

“mation; much of it is new; and though much 8F it also is what was 
known before, it is not the less interesting on that acaount ; but rather 

> the contrary, as it shows us how general and @niform many of the 
Indian institutions and customs wer in provinces very remote from each 
other. If you persist in your plan of going home at present; and if ever 
you venture to India’again, I hope you will come and relieve me» for I 
should be delighted to see this Government in the hands of a man who 
has had more practical experience in India than any European who 
ever visited it. If I am permitted to choose my own time for retiring, 
and if you have any desire fo return, I shall give you intimation, that 
you may take your measures,” 


TO LARY MUNRO, 


“ Nagangeri, 30th May, 1821. 
« Tyrts is the last day in which I am likely for some months to 
he in a cool climate; and if I do not write to you now, I do not know 
when I shall, We had a great deal of rain the night we left Bangalore, 
and we have had showers every day since, Our journey has so far 
been very pleasant; but it will be very different to-morrow, when we 
descend into the burning plains of the Carnatic. We aro now encamped 
about two hundred yards aboyo the spot where our tents were when we 
last passed this way, and very near the large banian-tree¢o which we 
first walked, It is a beautiful wild scene of mingled rocks and jungle, 
and aged trees and water, I wish we had something like it at home, 
It is pleasant to see the different groups of travellers with their cattle 
coming in one alter another ; some sitting and some sleeping under the 
shady trees and bushes so thickly scattered around. There is something 
delightful in viewing the repose and stillness which every one seems to 
enjoy. ‘To me it has always the effect of something that is plaintive, 
by recalling times and beings which have long since passed away. I 
wish I could indulge in these dreams, and wander about in this romantic 
country, instead of returning to the dull and endless task of public busi- 
ness in which I have already been so long engaged. When we last 
Ianded in England, I never expected to have been again toiling under 
an Indian sun, or that I should ever have been obliged again to leave 
you among strangers, I thought that we might have often travelled 
together, or that if we sometimes parted from my being a greater wan- 
dover than youtself, you would at least have remained among your 
friends and relations, * But as these expectations cannot now be realized 
for some time, we must endeavour to make ourselves as contented as we 
can, while we continue in this couniry,” 
* * * * * * 


. 
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TO HIS SISTER. 
. A “Tippitore, 18th Octoher, 1821. 

“T po not write ¢ you to answer letters, but rather to renew the 
memory of old times, when you and I were regular correspondents, and 
when I seldom made a journey without your hearing of it. I set out 
for Bangalore about a month ago, where Lady Munro had been gvei 
since for the recovery of her health; and I an now on my way tc 
Madras with her, where I shall arrive about the 26th of this month. 
‘The distance from Bangalore to Madras by the slirect route is two hun- 
dved and eight miles; but I have come round by the Baramabl, which is 
abont fifty miles farther, both for the purposs of sooing the inhabitants, 
and making some inquiries into the state of the country, and of revisiting 
scenes wher, above thirty years ago, I spent seven vory happy years. 
‘They were the first of my public life, and I almost wish it had onded 
there; for it has ever since, with the exception of tho tinto I was at 
home, been a series of unceasing hard labour, ‘The place where I now 
am, is one where Colonel Read lived between 1792 and 1799, whero I 
often camp to see him, with many old friends who are now dead or 
absent, I thought I had taken ny leave of it for ever when I went 
with the army to Seringapatam ; but I have sinte twice returned to it— 
onte in 1816, and now; and: I shall probably yet return to it again 
before I leave India. We get attached to all thoso places where we 
havé at any former period lived pleasantly amon our friends, and the 


"attachment grows with the increasing distance of time ; but, indepen- 


dently of this cause, the natural beauty of the placo is enough to make 
any one partial to it, There is nothing to be compared to it in England, 
nor, what yon will think higher praise, in Scotland, It stands in the 
midst of an extensive fertile valley, from ten to forty miles wide, and 
sixty or seventy long, surrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains of 
every shape, many of them nearly twice as high as the Grampians, 
The country here among the hills has none of the cold and stinted 
appearance which such conntries have at home, The largest trees, tho 
richest soil, and thé most luxuriant vegetation, ara usually found among 
naked masses of granite at the bottom of the hills, We are travelling 
with tonts; our stages are usually from twelve to sixteen miles. You 
will think this but g short distance, but we find it long enough. It 
genovally takes three or four hours, and the last half of the journey is 
usually in a burning sun: when this is to be repeated every day for 
some weeks, it becomes very fatiguing. In cloudy or cool weather it is 
delightful, and far preferable to any travelling at homo; but at present, 
just before the change of the monsoon, the weather is clear and sultry. 
When therefore we reach our tents, though we get out of the burning 
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sun, we merely escape from a greater degree of heag to a lesser; for we 
Rave no refreshing coolness, as you will readily perceive when I tell 
you that the thermometer in my tent is generally ninety-two the greater 
part of the day.” 
TO LADY MUNRO. 
 Tokdi, Oth August, 1822. 

“We have nowy made four marches from Itchapoor, and have 
four more to Chicaeole,, where we must give our cattle rest for two 
days, if they get there, without stopping, which is very doubtful, for 
the roads gre very bad. In many places no road at all, except 
through deep paddy-fields? the country covered with water, and the 
nullahs all full, with steep muddy banks, which make it difficult either 
to get into or out of them. We haye had only two fair days since we 
landed. The sun is always very hot during the day, and in the after- 
noon or ‘attnight the rain pours down upon us. I am in hopes, 
however, from so much having already fallen, that it will not continue 
at the same rate, and that we shall now have every second day fair, 
The country through which we pass is very beautiful. Tt has the 
largest topes of old mangoes I have ever seen ; jungles of every kind, 
elose and open; rice-fields and wood-covered mountains; but the great 
heat of the sun takes away much of the pleasure of travelling amidst 


such scenery.” * 
FS 


ox * * * . 
TO THE SAME, 
- “28th August, 1822, 

“ “Ox the 26th we encamped at Cassimeottah, where I was 
stationed thirty-five years ago when a,subaltern, and when the hours 
passed much more pleasantly than they do now, It was a rainy day: 
but I walked alone in the evening to visit the spot on which our 
quarters were situated. Most of them had disappeared from the 
lapse of timo; but part of them were still standing, surrounded by 
waving grain, as all the ground about ‘them had been cultivated. 
Thero was to me something very solemn and melancholy in the scene, 
Most of my companions there are now dead; and how changed I am 
myself! I then thought that I was labouring to rise in my profession, 
and to retire to enjoy myself in my native land; but the older f grow, 
I get the more involved in business, and oppressed with labour.” * 


TO THE SAME, 
“Rajahmundry, 6th September, 1822, 


‘We have been here since the 4th, without any prospect of 
getting away, as the Godaveri is not only full, but has overflowed its 
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banks, and made thegroad impassable for several miles on the opposite, 
side. We might cross to the other side, and be pnt down in a village 
half under water, byt we could not get away fiom it, and prefer Ye 
maining here in bungalows, An experiment is now making by sonding’ 
over some, ténts, to ascertain whether, by placing.them on coolies and 
rafts, and letting the camels and clephants travel without loads, they 
may ‘not reach a rising ground gbout five miles beyond the river, * If 
they sueceed, we shall follow; but we cannot reeciye an answer until 
to-morrow evening, as the boat takes more than a whole day to make 
a'single trip. Even if our advance is sucessful, it will require fivo ov 
six days to carry us all over. I have just been interrupted by Captajn 
Watson, whe tells me that, by information just, received, there is too 
much water to make any attempt, so we must just remain quict for a 
few day's, P 

“Tho bungalow which I now occupy stands on the ton of an old 
bastion, close to the edge of the river. The scenc is magnificent. We 
see the Godayeri coming along from the Polaveram hills about twenty 
miles distant, and passing under our walls in a deep and rapid stream, 
two miles: broad, ‘The mass of water is probably greater than that 
which flows in all the rivers in Britain together. Most of the party, 
as well as myself, spend two or three hours every day in looking at it. 
I never get tired of it; but I wish it were little nearer ta Madras, 
forjt is on® of those fine sights which will very much derange all my 
calculations of secing you. 

“Tinclose Mrs, Erskine’s letter, because it mentions our boy.” 


TO GEORGH BROWN, Esq. 


» ‘ Madyas, Ist February, 1823, 
* * * * * 

“T norm that tlie King liked his visit to Scotland, ‘The 
people there seem to have exerted themselves to please him, ‘hey 
have given him all sorts of ancient sights except a tournament; but 
this was never much in fashion in Scotland in days of yore; probably 
heeause their horses were such poor beasts, that very few of them 
could haye charged with a knight in full armour. IIe must however, 
T think, have seen more novelty and been more amused than any 
whete in his other travels, It will do his Scottish lieges some good as 
well as himself: it will make them look back to their meoting with 
satisfaction, and will give them something to claver about for the yest 
of their lives, 

“T don’t know what fo think of- your Irish distresses ; Lut I suppose 
that‘ they are very much exaggerated in tho newspapers: It will, 
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however, most likely he of some use eventually, by, teaching the people 
fo bo more quiet and industrious hereafter, Your agricultural distr esses 
do not appear to me to be very serious: they seem *to consist very 
snuch in the country gentlemen and farmers not’liking to return to 
their modes of \ife before the French war. I should like to see a com. 
parative statement of the rental of the land of any one of the distressed 
countries for 1790 and, 1820.” 


TO THE SANE, 
«Madras, 4th July, 1823, 


“Tre general fall of interest will not affect me more than other 
people ; and if wo must all sink a little in our expenditure, I shall still 
keep my relative place, I hope with you, that there will be‘no war 
with Spain, It will probably depend on the opinion the French 
Governmenf may have as to the intention of England engaging in the 
contest or not. If the French do enter into a war with Spain, I hope 
it will end in the expulsion of the Bourbons both from France and 
Spain. Nothing but the most absurd infatuation can make the French 
Government think of making war to reform the Spanish constitution. 
Their armies, if once set in motion, will be as likely to reform their 
own; and Russia and Austria may then take the opportunity of dividing 
the Turkish dominions, I trust that the independence of Greece will 
be seeured. I am more anxious about that little country than aljout 
all the great powers. 

, “I read and write from six to cight hours every day in the year, 
without more inconvenience than I felt ten years ago, My general 
health for the last seven years has been as good as at any former time ; 
and for the last three years I do not think that I have had a single 
headache. ‘This is more than I can say for any similay period of my 
earlier days. Your plan of emplaying® person to read ta me would not 
do, as I should never get through my business by it, My reading is 
all manuscript, official papers, chicfly relating to accounts, estimates, 
and plans, requiring aftention; and I get through more with my own 
eyes in one hour, than with any other man’s in six. I never employ 
any one to read for me, unjess in some matters of common routine ; and 
when I dictate, it is when,the case is short and simple. In all impor- 
tant cases, I must write myself, I have enough to tire me every day, 
but it was the same twenty years ago. Almost the only time that I 
havo any thing read, is in the evening after tea, I then get some one 
to read the leading article and the debates from a newspaper, or a new 
book, for abuut'an hour. But as the newspaper takes up most of my 
spare time, T make very little progress in any other kind of literature.” 
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TO ‘THE SAME, i. 
“ Raycottak, 29th Angust, 1823, 


*¢ Wurruer the Spanish constitution be goocl or bad, the l’'rench 
invasion is.both unjust and impolitic; and I imagine there can he no 
donb that nothing but our national debt could have prevented us from 
supporting Spain, Notwithstanding that debt, I should have been 
rather inclined to haye supported her. I sec that the Opposition aro 
clamorous for war, and yet say that we cannot maintain our Peace Esta- 
blishment, It is the old cty—Plenty of war and fighting, without any 
expense of British blood or treasure. y 

* + * * 7 * * 

“ T have had more inquiries about, my declining health sinee I wrote 
you last! As far as I can judge myself of my constitution, I shall return 
to England with as good health gs when I left it. There Will be ono 
differcnce—I loft England very grey, and I shall yeturn very white. 
Kind remembrance to Mrs. Brown and family,” 


TO LADY MUNRO. 
~ Cuddapah, 4th October,18 2, 


“ We shall leave Cuddapah to-morrow; and I shall he glad 
when I ture my back upon it, for it is hotter than even it used to be. 
The thermometer is at 94, with a dry parching wind, ewling up the 
paper, thickening the ink, and, I imagine, aiding timo in impairing my 
sight, I was often at this place twenty years ego, but the heat made 
me always glad to get away, It is surrounded by lofty hills; but the 
country has no other beauty, It is flat and highly cultivated, but, 
unless when the harvest is on the giound, naked and without verdme, 
and this is one main cause of the heat. You know how much waumer a 
day becomes by having your tent pitched on sand or black ground; 
and if this difference is prdéduced by a small spot, you may guess how 
much greater it must be in Cuddapah, where'a great part of the surface 
of the country is either sand or black earth, I still like this country, 
notwithstanding its heat. Itis full of industrious cultivators; and I liko 
to recognise among them a great number of my old acquaintances, who, 
T hope, are as glad to-see mo as I to see them,’ 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
Burmese War. 


Str THoatas Munro had by this time decomplished all the pur- 
poses for which he hac Consented to undertake the Government of 
Madras, The improvements suggested by himself, while at the 
head of the judicial commissien, were in progress; an¢l every 
year their, beneficial consequences, as well on the general state 
of the country as on the condition of the people, became more 
manifest. It appeared therefore to him that the time was come 
when with a good grace he might retire from public life ; and 
he accordingly applied, in September, 1823, to be relieved. But 
the letter containing this request was dispatched buta few months 
when circumstances occurred which induced him to regret thatthe 
step liad been taken, and he wrote immediately to recgll it. The 
circumstances to which I allude were, the occurrence of a sd¥ere 
dearth in Madras—the result of one of those failures in the’ 
periodical rains which always bring distress and sometimes 
famine in our eastern territories, and the breaking out of a 
war with the Burmese empire, which, though it had long 
threatened, appears to have taken the Supreme Government by 
surprise, 

Tt was a fortunate thing for the public service that the Court 
of Directors were not prepared, on the receipt of the first of 
these communications, to act upon it. A fit successor to Sir 
Thomas Munro was hardly to be found on the inspiration of the 
moment; and while they deliberated, his second dispatch arrived 
to settle the dificulty for them. Meanwhile, without pausing to 
consider the possible results of his application of recali, the 
Governor of Madras threw himself without reserve into the tur- 
moil of public business. To meet tle more pressing evil, he 
adopted every expedient which forethought and energy could 
devise. Grain was imported from abroad, and conveyed to the 
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districts which had suffered most from drought ; and from maga- 
zines, judiciously ‘established and carefully watehed, supplies 
were issued, ag the necessity of each day required. ‘There was 
no possibility of averting “altogether the horrors which in a 
thickly peopled country attend upon the failure of men’s ordi- 
nary food’; but at least he had the satisfaction of huowing that 
these horrors were mitigated; and that the-numbers of persons 
who perished from want, and the diseases that aro engendered by 
want, were smaller than in any former calamity of the same 
sort. 7 ° 

Meanwhile the Burmese quarrel todk its course, and the 
Supreme Government resolved upon waging war against a nation 
with the resources of which nobedy professed to be acquainted, 
though every body seemed to entertain an exalted apinion of 
them, In this view of the case Sir Thomas Munro seems never 
to have coincided. THe was opposed, likewise, to a precipitation 
of hostilities till such a force could be brought together as should 
render sutcess both sure and speedy; but he did not on that 
account the less exert himself to obey the instructions which 
reached him from Bengal. ‘The following letter to the.Duke of 
‘Wellington, written soon after the hostilities had begun, will best 
illuStvate his sentiments on this and other subjects :— 


“My pear Doxr, * “ Madias, 18th Soplember, 1824, 


“ Taw few young men who have brought me otters from your 
Grace, have, I fear, derived litde benefit from my acquaintance, .I 
have, however, done what T’believe you would have dono yourself, I 
have requested tho officers under whom they were plaecd to took after 
them, and make them learn their duty, In September last, I sont an 
application to the Court of Directors to be relieved. I hind, beon quite 
long cnough in India; and as every thing was quict and settling into 
good order, I thought ita proper time for my leaving it, Ilad I then 
sugpected that within a few months we werg to have both war and. 
famine, I should of course nevor have thought of resigning until our dif. 
ficulties were at on end, But I regret that it is now too'late, I was 
probally more surprised at hearing of the intended war than people at 
home will be; for I never had the least suspicion that wo were to go to 
war with the King of Ava, till a letter reached this Presidency, in 
February, last, asking us what number of troops we could furnish for 
forcign service, I thought that the local officers of Chittagong and 
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Arracan might have carried on their petty aggressions on both frontiers 
Yor another year, and that they would probably have got tired and 
settled matter$ among themselves, Such fellows do nog read Grotius or 
*Vattel; and we must not expect them’to be guided entirely by their 
piety. Now that we are actually at war, it is some satisfaction to have 
those great names on our side. Qur case is a clear one of self-defence 
and violated territory’; and I have little doubt but that fortune will on 
this occasion take the'right side. Qur force, under Sir A, Camphell, got 
to Rangoon in May, with the intention of embarking"when the river 
should rise next month, and proceeding by water, before the 8,W. 
monsoon, to Amrapoor, a, distance of five hundred miles, ‘Thig plan 
failed from a want of boats; but even if there had been boats, it would 
have been impracticable, I thiuk that this force can advance only by 
Jaud, when tho river falls, and tke country is dry, in November. It 
has, to be gure, no draught or carriage cattle ; but we can send enough 
for a few light ficld-pieces, and it ought to be able to pick up more in 
the country. Its heavy baggage and stores must go in boats, which, 
with proper exertion, may be prepared in sufficient number, I am 
more afraid of sickness than of any thing else: the rains have been 
constant, and unusually severe, since the end of May. Fever is yery 
genoral, but not often fatal; but many Europeans have been carried off 
by dysentery, and we are not sure that, by continuing two,or three 
months longer in the same confined spot, the sickness may,not increase 
so much as materially to cripple the army. The Europeans have uo 
fresh meat: they ave fed on salt beef and salt fish. ‘There are plenty’ 
of cattle in the country, ad there were numbers at Rangoon when the 
troops landed ; but they were not permitted to be seized, lest it should 
offend the prejudices of the natives, This is carrying the matter farther 
than we do in India. We must not allow our feelings for the cows to 
starve ourselves, 

“The Bengal Government do not seem to have yet determined on 
their plan of operations. ‘They intended at one time to have entered 
Ava with their main force from Arracan, and with a small one from 
Cachar, ‘They have learned that Arracan is too unhealthy, and talk of 
making their principal attack by Cachar and Munnipoor. They seem 
to think that Sir A. Campbell cannot advance towards the capital, as*he 
has no bullocks nor elephants, and that it is quite impossible fo supply 
him with them. We could not equip his force like an Indion army, but 
there would be no impossibility in sending him three or four thousand 
builocks. ‘The expense would be great—five or six lacs of rupees; but 
this is little to the whole expense of a eampaign, and nothing when we 
consider that the success of the campaign may turn on their being seut 
or not. 
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©The military character of the enemy is far below that of any of the 
Indian native powersfand they are miserably armed : no matchlocks, a 
“very few bad mugkets, and their pikes and swords*do not deserve the 
name, They are not nearly so well armed as the common villagers of 
the Deccan, who turn out to fight with each other about a village boum- 
dary, ‘Ihe war began on the castern fronticr of Bengal, by employing 
Actachments of sepoys to attack stockades in the jhngle, in which they 
met with frequent checks, and were harassed and ‘dispirited. ‘The de~ 
feat of six or clght of theso companies, encamped under cover of the 
bank of a tank, by tho Burmans, after three days’ regular approaches, 
gave the enemy at once a high military character, and his nunfers wera 
estimated at fifteen thousand men: it is probable that they never cx- 
eced four or five thousand. This body, after its victory, stockaded itself 
at ‘Ramoo, in the Chittagong distrigt, whero it remained about two 
months; but retired lately, on finding that troops were collecting nt 
Chittagong. ‘The.enemy's numbers and resources have beon greatly 
exaggerated. Ile has no means of offering any serious opposition ; and 
I should be very sorry to see peace made until we have marched through 
every part of his country, and occupied the capital, We have sent from 
Madras to Rangoon three regiments ql Europeans and nino battalions of 
Native infantry, and another battalion is on its passage, In addition 
to this force, Sir Archibald Campbell has two European regiments, antl 
a marine batjaljon which he brought from Bengal. I cannot understand 
whgrthis force should not be able to penetrate through a fertile coun. 
“try, when it is well supplied with salt provisions and grain. As the 
villages and population all lio near the Irawaddy, such a country cannot 
be driven, except very partially, ‘Uheir cattle and grain could not, ba 
removed out of the reach of light detachments of two or threo corps, 
making a steep of thirty or fifty miles. I do not like'to hear people 
talking of difficultiés when an army can be fed, and when the enemy ig 
too weak to oppose it. Ithink that, in such ‘circumstances, it never can* 
be impracticable to march through his country. Tt'is, howovar, uscloss for 
me to talk any Jonger on a point on which all that I can say must be 
mere conjecture, as I have never been in Ava. 

¢ T say nothing to you of anybody here, for I believe there is not one 
mén in this country of whom you know anything,’ 


From the preceding letter we gather, that till officially questioned 
in regard to the amount of force which they could spare for fo- 
reign service, the Madras Government were not aware that hos- 
tilities with the Burmese empire were imminent. No hesitation 
or delay occurred, however, at the Council Board. A reply 
went back by return of post, to assure the Supreme Govern- 
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ment that the whole strength of the Presidency should be at their 
disposal ; and Sir; ‘Thomas Munro added to the dispatch a private 
communication, of which I subjoin a copy. 


TO LORD AMHERST. 


Madras, 25th February, 4824, 


“Tue official letters from the Supreme Goveypment, regarding 
the number of troops that could be furnished by this Presidency for the 
proposed, expedition; were icceived on the 23rd, and answered on the 
samo day. In our answer, the number of troops is stated that ean be 
ready for ‘embarcation.’ There can‘ be no difficulty about the troops, 
er even a greater number, if necessary ; but there will be serious and, I 
apprehend, insurmountable difficulty about the shipping raquired to 
transportthem, ‘The Bengal letter saysnothing about shipping ; and it 
is therefore doubtful whether it is intended that we shduld provide it. 
But the general tenor of the letter, and the expression ‘ to be dispatched,’ 
Jed us to suppose that we are to Gnd tho shipping, because it is evident 
that, unless it be ready, and the stores on board early ig April, the 
troops cannot be dispatched at the time. We shall therefore take mea- 
sures for procuring tonnage; but a8 we have none of’ our own, and can 
only get it by hiring such vessels as may touch here, it is very ddubt- 
ful that we shall be able, within the short time preseribed, 40 secure one- 
half of the number requisite for the transport of four to five thousand 
nieny and we shall thus incur a very heavy expense without accomplish? 
ing the object intended, unless another Ittter from Bengal, instructing us 
not to prepare tonnage, should reach us in a few days, before we have 
gone too far, + 

But the mere tonnage, ¢ even if it were ready, is not sufficient. 
‘There ought to be a number of flat-bottomed boats, sufficient to land at 
once the whole or the-greater part of the force, In all maritime oxpe-~ 
ditions, it is essential that we should haye the means for embarking or 
disembarking rapidly—an object for which the common ships’ boats are 
totally unfit, ‘The last expedition that sailed from Madras had an ample 
supply of flat-boats, which wore built for the purpose. The prepgra- 
tion of such a number as would be necessary for four or five thousand 
troops would require some months. The distance between Calentta 
and Madras making it nearly a month before an answer can be received 
to n letter, renders all sudden operations, in which the forces of both 
Presidencies are to co-operate, extremely liable to accidents, because 
there is no time for consultation or explanation; and under such circum- 
stances, nd operations are so liable to failure as maritime oxpeditions, A 
service of this kind requires, more than any other, that every equipment 
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should be ample, because there can seldom be any medium between com- 
plete success and failfire ; partial success is little better than an expensive" 
failure. 

“The Supreme Government have, no doubt, some information which* 
may render a sudden operation against the enemy advisable, provided it 
can be effected; but the want of tonnage, if tonnage is expected to be 
found, here, will certainly rendor it impracticable, tinless some untooked- 
for supply should arrive soon. I must own, witht the little information 
which I can be supposed to possess, I should think it better to avoid all 
inferior expeditions, to wait until we are fully prepated for the main one, 
and to undertake it with such # force as should leave no doubt bf success, 
"This would give time for the two Governments to communjcate freely, 
and for {he subordinate one to understand exnetly what it was to do, and. 
to make its arrangements accordingly ; and it would be more likely, in 
the end, both to ensure success and to save expense, Tho, occasional 
hostilities on the castern frontier of Bengal might, perhaps, still be al- 
Jowed to continue for some months without much serious inconvenience ; 
and even if the Burmans brought a greater force to that quarter, it might 
divert their attention from the main object of the attack, 

« Our troops in the Peninsula lie convenient for all such expeditions, 
and they are eager to be employed, I am no Jess anxious that they 
should go wherever there is service; but I wish, at the same time, that 
they should go with every means to guard against failure, “Che drought 
andscarcity make the march of troops difficult; but this is a difficulty 
we can get over; bul the want of shipping is one for which there is no 
remedy, unless longer time beallowed for our preparations. 

 Thope that your Lordship will pardon the freedom with which I 
have offered these remarks. We shall address the Supreme Government 
again in two or threo days.””" 


LORD AMHERST TO SIR THOMAS MUNRO, 


“Calentta, 10th March, 1824, 

« Wuiee waiting for the communication which you promiso us 
in two or three days, I take upon myself to acknowledge the letter of 
thé 26th ult., which I had the honour to receive from you yesterday ; 
and I will oven go so far as to hazard a few observations on matters on 
which, Z cannot but speak with considerable diffidence. 

«6 With reference to the difficulty which you state respecting tonnage, 
I send you’a copy of a private note from Mr, Larkin, head of our 
Marine Board, to Mr. Swinton, on Secretary in the Secret and Politi- 
cal Department, by which it would appear, that quite as largo a quan- 
tity of tonnage as we shall be likely to require, will be available at 
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Madras, I likewise enclose a copy of a memorandum addressed to me 
‘dy Captain Canning, who, I believe, is hetter acquainted with Rangoon, 
and with the kingdom of Ava, than any officer in our spr vice, ’ 

+ ‘We contemplate an attack on Rangoon as soon as it can be made; 
and have no reason to doubt that four or five thousand men will be suf- 
ficient for its capturé and occupation. Of these we may -be able to 
fornish trom hence neatly three thousand; namely, his Majesty’s 13th 
and 38th regiments, two hundred artillery, and a battalion of the 20th 
Native infantry. We should not require, therefore, frotn Madras, above 
two thousand Native troops, with European and Native artillery ; and I 
should hope that these may be ready to sail from Madras by the 15th 
of April,—say the whole*reaches the rendezvous by the 1st of "May. 
During the first week in that month they may be in possession of 
Rangoon. 

‘ Captain Canning, whom we propose to send with the expedition as 
political agent, will be directed, on our occupying Rangoon, to tender 
from thence to the Burmese Government the terms on which we shall 
consent to make peace. Meanwhile, every possible inquiry will be 
instituted at Rangoon into the practicability of procuring a sufficient 
number of boats to transport an army of eight or nine thousand men 
to Ummerapoora. ‘This point, upon which there are those who speak 
confidently, but on which it is natural to entertain considerable doubts, 
may be ascertained in a very few days after reaching Rangoon, 

“Tf the measure is found practicable, a vessel will be dispatched from 
Rangoon to Macias with the intelligence, by the middle of May. She+ 
will reach Madras before the, middle of June, and by the end of that 
month the whole army may be assembled at Rangaon, ready to proceed 
to Ummerapooia, at the most fevourable season of the year for ascending 
tho river. 

“Tf it is found impracticable to procure a sufficient supply of boats 
for the purpose above mentioned, notice to that effect will be sent to 
Madras ; and it may possibly be proposed to you, instead of sending an 
addition of four or five thousand men to Rangoon, to detach only a suf. 
ficient number to occupy the island of Cheduba, off the const of Ayracan, 
or for such other service as the commander of the troops at Rangoon 
may déem advisable. 5 

TI should hope that, although the main enterprise may be rolin- 
quished, the possession of Rangoon, Cheduba, anid perhaps other, ports 
or islands belonging to the Burmese, may induce them to accede to such 
terms of penee as we shall propose. * 

“T acknowledge a difficulty which is not yet removed. I do not 
know how we shall transport to Rangoon a sufficient number of gun- 

_ bots to protect the adyance of our troops up the river to the capital. 
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T understand that thg flat-bottom boats which you naturally point out as, 
essential to a maritime, expedition, will not be yequired to land the 
troéps at Rangotn. , 

« You have stated many reasons, which I acknowledge to be power- 
ful ones, why the expedition should be deferred till further communica~ 
tion can be held between this place and Madras, I think they ave 
overialanced, not only by the consideration of the proper period Yor 
ascending the grawaddy River, and the impossibility of moving from 
Rangoon to Ummerapoora by land, but also by the security which an 
early blow would afford to our castern frontier, and by a reference to 
the unprepared state in which wo may expeat to find the enemy. 

‘Tt is really with considerable hesitation that I have entered into 
this detail with‘you. Arrangements like these are far beyond the reach 
of my experience; and I may have bverlooked objections which would 
readily present themselves to persons more conversant withethese mat- 
ters. But I have thought it desirable that you should bo made 
acquainted with circumstances as they stand at present; and you may 
vely upon frequent communications from this Government, upon all 
matters connected with the measures in contemplation.” 





The tone of Lord Amherst’s letter, at once manly and modest, 
could not fail of securing the entire confidence of Sir Thomas 
Menro. We replied to it with the frankness of one who felt 

+ that his objects were in no danger of being misunderstood ; and 
their correspondence became henceforth as unreserved as it was 
creditable to both parties. 

The Burmese war is now a matter of history; and the part 
which Sir Thomas Munro took in it, being exclusively that 
of preparation and supply, will hardly admit of a detailed 
description. Enough, therefore, seems to be done, when I state 
that the tone of all his letters, whether to Lord Amherst oy to 
correspondents elsewhere, is the same; that while he considers 
the enemy to be a contemptible one, he is urgent for directing 
against him the whole strength of the empire; and deprecatea 
the conelusion of peace, except upon such terms’as should rendor 
British India secure against all future molestation from the same 
quarter. Ife at the same time entirely disapproved of the policy 
that suggested a large increase to the army of either of the Pre- 
sidencies; he considered that the panic which led to this pro« 
ceeding in Bengal ought to have been treated from the first with 
ridicule, and paid no heed at all to the rumours ofecoming 
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Jevolt, which reached him from his own dependencies, Jiven 
the mutiny at Bayrackpoore occasioned Jim no more serious 
annoyance than was naturally produced by hgaritg of the blun- 
ders of those in power; and with respect to threatened dangers 
nearer home, the following communication shows the light in 
which he regarded them ;— 


“Tasve received yours of the ——, and read theawful denuncia- 
tion sent to us by ——. , Bundageer Sahib is, I imagine, a man whom 
T have frequontly seen in the neighbourhood of Vascottah, and who has 
often’ complained to me of the resumption of some enaum, partly by 
Tippoo and partly by Purnea; but in this respect he is in the same pre- 
dicament with hundreds as good as himself, ‘Tho native prince gives 
and takes away such cnaums at pleasure, and we have no business to 
interfere, > * ‘ 

“ Bundageer seems to have got up a new and very extensive holy 
alliance against us, comprehending all the most discordant powers in 
India; but I have been so long accustomed to them, that I think 
nothing of them, I have heard of one every five or six Years since 
1792, when a very alarming one was brought forward by some ad- 
herents of Tippoo, and circulated through the country by tappal. ‘They 
usually arise from the political speculation of some holy Iindoo or 
Mussulman, ie - 

‘*Bundageer knows too much to deserve any credit: had he been, 
satisfied with tolling us that the old Rana of Kittoor was a maleontent, 
many would have believed him, because nobody doubted that she was 
dissatisfied at having been robbed of her property, But he gives us a 
leaf out of an old almanac, in which it is snid,—‘ In that year there will 
be in the Eastern quarter bloody wars, and great slaughter, and earth- 
quakes,’ &c. ; and he, or some other almanac man, scems to have been 
foretelling eclipses in Bengal, ‘ perplexing monarchs with the fear of 
change ;’ for they are raising men enough there for a crusade, Tho 
shortest and most effectual way to dissipate the present grand confede- 
raoy would be, to restore Bundageer’s enaum, or to give him a purse of 
money, as is usual in Persian tales, The General cannot give the 
enaum, but he may the purse; but pagodas will answer os well as dinars, 
The story of the confederacy, if not already sent; should be sent forth- 
with to ——, in order that he may know that his disorder is not*fever, 
as has been supposed, but magic, and that his medical attendant may 
adapt his remedy to his complaint, I hope in goodness, as the old 
ladies say, that these fellows will not bewitch ——, for we could ill 
spare him in the present stato of affairs. We shall not ve able to say 
that wo gould haye better spared a better man, for we have none better; » 
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and I therefore sincerely hope that he, and all of us, may get sate 
through this ominuus*year, 
“Yours truly, 
“Tuomas Musro,” 


On another occasion, at an earlier period’of the war, a dis- 
turbance of rather a serious aspect broke out at Kittoor, in the 
sotthern Mahsgtta country. Sir Thomas Munro thus wrote of its 


“Madias, 7th Novemba, 1824, 


« “T wave to-day received yours of the 30th ultima, ‘Bho attack 
on Kittoor has been a melancholy affair; but I do not imagine that the 
insurrection will extend beyond the district, Chintamenc Row, though 
always discontented, has, I think, too Inuch at stake to risk a contest with 
us, You will see, when the official papers reach you, that largo rein+ 
foreements have been ordered to Darwar, which would have been suffi- 
cient for every purpose without calling upon you ; but the more force on 
such decasions the better; it concludes the business sooner, and deters 
those who are wavering from stirring. There was great imprudence 
and presumption in the whole of the operation, ——should haye had 
no troops. He ought to have gone alone, if he went at ull; nobody 
would have injured him. He should havo explained his intentions, If 
thgy refusedXo accede to them, he should have parted from them peace~ 

, ably, and written to the commanding diticer, or to you, that a propor 
foree might have been sent to enforce submission, In all such cases 
there ought either to be no fofce at all or an overwhelming one, A 
good tishildar would have been a much better agent at Kittoor than the 
collector: he would have caused no commotion ; and if he failed, there 
would have heen no loss of character, or exasperation, and a military 
foree might then have been employed with better effect. I never knaw 
an instance in which Ishould have thought it advisable that the collector 
should himself be present to direct the employment of force. When he 
is present his feclings get engaged, and tho dispute becomes in some 
degree personal. When he remains ata distance, and leaves the mili- 
tary foree to proceed in its own way, there is no hostility betyeen him 
and the insurgents, and they give him credit for acting upon principle 
gind by superior authority. . 

“ We ave engaged in a foreign war, which has already drawn away 
no less than four European and twelve Native regiments, and we aught, 
during its continuance ai least, to avoid every measurg which may be at 
all Hkely to excite disturbance at home. We must, however, lose no 
time in putting down the present insurrection. If it does not spread, 
which I do not imagine it will, there is nothing formidable in it, There 
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have long been parties in Kittoor, and some of them averse to the 
"zemindars. ‘The widows are probably directed Uy some of the chiefs. 
A genoral amnesty,*with very few exceptions, might, be offered, and 
«liberal provision for the widows and principal folléwers, &c, 1 should 
never have thought the treasure an object of any consequence, and 
would much rather have let it go td the widow than have endmgered the 
tranquillity of the cburtry for the sake of it. This little disturbance 
will not only cause gheat expense, but embarrass almost every military 
arrangement from Trichinopoly to Nagpoor. 
‘© Yours truly, 
“ Tuomas Munro.” 


Subjoined are a few out of many letters in my possession, all 
of them written during the progress of the Burmese war. I 
give such,as relate to public affairs, rather as illustrative of the 
opinions of the writer, , than as carrying on a connected narrative 
of events. The rest speak for themselves. 


TO LORD AMHERST. 


“Madras, 23rd August, 1824. 

“TI wayz been delaying my reply to your Lordship’s letter of 
the 8rd instant, until I should have seen Sir A. Campbelie secret di 
patch, and the instructions sent to him in consequence, In my last 
letter, however, I have, in fact, already given my opinion on the main 
point; namely, ‘that the plan of advancing by the Traw: addy | was profer- 
able to that of either marching south, or re-embarking and’ landing in 
Arracan. I can sce no object in his going to Martaban, because it would 
not facilitate his advance to the capital, as, according to his own account, 
eyen if the Siamese and Peguers were to take a part in the war, he would 
still require draught and carriage equipments from Bengal. I suspect, 
too, that operations by sea against the enemy’s maritime possessions 
would, at this season of the year, be liable to great delays, and even to 
danger. Ifa field equipment be indispensable, it would still, I think, 
De advisable to advance by the Irawaddy, for the equipment could nol 
possibly be to such an extent as to move all the stores without water 
carriage, The Sinmese should be left to make war in their own way ;, 
and the Poguors, if ‘they rise at all, will be more likely to do so by Sir” 
A. Campbell's moving up the river, and drawing the enemy out of their 
country. With regaid to the plan of re-embarking the Rangoon force 
and Janding it at Arracan, nothing could justify such a measure but the 
certainty of being furnished there with an equipment of draught and 
carriage cattle. If they could not obtain it, they would he still more 
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helpless than where they are now, and we should have lost reputation, 
and given confiden® to the enemy by abandoning tho original plan of 
operations. 4 : i 

“Sir A, Campbell says that the prospect of advancing by the Irawaddy 
is atan end,in consequence of the square-rigged vessels having been 
found not+to answer, the want of country boats, the want of provisians, 
and sickness. The square-rigged vessels are surtly not absolutely use~ 
Jess, and the other wants may be supplied, Tf it ‘be found impracticable 
to ascend the rier when it is full, the difficulty will probably be removed 
when it falls, and the stream Jpses its rapidity, and the country becomes 
dry enough to admit of troops marching near the banks, Should this 
be the case, the advance to Prome would he of the greatest advantage : 
it would give Sir A, Campbell the command of a rich tact of country, 
and of.gn important part of the navigation of tho river; and it would, 
perhaps, by bringing him so much nearer to the Bongal army, enable 
him to open a communication, or to co-operate with it, 

“There is one serious want, however, which, though not stated by 
Sir A. Campbell as one of the obstacles to his advance, is yet one under 
which Europeans cannot long keep the field—I mean the want of fresh pro- 
visions. I have, however, no doubt that, whenever he can movo, ho will 
be able to supply himself, 

““ The country along the river is populous and cultivated, and must be 
full of catijo for agriculturo and other purposes, They can ensily be 

Tven away from a spot like ‘Rangoon, but they cannot be driven awny 
from a whole country: they cannot got out of the reach of an army that 
is marching, When the greund is dry, a detachment of two or threa 
thousand men, without guns, can easily march directly inland from the 
river fifteen or twenty miles, and make a sweep of tho villages and drive 
in what cattle it may find, always paying for them when their owners 
¢an he found. 

“Sir Eyre Coote, for months together, during Tyder’s invasion of 
the Carnatic, never got fresh beef in any other way, Ho sent out four 
or five batialions fo some place distant twenty or thirty miles, wher it 
was supposed cattle wore grazing in the jungles, and they returned in 
two ov three days with a supply, though always followed and harassed 
by a body of horse. Operations of this kind however, as well as every 
other, would be greatly facilitated by a small equipment of draught and 
carriage cattle. It might sometimes be found necessary to traverse the 
country to the distance of fifty or sixty miles in search of cattle, and to, 
employ six*ar cight days on this servico: the Nativo troops would carry 
their own rice. Europeans are not usnally employed on such occasions ; 
but if the enemy were in force on the xpute, it might be necessary to 
have a few Europeans, and also a few light guns, I think thorefore 
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that means should be adopted for supplying Sir A, Campbell, RS Soon as 
yiacticable, with from one to two thousand draught aufl carriage eattle, and 
more, if it canbe doné, It is evident, if even he had the completa com 
mand of the river and all its boats, that his force mu8t still be incficient 
unless it can carry on operations at a distance from the river, and march 
in every direction, If it cannot do this, it cannot answer thd purposes 
of an,army. . ° 

*T think thet a sinalt equipment of cattle would enable Sir A, 
Campbell to increase it, partly by capthre and partly by*purchase. 
‘The expense of the equipment would be great, but it must be submitted 
to for the sike of avoiding a much heavier charge, If Sir A. Campbell 
cannot move without it, wé incur the whole expense of the expedition 
to no purpose; and even if he can move without it, but if by having it 
he could shorten the duration of the war three or four months, all the 
oxtra expense of that period would be saved, 

“T have ‘not yet ascertained the expense of sending draught cattle 
from hence, because I have not had any report reguding tonnage; but 
if one, two, or even four thousand could be sent from Bengal and 
Mailras, at one hundred rupees a-head, four or five lacs employed in 
this way would eventually prove a very great saving in the expenditure 
of the war; for all other expense is idle waste, while that part is with+ 
held which puts our army in motion, From the scarcity and dearness 
arising from the drought, the expense of feeding each bullock, on 
the’ pay of the driver during the passage from Madvas to Rangoon, wil! 
be twenty-two rupees: the tonnage may raise it to a hundred rupees. 
T shall know the wholo probable charge m a few days, as I mean to 
take up a vessel immediately to send two hundred bullocks to Rangoon. 
It would be advisable to proceed in equipping Sir A, Campbell as if we 
expected the war to last more than one campaign, and that he was to 
extend his operations to a distance from the river to every part of the 
country. The Commissioners infer, from no overtyre having been 
yoceived from Omrapoora, and from the inhabitants not having returnetl 
to Rangoon, that the Government is detormined to prosecute the war to 
the last extremity, and that the people are hostile. We cannot expect 
the Government to offer’ us any tevms, until it sees that we havo the 
power of advancing into the country. The people, whether hostile 
or friendly, could hardly have acted in any other, wey than they have 
done. 

. They could not return to their habitations until aur advance should 
give them the pretence that we were masters of the country. 

* As to their being deterred from remaining in thelr villages by the 
apprehension of their families,being punished, it deserves vory little 
credit. 
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“The families of the principal officers may be kept as pledges of their 


fidelity ; but those & the great body of the people must be at liberty 
and if our foreesadvances, I have no doubt but thé greater part of them 
will return fo their Villages ; and that, though they may give us no open 
aid, they will privately sell, ar connive at our carrying off by force, 
whatever ‘ve have paid for, ‘The only difficulty in this war seems to be 
thatwf moving and subsisting. ‘I'he enemy is thd most contemptible wo 
have ever encountered,” 
TO LORD AMITIERSE, 
.  Madvas, 2nd Februfay, 1825. 

« Tp ig of great importance that no time should be lost in ascend- 
ing the river ta the point where the branches first separate fiom the 
main styeam, in a1der to prevent the enemy from carrying off the grain 
and cattle of the Delta, and sccure them for ourselves, I am mora 
solicitous about cattle than grain, because grain can be easily sent Jrom 
India, if necessary ; but the transport of cattle is slow and expensive, 
If there are officers with the force who understand tho business of pur- 
chasing cattle in an effemy’s country, L am persuaded that enough may 
be found in the Delta, and the districts occupied by our troops, to supply 

what is absolutely necessary both for draught and carriage. 

“* But should there be any doubt on this head, the supply ought not 
to be left tq chance, but should be sent from India. ‘Ihe Commissary- 

meral has now ready above six hundred carriage bullocks, and any 
number may be procured for which tonnage can be got; but as moro 
than double the tonnage we now have is wanted for troops, wo must 
defer sending the bullocks until wo get spare tonnage from Bengal, or 
are authorized to take what may touch here by chance, Sir Archibald 
Campbell has never distinctly stated what number of carriage bullocks 
would enable him to act efficiently: it does not appear to mo that less 
than four, five, or perhaps six thousand would answer the purpose, 
Whatever the number may be, it should not only be completed if prac- 
tieable, but provision should be ready for filling up all casualties, If 
his cattle were equal to the carriage at once, without the aid of boats, of 
a month’s supply of his army, I should think it sufficient; hut he ought 
to have elephants to carry some tents for his Europeans, Ho wants 
bullocks much more fhan soldiers, Against such an enemy as the Bur- 
mans, I should reckon fifteen hundred Eyropean firelocks an ample 
allowance for tho force in camp: a larger body would he only an incum- 
brance, difficult to move, and difficult to feed, and harassing to the 
Native troops, who must furnish guards and detachments to supply thoir 
wants, and save them from fatigue, 
. Iam glad to learn that no offers of peace will be allewed to inter- 
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fere with the military operations, which, I trust, will be continned 
enti! our armies are in a situation to dictate thet;terms:—we cannot 
trust even to the signature. It will be necessary for the troops’ to 


retain commanding positions until every article is ompletely fulfilled ; _ 


and when they are reealled, to move by such routes as may give us a 
perfect knowledge of ‘the country. . ‘ 

“As it is advisable ‘not only to keep the original Native part of the 
expedition complete, But to nugment it in order to enable Sir Archibald 
Campbell to spare troops to occupy posts in the country as he advances, 
we have, anticipating your Lordship's approval, ordered two Nativo 
regiments fo embark for Rangoon ‘as soon as may be practicable, one 
from Madras, the other from Masulipatem ; the number of each, includ- 
ing. followers, wilt be about twelve hundred. Wo have also ordered 
two hundred pioneors to embark from Masulipatam, Exclusive of 
these corps, we shall, in the course of three months, have ready foy em~ 
bareation aove two thousand volunteers and reeruits, so that we shall 
want tonnage for nearly five thousand men, What we have is not ade~ 
quato to one half of this number, The main body of the sepoy regi- 
ment at the Presidency, about six hundred affd fifty fivelocks, will 
probably embark on the 12th instant; but the regiment from Masulipa- 
tam cannot embark until transports are sent there from Bengal, An* 
oficial statement of the probable number of men to be ready for 
embarcation in the next three months is now preparing, end will be. 
sent to Calcutta by the Sth instant, with the view of enabling your 
Lordship to give necessary orders regarding the tonnage for them.” 


TO MR, SULLIVAN, 
sf Madsos, Lich July, 1825, 


“ Tie original plan of the invasion of Ava was romantic aud 
vislonary, and was, I believe, suggested by Captain Canning. It was, 
that Sir A. Campbell, aftor occupying Rangoon and collecting a suffi- 
ciont number of boats, should, with the help of the south-west wind, 
proceed against the stream to Ummerapoora at once. ‘This, even if it 
had beon practicable, was too bazardous, as it would have exposed the 
whole force to destruction, from the intercepting of its supplies. Tad 
there been boats enough, this schemo might have eon partially execu. 
ted with grent advantage, by going dp the river as high as Sanwa, 
This would have given us the cominand of the delta, and of the naviga~ 
tion of all the branches of the Ivawaddy, and would have saved the 
troops from much of the privatiuns which they have suffered from being 
shut up at Rangoon. But even if there had been a sufficient number of 
boats, Sir A, Campbell would have been justified, by our ignorance of 
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the country and of the enemy, in not, making the attempt until he should 
have received mereatroops, to leave detachments at different places on 
the, river, to kegp open his communication with Rangoon, 

«¢ When Captain Canning’s plan of sailing up to the capital was abans 
doned, two others were thought of, but both were impracticable: ono 
was to proceed in fhe dry season by Iand from Pegue; the other was to 
Yre-ombark the troops, land somewhere on the coast of Arracan, and 
march from theneé through the hills to the Iravwaddy, This‘Govern- 
ment, from its Aibordinate situation, has of course nothing’ to say in the 
plans of foreign war ; but I took advantage of a private correspondenco 
with which I have been honoured by Lord Amherst, to state privately 
my opinion strongly. against both plans, 2 said that re-embarcation 
would be attended with the most disgraceful and disastrous cpnse- 
quences; that the measure would bg supposed to have proceeded from 
fear; that it would encourage the enemy, and would deter the people 
of the country, wherever we might again land, from coming* near us, or 
bringing us provisions for sale; that we knew nothing of tho const of 
‘Arracan or the interior; that if the troops landed there, they would be 
jn greater distress than at Rangoon, because they would find loss rice, 
and be as'much exposed to the weather; that they could not possibly 
penetrate into the country without carriage cattle, of which they had 
none; and that they would be at last compelled to re-embark again 

vithout effecting any thing. I said that the nature of the country, and 
‘Bre difficulf} of sending draught and carriage cattle by sea, pointed out 
clearly that our main line of operations could only bo by the course of 
the Trawaddy, partly by land,and partly by water, and that this would 
give us the double advantage of passing through the richest part of the 
enemy's country, and of cutting off his communication with it whenever 
we got above thd point where the branches separate from the main 
stream of the Irawaddy. I calculated that if Sir A. Campbell adopted 
this plan, he would reach Prome before the rains ; and that when they 
were over, he would be able to continue his march to Ummerapoota. 
‘Whon I reckoned on his getting no further than Promo this season, I 
had not so low an opinion of the Burman troops as T now have, I was 
indueed to form a very low estimate of their military character, from 
thelr cautious and irresolute operations against the detachment at Ramoo, 
in May, 1824; and from all their subsequent conduct they appear to be 
very inferior in military spirit to any of the nations of India, ‘There were 
noletlers from Prome Inter than the 6th of Juno: the monsoon had set in, 
and every thing in the neighbourhood was quiet. The heads of districts 
had submitted, and were sending in supplies. It was expected that 
offers Gf peace would be sent from Ava as soon as ithe occupation of 
Prome should be known, It is difficult to say what such a governmont 
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will do; it may submit to our terms or reject them; but we ought to be 
prepared to ensure them by advancing to Ummeratoora, and, if neces- 
sary, dismembering tke empire, and restoring the Pegug nation, Ifsve 
encouraged them, a leader would probably be fownd, and we might, 
without committing ourselves to protect him hereafter, make him strong 
enough, before we léft the country, to maintain Himself ayainst the 
broken power of Avaz fect . 

“ Wer have sent of foreign service beyond sea, from Madras, five 
regiments of European infantry, fourteen regiments of Native infantry, 
two companies of European artillery, a battalion of pioneers, and above 
one thousas.d dooly bearers, and we have relieved the Bengal subsidiary 
force at Nagpoor, ‘Che 1%st of our troops are thinly scattered over a 
great extent of country, and will have very severe duty until those on 
foreign service return. We are obliged to be more careful than,in ordi- 
nary times; but T see no reason to apprehend any serious commotion, or 
any thing beyond the occasional disturbances of poligars, which we are 
seldom for any Jong time over entirely fiec from in this country, I confess 
I cannot understand what:the Bengal Government want to do with so 
many additional troops, or with any addition at all, Mr, Adam left 
them quite enough, and more than enough, to carry on the Burmay war 
and to protect their own territory. They have not sent a single Native 
regiment beyond sea, except a marine battalion: they have in Arracan 
and their eastern frontier twelve or thirteen Native regiments more 
than formerly ; but they have got nine of them by troops at Nagp%or 
and Mhow having been relieved from Madras and Bombay, while these 
troops, which have moved to the eastward, still cover the country from 
which they were drawn, We had once five battalions in the Baramahl ; 
we hayo gne there now ;~—the whole have been advanced to the Ceded 
Districts, ‘The military authorities in Bengal séom fo think that when 
troops are drawn together in large bodies in time of war, new levies 
must always be mado to occupy the stations from which troops have 
beon taken to join the large body. If we follow such a principle, there 
can be no limit to the increase of ovr mmics. I found much inconve- 
nience from its adoption in Bengal, because the increase of the Bengal 
army is narrowly observed by the armies of. the other Presigencies, an 


raises expectations which cannot be satisfied.” 


TO Hig GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. ry 


‘Macias, 16th April, 1826, 


“T mp not think of troubling you with another letter ; but as 
we have at last made peace with the Burmans, I think I may as well 
_ give you a few lines, by way of finishing the war, I mentioned in my 
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last what kind of troops the Burman armies were composed of, so that 
it is not necessary ta say any thing more of them, except that they dif 
not improve in the progress of the, war. ‘We aré well out of this war, 
‘There have been so many projects since it commenced, that I scarcely 
expected eyer to see any one plan pursued consistently, There has 
been no want of egergy or decision at any time in’attacking the enemy ; 
but there has certainly been a great want of many of the arrangcments 
aud combinations by which the movements. of al army are facilitated, 
and its succes? rendered more certain, Thore were, no doubt, great 
difficulties ; every thing was new; the country was difficult, and the 
climate was destructive; but still, more enterprise in exfloring the 
routes and passes on some occasions, and {nore foresight in otheis in 
ascertaining jn time the means of conveyance and subsistence, md what 
was practicable and what was not, would have saved much tine. We 
are chiéfly indebted for peaco to Lord Amherst’s judgmont and firmness 
in persevering in offensive operations, in spite of all arguments in 
favour of a defensive war, founded upon idle slams about the power of 
the Burmans, and the danger of advancing to so great a, distance as the 
capital. "Had he given way, and directed Sir A, Campbell to amuse 
himself with a defensive system about Prome or Menday, we should 
hhave'had uo peace for another campaign or two, Every object that 
could have been expected fiom the war has been attained, We took 
what we wanted, and the enemy would have given up whatever we 
trsired, had it been twice as much, They have been so dispirited, and 
our position in Arracan and Martaban gives us such ready access to the 
Trawaddy, that I hardly think they will venture to go to war with us 
again. ‘The ‘Tennasserim coast cannot at present pay the expenso of 
defending it: it may possibly do so in a few years, as its resources will, 
no doubt, improve in ouw hands, and there may be commercial advan- 
tages that may make up for its deficiency of territorial revenue. I should 
havo liked better to have taken nothing for ourselves in that quarter, 
but to have made Pegue independent, with Tonnassevim attached to it, 
Within two months after our landing at Rangoon, when it was ascer- 
tained that the Court of Ava would not treat, I would havo sot to work 
to emoncipage Pegue; and had we done 60, it would have been ina 
condition to protect itself; but to make this still more sure, I would 
have left a corps of about six thousand men in the country until their 
government and mil{tary force were properly organized; five or six 
years would have been fully sufficient for theso objects, and we could 
then have gradually withdrawn the whole of our force. We should by 
this plan have had only a temporary establishment in Pegu® the expense 
af which would have been chiefly, if not wholly, paid by that country ; 


whereas the expense of ‘lennassorish’ will, with fortifications, be 08 
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great as that of Pegue, and will be permanent, and will not give us the 
lvantage of having a friendly native power to gounterbalance Ava, 
Pegue i is so fertile, and has do many natural advantaggs, that it would 
in a few years have been a more powerful state than Ava. One prin- 
cipal reason in favour of sepmating Pegue was, the great difficulty and 
slowness with which all our operations must have phocecded, had the 
country been hostile, and if the Burman commanders knew how to vail 
themselves properly of this spirit, and the risk of total failure from our 
inability to protect our supplies upon our long line of Gommunication. 
The Bengal Government were however always averse to the separation 
of Pegue: they thought that the Burmans and Poguers were completely 
amalgamated into one peofle; that the Peguers had no wish for inde- 
pendence; that if they had, there was no prince remaining of their 
dynasty, nor even any chief of commanding influence, to assume the 
government ; that it would retard the attainment of peace; that the 
project wis; in fact, “impracticable ; and thatsif even practicable, the 
execution of it was not desirable, as it would involve us for ever in Indo- 
Chinesa politics, by the necessity of protecting Pegue, Even if we 
had heen obliged to keep troops for an unlimited time in Pegue, it 
would have saved the necessity of keeping an additional force on tho 
eastern unhealthy frontier of Bengal, as the Burmans would never havo 
disturbed Bengal while we were in Pegue, Tho Bengal Governmont 
wore, no doubt, right in being cautious. ‘They acted upon the best, 
though imperfect, information they possessed, 

“Those who have the responsibility cannot be expected to be so 
adventurous as we who have none. But I, believe that there is no man 
who is not now convinced, that the Taliens (Peguers) deserted tho 
Burman Government, sought independence, and in the hope of obtain- 
ing it, though without any pledge on our part, aided in supplying all 
our wants with a zeal which could not have been surpassed by our 
subjects. 

« Wo sent to Rangoon about three thousand five hundred draught and 
earrings bullocks; and could have sent five times as many, had there 
heen tonnage.” 

TO KIRKMAN FINLAY, ESQ. 
“ Madvas, 15th August, 1825, 

“T po not know that I have ever yet ackrowledged tho receipt 

of your letter about Dr, Anderson. I havo never seen him, but Tun. 
derstand that he is a very good public servant; which, beingsour towns- 
man, I consider as a matter of course, I-hope that you are a friend to 
free trade for public servants, a8 well as for other articles; and that you 
do not think that men ought to have a monopoly of offices bebause they 
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come from a particular town ; or that we should call them China, when 
we know that they come from the Delft-house, I find, however, thaé 
there is no shakipg off early prejudice, and becomihg quite impartial, as 
a friend to free tradé ought to be; I find that, notwithstanding my long* 
exposure to other climates, I am still Glasgow ware; for, if I had not 
been so, I should nbt, when I saw your opinion quoted by Mr. Tuskisson 
in support of his measures, have felt as much gratification as if I had Nad 
some share in the matter myself. 

J remembe®, when I was in Somerville and Gordon’s honse, about 
the time of the appearance of ‘The Wealth of Nations,’ that the 
Glasgow merchants were as proud of the work as if they had" written it 
themselves; and that some of them said it was no wonder that Adam 
Smith had written such a book, as he had had the advantage of their 
society, in which the same doctrines were circulated with the punch 
every day. It is surprising to think that we should only just now be 
beginning to act upon them; the dolay is certainly not vory creditable 
to our policy, Our best.apology is, perhaps, the American and the 
French revolutionary wars, during the long course of which the nation 
was so harassed that there was no time for changing the old system, 
The nation was just beginning to recover from the American war, when 
the Revolution in France began ; and had that event not taken place, I 
have no doubt that Mr, Pitt would have done what we ave now doing. 
I am not sure that you are not indebted to your old friond the East India 
Cxmpany for the measure not having been longer delayed. ‘The attack 

‘upon their monopoly by the delegates in 1812-18 excited discussions, 

- not only upon their privileges, but upon all privileges and restrictions, 
and the true principles of trade, which probably prepared the minds of 
men for acceding to the new system sooner than they would otherwise 
have done, Even how there seems to be too much solicitude about pro- 
tecting duties: they may, for a limited time, be expedient, where 
eapital vannot bo easily withdrawn; but in all other casos why not 
abolish them at once? There is another point on which anxiety is 
shown, where I think there ought to be none—I mean that of other 
nations granting similar romissions on our ‘trade, Why should wo * 
trouble ourselves about this? We ought surely not to bo restrained 
from doing ourselves good, by taking their goods as cheap as we can got 
“them, merely becauso.they won't follow our example? If they will not 
make our goods cheapér, and take more of them, they will nt least take 
what they did before; so that wo suffer no loss on this, whilo wo gain 
on the othereside. I think it is hetter that we should have no engage- 
ments with foreign nations about reciprocal duties, and that it will bo 
more convenicnt fo leave them to their own discretion in fixing the rate, 
whether high or low. 


2a 
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‘* India is the country that has been worst used in the new arrange- 
thent. All her products ought undoubtedly to be fmported freely into 
England upon paying the same duties, and no moreewhich English 
uoduets pay in India. When I seo what is done it Parliament against 
India, I think that I am reading about Edward III, and the Flomings. 

“T hope we shall talk over all this some day in a Mumble in the coun- 
tryj where the cows dre still uncivilized enough to cock up theiretails 
and. chase strangers. “ Yours sincerely, 

“Tuomas Munzo.” 


TO SIR GRAHAM MOORE, 


“ Naggamjin, 18th October, 1826. 

“My reason for not writing sooner is the same as yours; I 
expected to have seen jou before this time. It is nearly twenty years 
since I thought that I had taken a final leave of this country ; but T am 
now, alter a tour of nearly a thousand miles, sittmg in my tent, at the 
head of one of the passes leading down from Mysore to the Carnatic, at 
the distance of about a hundred and thirty miles from Madras. I an 
anaious to leave India, yet { shall leave it witha heavy heart. I have 
spent so much of my lifo in it, Lam so well acquainted with the paople, 
jts climate is so fine, and its mountain scenery so wild and beautiful, that 
Lalmost regret that it is not my own country ; but it is not my harie, 
and it is time that I should go there, whether it is to be ineScotland op 
in England, If I am not too old when I get home, which I suspect 
am already, I must take a journey to Italy or Greece, that I may have 
time to settle where my home is to be. Nothing is more difficult toa 
man who has been long absent from his own country, than to determine 
in what part of it he ought to fix his abode. But I npust get there first, 
and I shull be very happy to see Sir John Malcolm come out to relieve 
me—no man is better qualified, and none would be more popular. 

*¢ Your opinion of the Greeks is, I fear, too just, ‘They have, how- 
ever, after making large allowance for their exaggerations, and when we 
consider their means and their unfortunate dissensions, mae a struggle « 
not altogether unworthy of their ancestors. T should be delighted to seo 
them an independent power ; it would be a noble acquisition to Europe; 
their character would improve with their independence, My wile'is 
now at home, and I hope she has been so fortunaté as to meet you and 
Lady Moore, and renew her short acquaintance with you both, When 
Treach England I shall not be long in finding my way to Brook Farm, 
to examine your improvements, and talk over Auld lang’syne, You 
have never told me how young John Moore is; I hope he is well, and 
like his father, Iam happy to hear that Lady Moore was much better, 
and I trust she js now as well as ever,” : 
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Though theeBurmese war, like every other in which British 
‘India becomes involved, created much dissatisfaction in Leadenhall 
Street, and proved very little popular anywhere else, there tvas 
but one opinion regarding the value of fhe assistance rendered 
by the’Maciag Government in bringing it to a successful termina- 
tton, ‘The Minister, in order to mark his sense of Sir Thomas 
Muyfo’s nmrits, recommended that the dignity of Baronet should 
be conferred upon him, which took place accordingly in June, 
1825, ‘The Court of Directors, meditating the revall of Lord 
Amherst, had it seriously in contemplation to apply for the ap- 
pointment of Sir Thomas Munro as Governor-General in his 
room ; and on more than one occasion he was sounded upon the 
matter, Ilis manner of receiving the proposal caguot be better 
explained than in his own words :— 








FROM SIR THOMAS MUNRO TO 


«18th July, 1825, 


“ As to my going to tho City of Palacds, it is now too Into; but 
shad I gone, I should have had no fear of onvy and jealousy—nobady 
could haye thwarted me; I should have taken caro of that. I think, 

~however,*that the present Governor-General is as good as any other 
that you are likely to sond, and that great injustice is done to him in 
the idle clamour which bas,bcen raised against him. Tlis situation was 
avery arduous one. Ilo was new to India, The Burmans wore an 
enomy entirely unknown to us : we were ignorant of their military force 
-~of their mad¢ of warfare—of their resources, and of the face of their 
country, Lord Amheist, in his first ideas of the plan of operations, was 
probably guided by Captain Canning and the men who were best ac- 
quainted with Ava, When he fond that the project of sailing at once 
up the Irawaddy to Promo or Ummerapoora could not be effected, and. 
thit other measures must be adopted, he no doubt, in iis naw plans of 
military eperations, consulted tho best military authorities in Bengal, 
.and followed their opinions. I do not see that any other Governor~ 
General, in similar circumstances, could-havo done more; and ever since 
he has been fairly embarked in the war, he has taken the best means of 
brihging it to a successful close, by never relaxing in his exertions to 
keep the,forces in Ava efficient. Some of the military arrangemonts 
are not exactly what I approve of; but, what of that? No two men 
ever agree on such points, ‘There is, I think, one error by which the 
Bengal plans are all too much influenced ; namely, a most exaggerated 
estimate both of the numbers and prowess of tho Burmansgand indeed 
22 
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of a other enemies. This has led to the discouragement of enterprise 
to slow and cumbersome, operations, to much expense ‘and loss of time 
by employing several corps where one would have bgen @nough ; anc 
lastly, to what appears to me a great and useless inerease of the Benga 
army,” 5, 


FROM- THE SAME TO THE SAME, 


“May 17th, 1826, 


“Tun-question regarding the Bengal Government will have 
been settled one way or other by this time, so that it is hardly worth 
while to say anything about it now. I think that the policy of a sud- 
den recall, even when things do not gq on as you wish, is very question- 
able, because it tends to shake the authority and the respect which 
Government otght to maintain, Lord Amherst has now taken Bhurt- 
pore, and dictated peace to the King of Ava; and has conducted these 
measures just as well, if not better than most of the Governors-Gencial 
you could have sent out. The Court are too unreasonable when they 
expect to find every day for the Supreme Government such mert as ap- 
pear only once or twice in an age, You cannot have a Lord Cornwallts, 
or Wellesley, or ILastings every day, and must take such men as are to 
be found, 

With respect to the plan of sending mo to Bengal, I shdtild have 
heen delighted with it ten or fifteen years ago, or even when Lord 
Tastings resigned ; but it is now too Jate. You forget that it is abovo 
forty-six years sinco I arrived in India, and that I have always beon in 
laborious situations, I ought, according to all ordinary rules, to have 
been dead seven years ago; and nothing but a yery streng constitution 
and great temperance have saved me. . My constitution may be expected 
to break every day; for I fancy that I already see some symptoms, 
My hand shakes in writing, especially in a warm land-wind day like the 
present, which it did not do till lately; and I lost from a cold, last 
year, move than one-half of my bad heaing. I am like an over-worked 
hors, and require a little rest, Ever since I came to this Government, 
almost every paper of any importance has been written by mysel!’; and 
during the whole course of the Burman war, though little of my writing 
appen's, I have been incessantly engaged in discussions, and inquiries, 
and correspondence, all connected with the objects of the war, though, 
from not being official, they cannot appear on record, Indggd, as we 
had not the direction of the war, we had no right to give opinions 
regarding it; and it was only by laying hold of the opportunities fur~ 
nished for remark, by sending away go great a part of our army, that 1 
was enabled,now and then to say something about the war. 
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«Were I to go to Bengal, E could hardly hold out two years, cer- 
tainly not mores and this period is too short tp do any good. Arong 
‘new people, and new modes of conducting business of every kind, it 
requires the whéle time merely to look about and consider what inquiries 
T should enter ppon, to make myself acquainted with the real state of 
affairs’ Wherlthis was done, I should next eénsider what parts of the 
system might be improved by change, and what ought to be left un- 
touched. All this could not be dono in less ‘than four or fivo years; 
and ‘ny rentaining so long is entirely out of the question, I never wish 
to remafn in office when I feel that I cannot do justico to it; and I 
know that I could once haye done as much in three sr four days as 
I can now do in a week.” 
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CUAPTER XVIII. 
East Scene of all. 


Meaywurwzethe birth of a second son, followed not long after. 
wards by the indisposition b&th of mother and child, re-awakened 
in Sir Thomas Munro the desire, which during the pressure of 
public business had slumbered, te return home, No sooner, 
therefore, wagthe war brought to an end, than he renewed his 
application to be relieved; and the better to provide against 
even a remote risk of miscarriage, six duplicate copies of the 
Jetter containing this request were dispatched to England in dif- 
ferent ships, One of these, which left Madras on the 28th of 
May, 1826, was laid before the Court of Directors on the 6th of 
September in the same year; and the Cowt, it appears, had 
already made choice of a gentleman to succeed Sir Thomas 
Munro, whenever he should repeat his desire to be relieved, 
But either because the terms of his application did not seem to 
be pressing, or that considerations of sorfe other kind operated 
to produce delay, the gentleman in question, the Right Hon, 
Stephen Lushington, received his formal appointment only on 
the 6th of April, 1827. Finally Mr, Lushington, having 
private affairs to arrange, did not sail from England til] July 
of the same year; so that the plan which Munro had formed 
of quitting India before the monsoons should set in, was ren- 
dered impraéticable. 

I state these facts with no design whatever of casting’ blame 
upon any one. The Court could not possibly intend to disap- 
point a servant to whom it had given repeated: proofs that he 
was held in the highest honour; and Mr, Lushington of cours’ 
had good reasons of his own for not. precipitating his departure, 
But when the fatal consequences of the delay are considered, 
it may well be permitted to thése who entertain due respect 
for the memory of Sir Thomas Munro, to feel and to express 
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"regret that it should have oceurred. No doubt life and death 
are in the hands &f God; and the passage of a few years renders 
“it a matter 8f comparatively little moment whether those with 
whom We were loath to part may have gone from us prematur ely, 
oy after, livingfout the full measure of their days, Still in the 

epresent instance we are constrained, humanly speaking, to attri- 
bute the premature demise of a good and Breat man to ciroum- 
stances which might have been ordered otherwise, 

In the month of March, just as the Burmese war had reached 
its.crisis, Sir Thomas Munro’s younggr son, Campbell, became 
so alarmingly ill, that his immediate removal to -Europe was 
ordered.” Lady Munro, whose health had likewise suffered from 
the climate, was advised to seck the same remedy; and because 
she, not Jess than her husband, anticipatéd a speedy+termination 
to the official labours of the latter, she assented, though not 
without veluctance, to the arrangement. Tt was a great trial to 
Sir Thomas Munro to be deprived of the society of wife and 
chijd at the moment when he seemed to be most at leisure to 
enjoy it; and the follawing extracts from his letters show that 
he felt it acutely :— 


TO LADY MUNRO. 


. “ Guindy, 2nd April, 1826, 

“Wr came hero last night, for the first timo since you went 
away. We had, nobody in the evening but Captain Watson, which I 
was glad of. He has got the floors covered with new mats, which smell 
like hay ; but they are of no use when those for whom they were in. 
tended are gone. Tho cause which occasioned the desertion of this 
house gives every thing about it a melancholy appearance, IT dislike to 
enter Kamen’s room. I nevor pass it without thinking of that sad night 
when I saw him lying in Rosa’s lap, with Jeeches on his head, the tears 
streaming down his face, crying with fear and pain, and his life uneer- 
“tain. lis image, in that situation, is always present to me whenever I 
think of this house, I walked out this morning at daylight. I followed 
Captain Watson's new rond, which is now made hard with gravel, 8 far 
as the place where it divides ; but on yeaching this point, instead of 
turning t8 the left, as we used to do, { continued along the main branch 
to the little tank, and there halted a few minutes to admire the view of 
the distant hills. I then turned towards the garden, where I always 
found you, and Kamen trotting before you, except when ho stayed be. 
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hind to examine some ant-hole. Tow delightful it was to seo him* 
walking, or runuing, or stopping, to endeavour to? explain something 
with his hands to help*his language! How easy, and artless, and beau? 
tiful, me all the motions of a child! Every thing that he docs*is grace- 
ful, All his little ways are endearing, and they ap the arms which 
Nature has given him for his protection, because the? make everybody 
fec] an attachment for him.—I have lost his sovicty just at a time when 
it was most interesting. Tt was his tottering walk, his hglplessness and 
unconsciousness, that I liked. By the time I see him again he will 
have lost all those qualities,—he will know how to behave himself,—he 
will have achuired some knowledge of the world, and will not be half so 
engaging as he now is, I almost wish that he would never change.” 


TO THE*SAME, 
‘Badvas, 10th April, 1826, 


“ Ar nine to-day 1 had Sir Ralph Palmer, and balf an hour after 
a missionary from Ceylon, ‘The cause of Sir Ralph’s visit was a very 
melancholy one, which I am sure you will bo greatly distressed to hear. + 
It was to consult about a monument to the memory of our late excellent 
Bishop, who died at Trichinopoly onthe Srd of this month, Ile had 
been carly in the morning at a Native congregation ; ho retyyned home 
about soven, and immediately went into a cold bath, about seven fect” 
deep, at Mr. Bird’s house, into which he had gone the two preceding 
momings, Ilis servant, after waiting half-an hour, became alarmed at 
his not coming out, opened the door, and saw him lying at the bottom. 
Medical aid came immediately, but too late, as every means tried to re+ 
store mimation failed. ‘The medical opinion is, tha€ on entering the 
bath he was seized with a fit, fell forward, and was suffocated. I never 
knew the death of any man produce such « universal fecling of regret. 
‘Thore was something so mild, so amiable, and so intelligent about him, 
that it was impossible not to Joye him.” 


TO THE SAME, 
“ Madias, 29th April, 1826, 


. “Torn you in my last that I had sent home my resignation.by 
the Neptuno, and four copies of it by different ships earlicr this mofth, 
T hope that some one of them may reach England soon enough to enable 
my successor to arrive in February or March ; but I fear it will bo Sep- 
tember, If T coult get away in March, and maka a good passage, our 
separation would not be more than about sixteen months; but if I am 
detained till Septomber, it will bo nearly two yonrs, The shortest of 
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these periods is agreat deal too long. I have not seciff'l'om since,ho 
was five months oft, I can never see himas agchild, and I part with 

“Kamen just af tha time ho is most interesting.” 
i . “ Madras, 16th May, 1826. 
“On anid day last year we were all together at Chittoor on our 
myay to Bangalore, looking forward toa pleasant journey through Mysore, 
. We little suspected that you and Kamen would now be going round the 
Cape, ‘and that I should be here, IIad it not been for his unfortunate 
illness, we"might have been all now in Mysore ; we might have returned 
in October by Ryacottah, after spending some days again dn the banks 
ofthe Kisnaggery river, and gone home in the same ship neat year. 
This is the plan on which [had sot my heart, After making the voyage 
betwepn India and Europo togetler three times, it is very hard upon 
you to have been obliged to go home alone. ‘The separation is distress- 
ing, but there is no help for it ; itis one of the evils attending sorvice in 
India, I hope I shall not bo here another hot season; for, as Lord 
Amherst has taken Bhurtpoor, and humbled Golden Foot, I do not sce 
what uso, either you or I can be of any longer in this country. If I 
am lucky, I may sail sooner than you think, aad see you in Juncor July 
noxt year.” 
'TO TIIE SAME, 
« Madras, 29th June, 1826, 

“ Tre ships lately avrived have brought several letters for you 
from your friends, I shall send them all back to you, because you will, 
I think, be sorry to lose some of them, and will like to read them all, if 
it were only for the sake of comparing the feelings with which you read 
them at home and would have rend them in India. J shall keep a letter 
from Tom to you, as it is on the same sheet with one from him to me, 
both in his own hand-writing. Ife,is the only one of the family whom 
T now seo, I go into the room where his picture is every day for two 
minutes, on my way to the dining-room, or rather verandah. I think 
him more like Kamen than I used to do; and sometimes almost fancy 
that he looks happier since you went away. I am not sure, howevor, 
that there is any change, It is likely enough that, evon when you 
wera here, he looked as well pleased as now, but that I did not ob- 
serverit, . . 

“7th July.—I went to Guindy on Saturday evening, and shall ‘pro- 
bably not go there again before November, as I must set out on the 
@ist on a long journey to the Southern Provinces. I took’ as usual a 
long walk on Sunday morning. There had been so much rain that tho 
gardon looked more fresh and beautiful than I ever saw it; but I found 
nobody there, except a Voy guarding the mangoes and figa from the 
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aquirrels—nd@even the old French gardener. It was @ great change 
from the time when T was always sure of finding yowPand Kamen there, 
It is melancholy to think that you are never again to be in a place in* 
which you took so much pleasure. This idea comes across*me still 
more strongly when J, enter the house and pass froma my own room to 
the drawing-room along the passage, now so silent dnd deserted, and 
formerly so noisy with your son and you, and his followers. It always 
makes me sad when I visit the place ; "but I shall be wag when I Jeave- 
it, like you, for the last time. In my visits thero I have never had any 
strangers. J generally go about once a fortnight, 


“7 was in the garden this morning. Everything is growing in great 
luxuriance, but particularly the Tlinah and Babohal hedges, ‘The new 
well is half full, Llooked, on my fray home, at what you calk gera- 
niums, but which s¢em to me to be more like wild potatoes, I stood for 
a minute admiring them, merely from the habit of doing so with yu; 
for, had I followed my own taste, I should as soon have thought of ad- 
miring & brick-kiln as of gazing at a hundred red pots filled with weeds. 
‘There is something very melancholy in this houso without yourand your 
son. It has the air of same enchanted deserted mansion in romance. I 
often think of Kamen marching about the hall equipped for a walk, but 
resisting the ceremony of putting on his hat.” 


TO THE SANE, 


° 
."Dindigal, 16th September, 1826, 

“Normiye has given me so much pleasure as your letter and 
journal from St. Helena, I can think of nothing else Since I got them: 
they have removed all my apprehensions about you and Campbell. I 
nover doubted that you would feel for Buonaparte in his wondertul re- 
yerse of fortune, I should have been surprised if you had not; for no 
person, I think, of propor feeling, can approach the black solitary rock 
of St. Helena without being moved at his fate.” 


Time passed, and the successor, of whose nomination he had 
heen apprised, not arriving, Sir ‘Thomas Munro determined to 
pay a parting visit to his old friends in the Ceded Districts; and, 
early in the summer of 1827, set out from Madras for that purpose. 
The cholera had proved very fatal during some previotis months, 
and was understood to have broken out in those parts of the country 
through which his journey must lie. But though his friends, 
fearing the possible consequences, wed ‘him to suspend his pur- 
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pose for a while, he would not lisYen to their arguments. With- 
out absolutely disovediting the-doctring of infection, he enter-" 
tatuted no alarne on that head ; and yememberihg that more than 
once in the course of service he had himself suffered slightly * 
from the disease,#the thought of exposure to it seems to have 
akehed in him ho especial horror, Accordingly, towards the 
end of May, attended by a single medical offtcer, Dr. Fleming, 
and a small Mort, he set out. On the 29th he reached An- 
antapoor, ahd found that several cases had occurred among the 
countrypeople ; but it was not fill they halted at Gooty, oh the 4th 
of July, that the malady showed itself in camp. Then» however, 
several sepoys and followers were attacked, and they all perished 
under the cirqumstances of awful* rapidity which usually attend 
the disease, It would have been strange had the sulgect failed 
to come under frequent discussions at the Governor’s fable; and 
Sir‘Thomas, who had witnessed its ravages during the Southern 
Mahvatta war, spoke of it like one who had given both to the 
gauses and progress of the malady much attention. 
#On the Sth of July the party reached Jolmagerry, in which, 
as ‘yell as in all the villages round, the cholera was raging. 
Here Captain Watson and another gentleman attached to the 
Governor's suite were attacked ; but the former so far recovered, 
ag to be able to present himself in the audience-tent ere the 
cavaleade quitted their ground 9 on the 6th, Sir Thomas, Munro 
expressed himself exceedingly ‘delighted at the circumstance, 
and began his match in excellent health and in his usual good 
spirits. 

Nothing occurred during the early part of the day to denote 
that he was in the slightest degree indisposed. On the contrary, 
he conversed freely with such of the villagers as met him by the 
way, about the condition of their crops and the state of their 
affairs; and his gratification was warmly expressed when he 
found that the district generally was improving, When the 
party halted at Putteecondah, after a mareh of about ten miles; 
he dressed, and sat down to the breakfast-table as usual. He 
made a heaxy meal upon “ loogie,”’ a dish of which ke never 
partook when at all disordered 3 and then, walking to the 
audience-tent, transacted business with the collector, Ile was 
thus employed, when thgfdisenso snddenly attacked hin, He 
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quitted the tent; and Dy, Fleming being sent for, found him 

‘slightly iudisposed ; but as the symptoms wefe not alarming, no 

fears were entertained as to the result, The, déctor preseriled 
“some medicine to his patient, and left him. > 

These events took place about nine o’clodk in the morning, 
and till half-past ten Sir Thomas remained alone. At that, hiya 
Colonel Carfrae, Who had been long in his family, entered the. 
tent, and inquired into the state of his health. “The reply was, 
that “he was not very unwell, but that he had no doubt he had 
canght thie disease,” Gir Thomas then swallowed the medicine 
ordered, Ixy down upon his couch, and continued to converse on 
matters of public business for some time. 

As the day advanced, he became gradually worse, yet? neither 
anxiety ngr alarm was perceptible in his countenance or pro~ 
ceedings. Ile spoke with perfect calmness and collectedness 
assured his friends that he had been frequently as ill before ;, 
regretted the trouble he occasioned to those about, him, and 
entreated them to quit the tent. “Tt is not fair,” said he, te 
keep you in an infected chamber ;” and when told that no appr: 
hensions were entertained, beause there was no risk of infection, 
he repeated his usual observation—* That point Ins not been 
determined ; you had better be on the safe side, and leave me.” 

Té was now one o’clock in the day, and his pulse being still 
full and good, sanguine hopes yere entertained that all might 
yet be well; but from that time he failed rapidly, and the fears 
of his friends and attendants became seriods, About three, 
however, he iallied, and feeling better, exclaimed, in a tone of 
peculiar sweetness,,“ that it was almost worth while to be ill, inj 
order to be so kindly nursed.” Between three and four hos 
changa took place, but he repeatedly alluded to the trouble whick 
he gave, and urged the gentlemen around him to withdraw ; bu 
soon afier four he himself remarked that his voice was getting” 
weaker and hig sense of heaying more acute. These were the 
Jast articulate sounds which he uttered; for the disease increased 
rapidly upon him; and though the appearance of favourable 
symptoms from time to time excited hopes that were not to be 
realized, Sir Thomas Munro lingered till half-past nine in the 
evening, and then breathed his last. 

To describe the effect produced by tNs melancholy event upon 
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all classes of persons in India, is avtask for which I confess myself 
incompetent. Selddm has a Bn, holding an office of autho- 
rity and contr6l, -contrived to secure, as*Sir Thomas Munro 
did, the affections of those placed under him; and hence, when 
a rum@ur-of his unlooked-for demise spreait abioad, it were 
ESidult to determine whether men lamepted it most on public or 
‘qn “private grounds, Among the many proofs, however, which 
have been laid Sefore me, of the estimation,in which this great 
man was held, there is one so touching in every partieulgr, that I 
cannot #efuse to insert it here:— = 
y Three days after Sir Thomas Munro's death, Captaif’ Macleod, 
who commanded the escort, fell a sacrifice to cholera, At sunset 
on the évening previous to his decease, that gentlqman sent for his 
native officers, and assuring them that he could nt rover, ens 
joined them td take great care of the men; he then minutely in- 
rquired whether all thair accounts were settled ; and being auswered 
in the affirmative, he raised his hand with difficulty to his forehead, 
“and made them a salam, Shortly afterwards, he alluded to their 
Parch on the following morning, and besought Colonel Carfiae, 
who was present, “that he would allow a small party to remain 
and see him decently interred,” He was informed that, in the 
event of any such melancholy service becoming necessary, hig 
body would be sent back to Gooty. ‘No, no,” exclaimed the 
dying man, “I am perfectly satisfied ; it is too much honour for 
me to be buried near, Sir Thomas Munro.” 

T have no language in which adequately to describe the effect 
that was produced throughout the whole extent of the Madras 
Presideney when tidings of the melancholy death of the Governor 
got abroad. He had won so entirely the confidence and love of 
the people—he was held in such unbounded respect by all the 
European servants of the Company,—that his death, at onee so 
unlooked’for, and coming with a terrible abruptness, was felt as 
a domestic rather than a public misfortune in every circle. Morg, 
over, this large portion of their respect and esteem his fellow-men. 
whether European or Asiatic, gave asa tribute due to his eminent 
qualities, dhd to the long and faithful service whicls ha had 
rendered them; and nobody, I apprehend, can have read the 
letters which are interwovey into the present Memoir, without 
being convinced that thy did not value him above his wérth. 
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Nature had given ,to Sir ‘Thomas Munro talents ofa very high 
order, which he ngver permittecerto degenerate for want of pse; 
his whole life may ‘be said to have been one “of steady self- 
“improvement. Ilis judgment was clear and soynd: he was biave, 
as well morally ¢s physically: in inquiry he was patignt: in 
aotion, prompt and decisive. He seems to have had no taintof" 
jealousy or prejudice about him. He never took, offence, unteor 
the necessity of doing so were forced upon him. Ig was always 
move reqly to think well of others, than ill, In eating and 
drinking he was exceedingly temperate. lis manners were re- 
served, anf he spoke but little in society ; but reserve and silence’ 
were with him the results neither of moroseness nor of self-con- 
ceit, but arosegout of that deafness to which from his boy- 
hood he hid been subject, and which 1endered it impossible for 
him to feel at ease in large or mixed companies, * With twg or 
three friends, to whom he felt that he could unbosom himself, he 
was one of the most agreeable of men ; for besides that his mind 
was stored with knowledge, he had that happy sort of huntoroys 
expression which gives to wit increased brilliancy, and rendete 
even commonplace remarks amusing. 

Sir Thomas Munro was a great reader, and a memofy tenacious 
beyond the ordinary seale enabled him to turn to account, as: 
often as occasion required, whatever baoks might have taught him. 
Ile was master of almost all the -vernacular languages of South- 
ern India, and read and wrote Arabic and Persign correctly, His 
opportunities of acquiring the tongues of modern Europe had 
not been great, but he did not neglect them. French and Spa- 
nish he read with ease: I do not find that he could spenk éither 
of them fluently, or that he had ever studied German or Italian, 
The Bible, of which he never omitted to read a portion daily, was 
at his fingers’ ends, Brought up in the communion of the Scot- 
tish Episcopal Church, he died, as he had lived, asineeré but wh- 
Jpotencing Christian ; with whom generosity to others had been 

yom the outset as much the result of pringiple as self-danial, 
which he practised continually. 

‘The wersonal appearance of Sir Thomas Munro was more 
striking, perhaps, than handsome. Ie was very tall—upwards of 
six feet high; and his frame, though sinewy, was by no means 
coarsely built. His countenance, strokgly marked, indicated 
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habits of deep thought, and might have deceived the ordinary ob 
server into a belief that he wagatern ; put # was not so—a kindér 
gr'warmer heart yever beat in human bosom ¢ and his face, when 
lighted fip by conversation, hoe testimony to the fact, All whe 
approachgtl, withew froth him again impressed with a convic- 
tion that they had seen no apts ot those who knew him 
best, and were admitted to his closest“ntimaty, loved to the full 
ag much as tRey admiied him, ; 

The’ botly of Sir Thomas Muhga, being removed to Gooty 
within an hour and a half of his eath, was intened the same 
evening in the graveyard of that station, “ There wag something 
solemn and touching in the funeral,” says a gentleman who was 
present on the occasion. “ The*situation of the churchyaid ; the 
melancholy sound of the minute-guns reverbefatings among the 
hills ; the grand and frowning appearance of the fortress towering 
above the Gom—all tended to make the awful ceremony more 
impressive.” And he adds, “ Of all the dispensations of Provi- 
denge I have ever witnessed or experienceil, none have been equal 
Jto this—not even the death of my own father.”? 

‘T should extend these pages beyond reasonable limits, were I 
fo deserihe in detail how the loss of Sir Thomas Munro was 
mourned both in India and in England—by the native popula- 
tion of the provinces, by the acting Governor and Council at 
Fort St. George, and the'Court of Directors we London. The 
people of the Ceded DistrictS especially, who always spoke of 
him as their fatfer, proposed to build by subscription a Choultry 
at Gooty, and to surround it with a wood of mango and other 
fruit trees, dnd to call it by his name. The Macias Goyeinment, 
besides yoting that a.stone monument should be erected over his 
grave, added a tank'to the Choultry, and provided an establish- 
ment of servants to keep it in repair. The Cout of Directors 
wecorded the expression of its warmest regaid for the memory of 
its late valuable servant, and assured his surviving family that 
it deeply sympathized in the grief which so mnexpected an ev@nt 
must have occagioned to them, ‘Wor were the personal friends 
of the deceased backward in devising some appioprie§g means of 
perpetuating the memory of his worth, and of theirown affection. 
A subscription was entered, into to the extent of nine thousand 
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pdunds, for the purpose of erectiCg@ an equestrian staine of the late 
Governor, on the paride groundggf Madras; and Sir. Francis 
Chantrey being employed to execute the work, nothing.which genite 
eduld suggest or industry execute was. omitted to render it*perfect, 
The ‘Jiving bronze. hag already survived the grétter number of 
those who contributed to f¢aAatttience ; but it still speaks, and Wil] * 
long continue to spe, to toming generations of the past; telling 
how talent, industry, honour, and devotion to prdlic service; 
carry men from thé humblesf to the highest situations, and. 
ensure for (heir memories the /esting respect of mankind, 
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